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The American 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


HE TAKES THE FAITHS OF OTHER LANDS, 
FAITHS THAT SO FALSE AND FUTILE SEEM, 
AND BY THE WORK OF HIS OWN HANDS 
MAKES REAL THE THING THEY DID BUT DREAM. 


SO NOW HE KEEPS THEIR FAST OR FEAST 
AS THEY, THE DEAD MEN, KEPT IT THEN; 

BUT IN THE WEST, AND NOT THE Fast, 
HE LOOKS FOR CHRIST TO COME AGAIN. 
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It was Babcock—come back, 
alter tive years 


The Babcock Family 


JoHn FLEMING WILSON 


DRAWINGS BY J. A. CAHILL 


HE lagoon spread its dark blue vault above us. ‘‘How old that woman 
under the night sky, its surface is!” he said gently. And we instantly knew 
deeply punctured by star beams. that he had picked out the full meaning 
Fromthemiserable hovelsacrossit of the fluttering notes and antique trills. 
we heard a cracked voice singing: It was age that sang shrilly in the darkness. 
One of us grunted a remark about ‘old 
tunes” and Smith quietly added: ‘That 
song means a lot when you look at it rightly. 
It’s the lyric of heredity. Men may come 
and men may go, but the little stream of 
And out again I curve and flow, life that’s in us, and has come down from 
_ To join the brimming river, the world’s beginning, always is on its 

ie men may come and men may go, wav to the big river. Listen: | 

3ut I go on forever. 7 hs : 
“TI come from haunts of coot and hern... 

Walter Smith turned his shapely bulk “That’s it. You and I swell around this 
in the chair and looked into the profound world and earn a living and enjoy ourselves 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet for-get-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 
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and suffer once in a while and stare up at 
the sun and think we're masters of destiny. 
And the life that’s in us isn’t ours. It 
comes out of the darkness and when it 
flows from us it goes into the unknown. 
Neither you nor I are ever sure when the 
bubbling brook we call ‘life’ won’t turn 
up an amazing and inexplicable thing, 
some little salvage out of the past.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t go much on_ heredity,” 
said the doctor. 

“TI feel sorry for the child who is born in 
an apartment house,” said Smith abruptly. 
“He enters the world down a brass ele 
vator and is knocked out into the crowded 
highway by a swinging-door. One ought 
to creep across the lawn, under the honey 
suckle vine, and peer out at life through 
the old gate. One ought to have a little 
of the brook before one has to struggle 
with the river.” 

The doctor putted at his nearly extin 
guished pipe and murmured, ‘I was born 
in the country, myself.” 

“So was I,” Smith returned, ‘‘and so 
was Babcock.” 

“That nice old party that writes for 
your paper?” the doctor inquired, with 
a lazy drawl. 

“That nice old party lived in a soap 
box back of a Chinese restaurant right 
here in Honolulu,” was the editor’s reply. 
“He was so dirty that even the Koreans 
sniffed at him.” 

The doctor sat up briskly. ‘Now look 
here, Smith,’ he growled, ‘don’t try to 
make me believe that clean, trim old boy 
with his gold-headed cane and his nigger 
servant ever squatted in the gutter. Why, 
every time my ship comes in here I look 
forward to having him shake my _ hand 
gently and say in his smooth, cultivated 
voice, ‘Doctor, I trust you had a pleasant 
voyage and that you will enjoy this stay in 
Honolulu.’ Man, Babcock is an institution, 
all by himself, the solitary decent American 
gentleman in this rotten town of yours.” 

Smith was unresentful, but I saw his 
quiet eyes rest on the doctor’s bluff face 
a moment before he spoke. “‘Doctor, science 
isn’t everything. You think Babcock was, 
is and forever shall be just as we see him 
now, polished, suave, gentle. But that’s 
just what I’m trying to point out to you— 
the stream of life comes from the darkness 
and we don’t always know what will bubble 
up from it. But Babcock was raised in 





the country, and that’s as close as we'll 
ever get to exactly how and why he de- 
scended from a good house into a soap 
box and came out again, five years later. 
It makes a man afraid of himself, some 
times. Why when I first saw Babcock he 
Was even more poised than you see him 
now. He drifted down here on a voyage 
round the world, liked the Islands and 
stopped here. He had a little money and 
I really believe he joined the paper more 
to have employment for his mind than for 
the pay. And exactly three years after 
he walked into my office with his gold- 
headed cane under his arm and his silk 
hat in his hand, I had to get a Chinese 
copy-boy to drag him to the stairs and 
throw him down. 

“What did it? Don’t ask me. It wasn’t 
liquor, nor a woman, nor lack of money. 
The man simply caved in, like an empty 
shell; went to pieces in a fortnight, dropped 
from his comfortable rooms to a poor hotel, 
to a lodging-house, to the soap box back 
of Sing Fat’s restaurant. Then, and not 
before, he commenced to drink. We tried 
to straighten him up, the very best we knew 
how. But there didn’t seem to be any 
handle to get hold of. He was mentally 
and morally a dead-weight, like a corpse. 
And after six months of boosting him 
upright and seeing him tumble down the 
minute our hands were off him, we gave 
him up. He retired permanently back of 
Sing Fat’s and lived on the scraps from 
that excellent Oriental’s table. 

“TI want you to understand that the man 
went clean down and out. He didn't 
shave. He didn’t bathe. He couldn’t even 
be trusted with a nickel. He was a petty 
thief if given opportunity and I’m afraid 
he would lie for his dinner. He was the 
very incarnation of shambling filth, of 
soulless animality. 

“You can imagine how we used to ponder 
over this. One or two of the younger boys 
bent their detective energies to discover 
why Babcock had suddenly gone down. 
But they didn’t find anything. 

“And it looked very much as though 
that was all there was to it. We see a 
good many things down in these regions and 
Babcock was simply another odd happening. 
We gladly forgot him—for five years. 

“T don’t know when it was that a shuffling, 
loose-mouthed nigger was kicked off some 
vessel or other to become a permanent 


He lived 


in a soap box back of a Chinese restaurant, right 











resident of this strange city. But we all 
got to know him, for he was the most gar- 
rulous, impertinent, worthless darky that 
ever made a nuisance of himself. He 
was a beggar and a thief. He seemed never 
to leave the main streets. He was always 
asking for a job, never keeping one, always 
underfoot, talking, grumbling, shoving his 
huge shoeless feet along the blistering pave 
ments, covering his flesh with what poor 
rags the scavenger had missed. 

“Even in this crowded city, thronged 
with people of every race and color, Rufe 
made himself observed. Finally, the dull 
eye of the police fell on him and I fancy 
he spent most of his time on the Reef, 
working for the government. 

“One day he had the gall to come up 
to see me and ask me for a job, as valet. 
He stood on my clean office floor and gave 
forth the odor of vagabondage, clutching 
a filthy straw hat in his gray hands, as- 
suring me that he knew all the duties of 
a personal servant. ‘Why, suh,’ the mis- 
erable rascal protested, ‘I’m brought up 
the very bes’. I’ve been body-servant to 
the very genteeles’ folks. I was _ raised 
in the Babcock family, suh!’. 

‘I don’t know any Babcocks,’ I said 
brutally enough, ‘except an old hobo that 
lives behind Sing Fat’s restaurant. He’s 
your sort, all right. Get out!’ 

“D’ye suppose that nigger left? No. 
My irreverent mention of the Babcock 
family evoked great indignation. The filthy 
scamp poured out floods of magniloquence 
in the effort to convince me that the Bab 
cocks, their kin and all their dependents 
were the Chosen Ones. He gave me to 
understand that the Babcocks owned all 
the best land, the best houses, and the best 
horses in the United States. They ate 
off gold-plate and dressed in fine linen. 
Their men were handsome and dashing; 
the Babcock ladies were of incomparable 
grace and beauty. Any man who had been 
a servant of this royal family knew all 
that could possibly be known about style, 
dress, manners and the necessities of polite 
society. He informed me that in refusing 
his services as valet I was spiting myself, 
not him. I kicked him out. 

“By some accident my casual expression 
of contempt for the Babcock family aroused 
that poor darky’s slack mind to activity. 
You could kick him downstairs, but you 
mustn't say a word about the Babcocks. He 
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had neither honesty nor industry nor morals, 
but deep planted in his wretched heart 
was loyalty to that unknown and _pre- 
sumably indifferent family, in whose service 
he had been brought up. He insisted, from 
this time on, in asserting the superiority of 
the Babcocks all over Honolulu. You 
could hear his high voice in the thick of a 
crowd: ‘Now, don’ you talk to me lak that, 
you worthless reskill, for I was raised in 
the Babcock family, and I don’ take no 
back talk from anybody,’ and the crowd 
would tlow on and somebody would laugh 
and presently would appear Rufe, black 
face shining with perspiration, wearing 
his rags with ludicrous dignity. 

“Now Babcock, the original Babcock, 
used sometimes to sneak out of his hovel 
and creep upstairs to my office to beg. 
His income was still coming to him, but 
the bank refused to let him have all of it. 
So he would come up to me, look at me 
out of bleared eyes and ask for a quarter. 
I let him do it, for it seemed to me that I 
ought to give him a talking-to every so 
often, in hopes of awakening him to a sense 
of responsibility. With his quarter he got 
some good advice. 

“The time I am to speak of I had no 
change in my pocket and I said that I 
would drop down to the cigar store and 
get some. In order to keep Babcock from 
stealing whatever might come within reach, 
I dragged him along with me. 

It was hot mid-afternoon when we 
emerged into the glare of King street. 
Traffic was largely suspended, the stores 
were empty and the few passengers up 
and down kept to the shadow of the wall. 
Across from my office Rufe was asleep 
by his little stand. I told Babcock to wait 
for me and I crossed to the cigar shop. 

“With the quarter in my hand I re- 
turned. But the negro’s doze had been 
disturbed by a customer and as I stepped 
on the curb in front of the office, my money 
ready to drop into Babcock’s shaking claw, 
I heard Rufe’s shrill voice, vibrating with 
pride: ‘Yessuh, I worked all ma days for 
the Babcocks, one of the very bes’ families 
in Kentucky. Never wasn’t no Babcock 
but what was a real upstandin’ genelman, 
suh. I ’xpect you ain’t never seen a place 
like the Babcocks has got on the Sterling 
river for ——’ 

“T didn’t catch the last of the darky’s 
harangue, for the shaking wretch beside 
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me suddenly clutched the coin from my 
hand and hurried off, as fast as his legs 
could carry him. But he came back that 
night, quite sober, too. He wouldn’t come 
into the office; sent word he wanted to see 
me on the stairs. He wanted ten dollars. 

“*What do you want ten dollars for?’ 
I demanded pretty roughly. 

“He shivered. ‘Mr. Smith,’ he said, 
with a dignity that made me smile, ‘I 
merely wished to ask for the money as a 
loan from one gentleman to another.’ 

“IT gave him the coin. Something in 
that ragged and shaking figure spoke of 
dignity. 

‘Just a week later, a tall well-dressed 
man, silk-hatted, gloved, debonair, walked 
quietly into the office. It was Babcock, 
come back, after five years. He laid a 
gold-headed cane down on my desk and 
took off his gloves. ‘I am glad to return to 
you your kindly loan,’ he said gently, and 
put a gold-piece before me. 

“Now what would you have said, eh? 
I'll bet you’d have made the same remark 
that I did. I said, ‘Mr. Babcock, I beg 
you won’t mention it.’ I also offered him 
a good cigar. He accepted it, gently, and 
we smoked contemplatively for a while. 
Then he put on his gloves and rose. ‘I 
believe this is your busy hour,’ he remarked. 
‘I shan’t keep you longer.’ 

“It’s been pretty busy, Mr. Babcock,’ 
I returned, ‘and I wish I could persuade 
you to help me out. I have a position here 
which I'd like to offer you, but I feel I— 
think—possibly it wouldn’t appeal to you.’ 
Fancy me stammering this out to a man 
who had begged a quarter eight days before. 

“Babcock looked at me and smiled, his 
old kind, pleasant smile, that you all know. 
‘My dear fellow, I should be delighted to 
accommodate a friend. Allow me to help 
you. At what time would you like me 
to begin ?’ 

“*As soon as possible,’ I heard myself 
say. ‘But possibly—— I fear the re- 
muneration may not ——’ 

“He laid his white hand genially on 
my arm. ‘My dear sir, don’t mention it. 
Whatever is usual. I find that too much 
leisure is ah —— slightly enervating. 
—Will you dine with me to-night?’ 

“T suppose I mumbled some kind of 
acceptance for Babcock raised his voice 
a little, not shrilly but just enough to mark 





a slight imperiousness: ‘Rufus! Rufus! 
Where are you, you rascal ?’ 

“An obsequious, clean, loose-mouthed 
negro stuck his bobbing head in through 
the screen door. ‘Right here, suh; Old 
Rufe is right here, Mistuh Babcock.’ 

“Babcock looked at him affectionately. 
‘Mr. Smith will do me the honor of dining 
with me to-night, Rufus. See to it that 
you don’t spoil the dinner. Have it ready 
at seven, sharp, Rufus!’ 

“The negro bowed and said, ‘Yessuh, 
yessuh, I'll have it all ready, suh. Trust 
Rufe, suh. Old Rufe ain’t forgot ——’ 

“Babcock waved his hand and the nigger 
vanished. I saw him strut down the hall 
and disappear rapidly at the  stairhead. 
My visitor turned to me with a smile. 
‘That fellow has always been in my family, 
sir,’ he said easily. ‘A worthless rascal. 
But I have an affection for him — Now 
in what way can I serve you, Mr. Smith? 
I am at leisure this afternoon.’ 

“And Babcock came back to work.” 

The doctor knocked the ashes from his 
pipe and grunted. Walter Smith suddenly 
looked up and smiled. Across the dimly 
lit hotel lawn a tall, studiously dressed 
man was strolling, a negro just behind him. 
Smith rose and bowed. “This is Mr. 
Babcock, gentlemen,’’ he remarked in his 
steady, clear voice. “Mr. Babcock, will 
you join us for a while?” 

The newcomer took off his silk hat and 
bowed to us all, his gentle smile resting 
on us all. “I shall be very happy to sit 
down for a moment. Rufus!” 

The darky hurried up. “Rufus,” said 
his master, “here is a dollar. I shall stay 
with these gentlemen for a little while. 
Now don’t you dare get drunk on that!” 

Rufe backed away  obsequiously, his 
black face fixed, doglike, on Babcock’s. 
His master turned to say to us, ‘An old 
family servant, gentlemen.” His soft voice 
broke humorously, ‘‘He’s a thorough rascal, 
but faithful. He was raised on our place 
the Babcock place in Kentucky. Lovely 
place, gentlemen, and it’s been in my 
family for two hundred years—the Bab- 
cock family. I can smell the honeysuckle 
yet!” 

He relaxed slightly in his chair, his well- 
bred face politely turned to us, while he 
awaited our pleasure as to what we should 
talk about. 
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CALIFORNIA, WEST-LAND OF HOPE, JOY-LAND OF 
ORANGES, OSTRICHES, PAINTERS, PRUNES, AND 
PLAYS, OF SUNSHINE AND MOUNTAIN CLIMBERS, 
AND ALL THAT SORT OF THING, CELEBRATES ITS 
SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY IN SAN FRAN- 
CISCO THIS MONTH, SEPTEMBER 5-9-I0, THE FES- 
TIVITIES BEING UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 
NATIVE SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF THE STATE. BY 
REASON OF THESE EVENTS, PAST AND PRESENT, THE 
ACCOMPANYING TRIBUTE IS PECULIARLY FITTING: 





California 


By GERALDINE MEYRICK 
DECORATIONS BY M. DUPERU 
Full long she lay in languorous ease 
Upon the sunlit western slope; 
Soothed by the song of murm’ring seas, 
In shade of her uptowering trees, 


She stirred not, nor with fear nor hope. 






























































She felt no stress of cold or heat; 
Soft seasons each with other blent; 
Her winter rains so swift and sweet 


Fair summer did but half retreat— 
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At the Bedrock of History 


Recent Remarkable Discovery of Human Remains Over Three Hundred 
Years Old in the San Joaquin Valley of California 


By A. L. 


KROEBER 


Assistant Professor of Anthropology in the University of California 


ECENTLY, the Department of 
Anthropology of the University of 
California was able to secure, 
with the courteous assistance of 
the Miller and Lux Company, a 

collection of remains, left by a prehistoric 
California people, which are so unique 
as to be of unusual historical importance 
and general interest. 

At some time in the past, a tribe in what 
is now Kern county buried a number of its 
dead with their belongings near the edge of 
a flat-topped hill cut by an arroyo draining 
into Buena Vista lake, now more properly 
Buena Vista reservoir. In the course of 
time the intermittent stream widened its 
canon, until in the winter of 1908-09 that 
part of the upper surface of the mesa in 
which the burials had been made, slid down 
into the bottom of the gulch. Here part of 
the bones were uncovered and this led to the 
discovery of the collection. 

These ancient people, whoever they were, 
cremated or at least partly cremated their 
dead, a custom which was also followed by 
the Indians living in the Tulare valley within 
the historic period. The burnt or half- 
burnt remains were subsequently buried. 
Other individuals, for some reason, seem 
to have been buried without being previously 
placed on the funeral pyre. According to 
the habit of almost all Indians and pre- 
historic peoples, the principal belongings 
of the dead were consigned to the earth 
with them. The objects which were buried 
in this instance comprise articles of basketry, 
netting, string and rope, matting and wood. 
Implements of this sort that have been 
made and used by the modern Indians of 
the state are well known, and large collec- 
tions of them repose in the University 
Museum for permanent preservation and 
the enlightenment of the future. The ob- 


jects found in this discovery are remarkable 
in being of a perishable nature and yet by 
some fortunate chance preserved from a 
prehistoric period. The aboriginal inhabi- 
tant has left behind him innumerable 
remains of his work in hard or indestructible 
materials, so that mortars, pestles, arrow- 
points, flint-knives, pipes, charm-stones, 
sinkers, bone-awls, and shell-beads have 
been found in abundance in almost all parts 
of the state. But it is only once in a thou- 
sand times that articles made of fragile and 
delicate substances, such as vegetable fibers 
and hair, are preserved in the ground 
intact for centuries. When such are dis- 
covered they are consequently of special 
importance, because of the information they 
give as to those sides of the life of ancient 
people of which the material evidences are 
usually destroyed by the lapse of time and 
the elements, so that the archzologist is com- 
pelled to content himself with mere guesses. 

In another respect this collection is 
unique. Almost every piece in it tells a 
story. This, however, is best made clear 
by an account of the actual objects. Prob- 
ably the most interesting specimen is the 
human skull which is here illustrated. An 
arrow has penetrated clear through the 
head. The point entered the eye, destroying 
it, and piercing the thin socket of bone in 
which the eye rests. The arrow then con- 
tinued downward and somewhat to the 
rear, through the interior of the nose and 
upper part of the mouth, striking no bones 
except some of the thin plates of the inner 
air-chamber of the nose. The point then 
passed below the joint of the left jaw, either 
coming to rest against the bone of the lower 
jaw, or perhaps piercing the softer tissues 
and emerging. 

It is clear that the wound was inflicted 
at close range. The force of a good arrow 
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is tremendous when it leaves the bow, but 
quickly diminishes in its flight on account 
of the resistance of the air. In 
only the thinnest walls of bone intercepted 
its progress; nevertheless, a considerable 
body of muscle and tissue was penetrated, 
so that the man behind the bow could not 
have been more than a few yards from the 
one he shot. Then the direction of the shot 
was downward and nearly from the side. 
The Indian habit in battle was to watch for 
the arrows and either receive them on a 
shield or avoid them by dodging, at which 
the warriors by long training were very expert. 
In the excitement 
of a fight all 
possible positions 
are likely to be 
taken and a lucky 
shot may catch a 
manin almost any 
attitude. The ar- 
row must, how 
ever, have had a 
practically hori- 
zontal flight. If 
shot upward into 
the air and again 
descending, it 
would no longer 
possess the mo- 
mentum to pass 
entirely through a 
man’s head. The 
victim, dodging to 
the side to avoid 
one arrow, might 
have been caught 
by another; but if 
so, the part of the 
shaftthat remains 
imbedded shows 
that he must also have been inclining his 
head, which seems an unlikely thing to do 
in battle. 

Considering everything, it therefore seems 
probable that the wound was not inflicted 
in open fight but upon an unsuspecting 
victim. It has been an immemorial habit 
of the California Indians to kill such of 
their medicine-men as lost several patients 
in succession. Their faith in the powers 
of the shaman was so implicit that they 
endowed him with almost absolute power 
of curing disease. If a sick person died, 
they therefore argued that it must be through 
the neglect or malevolence of the medicine- 


this case 


Evidently this man was shot 
mained imbedded in the 





while sleeping. The arrow has re 
skull through many centuries 
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man, and if ill-fortune brought him two or 
three fatal cases within a short period, 
suspicion became a certainty. The first 
opportunity was then sought by the relatives 
of those who had died under his care to 
destroy him. This custom is so deeply 
implanted that even to-day Indian medicine 
men are sometimes killed, and there is little 
doubt that the majority of unexplained 
murders of Indians which are constantly oc- 
curring in all parts of the state are from the 
same motive, though fear of the white man’s 
law prevents its public acknowledgment. 

A favorite method of disposing of the 

marked medicine- 
y man is toambush 
him outdoors. At 
other times he is 
attacked while 
asleep. The direc- 
tion which the ar- 
row took through 
this skull favors 
the latter suppo- 
sition. The posi- 
tion of the arrow 
and its penetrat- 
ing power are ex 
plained perfectly 
if we imagine the 
murderer to have 
stood a few feet 
from the head of 
his unconscious 
victim, who was 
sleeping on_ his 
side. Very likely 
he approached so 
near that the 
point of the arrow 
almost touched 
the head, and 
then shot downward at an angle. The fact 
that the arrow first struck the eye also favors 
this supposition, for the chance is but slight 
of this organ being struck in a fight, whereas, 
as everyone knows, it is the part that is 
instinctively and most naturally aimed at 
when there is opportunity for aim. 

In any case, there is no question that the 
shot accomplished its purpose. Death was 
not instantaneous. The victim may have 
been dispatched by other wounds, or his 
friends may have had opportunity to try 
to remove the arrow. The barb of the 
point would, however, have prevented its 
being extracted by the way it entered, while 
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if the point rested against the bone of the 
jaw, there was no possibility of pushing it 
through and out. Death certainly resulted 
soon. The body was then placed on a pile 
of wood for cremation, with the shaft, or 
part of it, still imbedded. The work of 
cremation was, however, hastily or imper- 
fectly done, perhaps because suitable fire- 
wood was scarce. The charred portions of 
the skull, as visible in the photograph, show 
where the flame consumed the tissues and 
blackened and calcined the bone. The 
ends of the arrow were also burned off, as 
the blackened stubs prove. The section 
of the shaft which was most deeply imbedded, 
however, wasso 
well protected 
by the sur- 
rounding tis- 
sues that the 
flame did not 
reach it, and it 
is not even 
charred. After 
the attempt at 
cremation, the 
remains were 
buried. The 
flesh and skin 
decayed, but 
the wooden ar- 
rowshaft of- 
fered more re- 
sistance to the 
elements and 
was preserved 
just as it had 
rested in the 
face. 

Indian bones 
with stone ar- 
row-heads_ im- 
bedded have sometimes been found, and 
a greater number have been forged, but 
there is probably no case on record of part 
of an actual arrow remaining in position in 
a skull for centuries after decomposition 
of the flesh. 

Another skull in the collection gives 
evidence of a different sort of death. There 
is nothing to show that this individual, who 
was also an adult male, came to a violent 
end. In his case preliminary cremation 
for some reason was not attempted. The 
eyes were covered with two square plates 
of abalone-shell. Into each nostril was 
inserted a long curved piece of shell taken 





in the nostrils 


from the lip of the abalone. Such curved 
pieces have been found in great numbers 
in the graves of the ancient California 
Indians, but usually as ornaments, and so 
far as known, they have never been observed 
used in this way. Finally, the head was 
wrapped in a beaver-skin. Time has also 
dealt leniently with this remnant of what 
was once a man. Part of the scalp and hair 
are preserved. The larger portion of the 
beaver-fur remains, pressed by the weight 
of the adjacent earth closely on the scalp 
and bone, so as to resemble a matting of 
felt. Tightly fitted in this matting are 
small shell-beads of the wampum type. 
Several other 
human remains 
show remarka- 
ble features. 
The most inter- 
esting of these 
consists of the 
complete leg 
and foot-bones 
of an adult, ap- 
parently a man. 
The flesh has 
almost entirely 
passed away, 
but considera- 
ble portions of 
the skinremain, 
shrunk fast to 
the bone by the 
decomposition 
of the interven- 
ing tissues. 
Both limbs 
seem to have 


In this case preparation for burial included plates of abalone ae er a oe 
shell upon the eyes and curved pieces been entirely 


wrapped with 
string. In part 
the string enclosed masses of tule fiber, 
which were first laid along the leg. The 
photograph shows whatremains of thisstring, 
and how about the feet and ankles, where 
the fleshy parts form but a thin covering over 
the bone, it was wrapped most closely and 
has best preserved its original position. 

A similar set of limb-bones, lacking, how- 
ever, the feet, was found wrapped in masses 
of tule and tule fiber. These bones are from 
a youth or a young girl not yet fully grown. 
Of special significance is a mass of human 
hair, consisting of a dozen strands or locks, 
around which is wrapped one end of a long, 
fine net. Nets of this type were used by 
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the recent Indians of the Tulare valley. 
They were made of very fine string. Either 
the net was twisted or folded into a sort of 
band or more frequently spread over the 
head and the long hair confined within it. 
The locks to which this net is attached are, 
however, identical with the coiffure of 
certain tribes of southern California, such 
as the Yuma and Mohave, who practice a 
peculiar style not followed among the 
Indians north of Tehachapi. The hair is 


allowed to grow full length, and is then 
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thick cloth. All the modern basketry from 
California is quite stiff and hard in com- 
parison, the only exception being certain 
large wallets or pouches among the Indians 
about San Diego. The photograph shows 
the circular bottom of one of the five 
pouches found in the present discovery 
and part of the side. The remainder has been 
torn away or has rotted off and been lost. 

The second distinctive feature of this 
work is that the ornamentation is practi- 
cally all confined to patterns made by 
Weaving in strands or strings of 


























Fragment of prehis 
toric hasketry, as soft 
and flexible as cloth 


rolled, plas- 
tered, and 
twisted, but 
without actual 
braiding, into 
from twenty to 
fifty or more 
long, slender, 
straight cylin- 








human hair, black, of course, as 
the Indian’s always is. This is 
quite unexampled and unex- 
plained. We know that ail the 
California Indians, when in 
mourning, cut their hair short, and 
the hair that was cut off was 
sometimes preserved and made 
into belts or other objects of 
ceremonial or sacred use. There 
is no previous case on record of 
human hair having been em- 
ployed for any such utilitarian 
purpose as orna- 
menting basketry. 
These ancient 
people, however, 
made anextensive 
use of hair, as is 
also evidenced by 
the finding of frag- 
ments of string of 
this material. 
Other objects 
bearing a fascinat- 
ing significance to 
the archeologist, 
but which must 
be passed over 














ders of about 
the thickness of the 
a lead-pencil. 

The ends of these are trimmed off evenly 
at the waist-line or even lower. The frag- 
ment preserved shows that just such locks 
were worn by the people who made this 
burial. 

Five basketry pouches or bags were found. 
In weave these are identical with the baskets 
of the modern Indians, but are entirely 
distinct in two respects. In the first place, 
the materials used are all soft, so that while 
the technique is strictly one of basket weav- 
ing, the product is as soft and flexible as 


Hair and the net that held it ages ago, in a style peculiar to 
Mohave Indians to-day 


here, comprise a 
sack of network 
witha draw-string 
to close it; fish-nets of various sizes and 
strength; a fragment of aboriginally hewn 
plank painted red, of which the ends and one 
side are charred by fire, and of which the pur- 
pose is entirely conjectural; string and rope of 
various thicknesses, made chiefly of shredded 
tule and of the fiber of the mescal plant of 
southern California; and finally, fragments 
of tule matting, some of them woven and 
some sewn through, of the same type that 
the Yokuts Indians of the Tulare valley 
used as bedding and for the walls of their 


huts until a few yearsago. 
There are only two ob- 
jects that it will be possi- 
ble to describe separately. 

One of these is the 
skullof an eagle, evidently 
carefully prepared. Both 
eyes were covered with 
circular disks of abalone- 
shell nearly two inches in 
diameter, fastened in 
place with some sort of 
gum. Such treatment of 
the dead was usually ac 
corded by the Indians 
only to human_ beings, 
and when applied to an 
animal is therefore clear 
evidence of religious wor- 
ship. A parallel comes 
from southern California. 
The Diegueno and Lui- 
seno Indians of San Diego 
county practise what is 
called the Eagle Cere- 
mony, which is a form of 
mourning ritual held in 
honor of a chief. The 
principal act of the wor- 
ship is singing over a 
captive eagle, which is 
finally killed by pressure 
upon its heart. The 
feathers are then carefully 
kept for dancing regalia, 
to be used in future repe- 
titions of the ceremony, 
while the body of the 
eagle is buriedas carefully 
as ifit werea man. Evi- 
dently this same cere- 
mony, or something very 
like it, was anciently part 
of the religious worship 
of the Indians inhabiting 
the Tulare valley. 

The last piece which 
can be mentioned consists 
of a blanket. This fact 
is in itself remarkable, 
for no Indians’ within 
California have ever been 
found to the 
knowledge of weaving 
cloth, nor have even frag- 
ments of cloth of any sort 
been discovered in their 


possess 
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This is the leg of a prehistoric California 
Indian closely wrapped with tule grass 
and string, remarkably preserved 
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graves or among their 
remains. This piece is 
of plain white cotton, 


about six feet square, and 
preserved almost com- 
pletely. Its last posses- 
sor, however, had strange 
notions of the purpose of 
a blanket, for he cut or 
tore in it two large holes, 
through which he could 
pass his arms, and then 
wore the blanket as a 
cape or coat. The piece 
was clearly not made for 
such a purpose, for in 
that case it would have 
been woven of the proper 
shape, or the armholes 
would have been smoothly 
cut out and edged, instead 
of being frayed. A com- 
parison of this blanket 
shows it to be identical in 
material and appearance 
with the textile 
manufactured by the cliff- 
dwellers and ancient 
Pueblos of New Mexico 
and Arizona. The Pueblo 
Indians as known in /is- 
toric times have made no 
cloth of this nature, pre- 
ferring instead _ heavy 
goods of a very different 
texture. There can be no 
question but that this 
piece was made by an 
ancient cliff-dweller or 
Pueblo of New Mexico 
or perhaps eastern Ari- 
zona, was carried in the 
course of trade as far as 
central California, and 
there fell into the hands 
of some less civilized 
aborigine and was  con- 
verted by him into a gar- 
ment by the rude process 
of punching out two arm- 
holes. This is the first 
clear evidence of prehis- 
toric communication be- 
tween the Southwest and 


goods 


that part of California 
which lies north of 
Tehachapi. 
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Who were the people that left these re- 
markable remains, what were their affili- 
ations, and how long ago did they roam over 
the plains and hills of the southern San 
Joaquin valley? The age of the objects 
can only be estimated. A prematurely 
hasty supposition, based only on the perish- 
able nature of many of the materials, might 
put the age at only a century or less. It 
must be remembered, however, that much 
of the west side of this valley, especially at 
the upper end of the San Joaquin-Tulare 
valley, is exceedingly arid. The burials 
were made on an elevation, in firm yet 
porous soil, so that the drainage conditions 
as regards rainfall were almost ideally 
perfect. It is doubtful if the objects were 
even damp more than a few days in the 
year. As articles of hair, wool, cotton, 
fibers, and wood have been found well pre- 
served after thousands of years’ burial in 
Egypt and Peru and other desert regions, 
there is no reason against the assumption 
of a high antiquity for this discovery, if 
other circumstances so demand. And such 
circumstances there are. 

In the first place, no article of European 
manufacture, or made from a substance 
imported by Europeans, or showing the 
influence of European civilization, occurs 
inthe collection. Allthe twine and rope, with 
the exception of one extra-heavy fragment, 
is two-ply. The rope and string of civilized 
peoples is almost always three-ply; but it is 
regularly two-ply if of aboriginal Indian 
manufacture. Then, most of the objects 
are in a fragmentary condition, and this in 
spite of the favorable situation and pro- 
tection. The basketry pouches, the string 
made of mescal fiber, the decorated eagle 
skull, the style of wearing the hair, are all 
unexampled in the interior of the state 
and find parallels only in southernmost 
California. It is therefore necessary to 
suppose either that a people allied to the 
Indians of southern California, or perhaps 
their very progenitors, lived in the Tulare 
valley at the time these articles were made; 
or at any rate, that the customs and habits 
which are now characteristic only of south- 
ern California extended at the time in 
question much farther north. 

In either case a long period of time must 
have elapsed. The California Indians are 
noted for being vehemently attached to the 
particular locality where they have been 


born. They can be induced only with 
difficulty to remove from their homes, and 
ethnology, history, and the evidences of 
language show that they have all been for a 
very long time sedentary and stationary. 
Movements of population undoubtedly must 
have occurred, as they have taken place 
everywhere else, but they were slow and 
gradual shiftings of bodies of people, not 
true migrations. Such a gradual shifting 
from Buena Vista lake to southernmost 
California would have occupied at least 
centuries. 

On the other hand, if the people them- 
selves did not move, but if the customs 
which were once widespread died out in 
the north through the importation of new 
habits and manners of life and became 
gradually restricted to the southern area, 
a long period must also have been requisite 
to bring about such a change. Indians, like 
all uncivilized races, are notoriously con- 
servative when left to follow their own 
inclinations. Their father’s way is good 
enough for them. That customs and 
fashions alter among them as well as among 
ourselves is of course not to be doubted, but 
it is necessary to assume at least several 
centuries as the shortest period within which 
so many characteristics of the life still found 
in the south could have been completely 
obliterated in the north by mere evolution 
and gradual change of habits. 

Finally the character of the cloth blanket 
shows clearly that it must have been carried 
from the Southwest prior to the historic 
period. As the Pueblo Indians have been 
under Spanish influence for more than three 
centuries, it is necessary to assign at least 
this age to the bones and objects in the 
burials. How much older they are, it is 
only possible to conjecture by judging of 
their state of preservation. In any event, 
it is clear that we have in this discovery, 
which will remain permanently preserved 
for the people of California in the Museum 
of their State University, the concrete evi- 
dence that at some period going back into 
the centuries there lived in the great central 
valley of the state an aboriginal people, 
differing from those found there in historic 
times, in some way connected or affiliated 
with the ancestors of the more recent tribes 
of the southern part of California, and 
maintaining communication with the an- 
cient Pueblo Indians of the Southwest. 
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The Romance of 
the Little 
Conductor 


By LEONA ANSTINE SUTTER 


DRAWINGS BY J. K. HILL 


HE Little Conductor bustled 
about in the observation-car of 
the Limited, gathering up the 
newspapers and magazines which 
the passengers had discarded. 
What he wanted of them no one asked. 
The desert-dust lay white on everything 
in the car and those who that day were 
crossing “the country God forgot’? were 
too intensely taken up with their own dis- 
comfort to feel any interest in anything else. 

Finally the Little Conductor paused 
before a tempting Sunday edition of a 
San Francisco paper lying on one of the 
chairs. He was about to take it when 
something menacing in the expression of 
the tall man who had placed it there 
forbade. 

“Are you through with the paper, sir?” 
he asked deferentially. The tall man was 
very uncomfortable, his collar lay in wilted 
folds about his neck and he mopped the 
perspiration with a great persistence from 
his brow. From the irritable expression 
of his face he might have been the Dis- 
agreeable Man reincarnate. 

“What in the name of Satan do you want 
with it? It isn’t littering the car—is it?” 
he shouted so loudly that the Little Con- 
ductor half-jumped out of his skin, while 
the eager look in the pale, blue eyes turned 
to pained surprise. There was somehow 
a friendliness in the Little Conductor’s 
eyes that few could resist. From one end 
of the division to the other men knew and 
liked Tom Percy. Business-engrossed men 
who did not know another trainman be- 
tween New York and San Francisco called 
him Tom when they came aboard and had 
a smile for him. 

“Why, no, sir,’ he stammered now 
apologetically. ‘You see I make the papers 





The Little Conductor 
gathered up the news- 
papers and magazines 


into a bundle and throw them off every 
trip for a little woman who lives all alone 
on a ranch near here. We'll. come to it 
pretty soon and you'll see her or the little 
girl waiting in the door. They’re glad to 
get the papers. Perhaps you'll spare just 
the woman’s section, sir?” 

The disagreeable man’s eye traveled 
out over the great white cheerless expanse 
relieved only by the mesquite and soap- 
weed and his voice was softer. 

“Why, take it all,’ he said. “Any 
woman who lives alone in this country 
can have my paper before I’ve so much 
as looked at the headlines. God! the 
ghastly loneliness of it!’ 

But the Little Conductor was already 
halfway down the car and having added 
the San Francisco paper quickly to the 
bundle, he snapped some rubbers around 
it and stepped out upon the rear platform. 

A little curiously, the disagreeable pas- 
senger followed him. Presently the lonely 
whitewashed ranch-house came in sight 
and as the Limited thundered by he saw 
for an instant a woman’ and child standing 
in a low doorway, bathed in the alkali 
dust. They were not the usual ranch 
type—he caught a glimpse of neatly- 
combed hair and snowy collars and cuffs 
as they whirled by. Looking back he saw 
the child coming on a run toward the spot 
where the bundle of papers lay. Her hair 
streamed behind her in the wind. 
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The conductor’s eyes followed the fleet, 
graceful childish figure tenderly until he 
lost sight of her behind a bunch of mes- 
quite. He turned around, surprised not to 
find himself alone upon the platform. 

“Do you mean to tell me that that woman 
and child live there alone?” the other de- 
manded. ‘Alone upon that God-forgotten 
spot ?” 

“I’m positive of it,” Tom Percy answered, 
“although I’ve never been any closer to the 
house than the rear platform of the Lim- 
ited. But I’ve seen her and the child out 
in the garden and about the outhouses doing 
the work her man would be doing if she 
had one.” 

The disagreeable man had forgotten his 
discomfort. He felt a faint interest in 
someone outside himself. 

“How long have you been throwing out 
the papers?” he asked. 

A look of tender reminiscence crossed 
the conductor’s face. 

“Three years now,”’ he answered. “And 
I’ve learned to watch for her every trip. 
I declare, occasionally when I only see the 
child I’m most blue. What a brave creature 
that woman must be, for she’s always clean 
and neat as you saw her to-day. I’ve 
watched to see the curse of the desert get 
hold of her, expected to see her get not to 
care as folks do who live in such places 
long. Week in and week out she’s there 
alone with not a soul to speak to except 
the child. You couldn’t blame her if 
she got careless and slovenly, but she 
doesn’t. And as long as I get a glimpse 
of white collars and cuffs I know she hasn’t 
given up. A man would have long ago.” 

Still talking they made their way back 
into the car and sat down side by side on 
two chairs near the door. A sudden fiercer 
gust of wind sprinkled the desert sand and 
cinders over their coats. 

“Does the wind always blow like this 
out here?” the disagreeable passenger 
asked. 

Tom Percy smiled. “Oh, no,” he said. 
“There’s a day, say every two weeks, 
when the air is as clear as crystal and the 
sand lays as quiet as the bones that bleach 
there and you can see clear out to the base 
of the purple hills miles away.” 

Tom Percy had the gift of words. If 
you knew him well or invited his confidence 
he might show you shyly a book of railroad 
songs, with his name on the red cover, full 


of bad meter but a certain, unmistakable 
rough poetry. 

“But usually ?” the other man questioned. 

“Usually, it’s like this, sir,’ Percy an- 
swered. 

“And that woman!” his companion 
exclaimed. ‘‘My Lord, looking out day 
after day upon that tenantless expanse 
through her screen of alkali dust, and 
keeping her heart—why man, it’s a lesson!” 

“That’s what I think,” the Little Con- 
ductor said appreciatively. ““Do you know 
it’s a lesson that does me more good than 
any I ever learned in Sunday-school when 
I was a kid? Why sometimes when I want 
to give up, when I get to thinking there’s 
nothing worth living for—I’m alone in the 
world, you know—I remember that little 
woman smiling there in the door as the train 
whirls by and I declare I’m real ashamed.” 

It was the next trip when the great event 
of Tom Percy’s life happened. He had 
thrown the papers off as usual and watched 
from the end of the observation-car, the 
child come running to get them. He had 
been lonely that day, the passengers that 
trip were an unapproachable lot and _ it 
was with a sigh of discontent that he turned 
to enter the observation-car. At that 
moment there came a jar that nearly threw 
him off his feet and with a long shudder 
the train came to a dead stop. He has- 
tened to the front to find out what the 
trouble was. It proved to be an accident 
that would delay them several hours in 
that lonely spot. He tried not to look too 
pleased, for how should. anyone know that 
yonder in that whitewashed cottage lay 
the one clean sweet romance of his woman- 
shy, bachelor life? 

It was true that he had never met this 
woman, had never spoken to her, but those 
brief visions from the rear end of the Lim- 
ited had taught him more than many a 
man learns in a long period of courtship. 
He knew that she was clean, alert and brave 
for he knew her fight with the dust and 
the starvation-ghastliness of the desert. 

Day by day and month by month he 
had watched a starry, shadowed temple 
of adoration raise its white walls about 
the form that he had never seen except 
framed in the lonely ranch surroundings. 
It had grown so slowly that he was hardly 
aware of it himself. 

Tom Percy saw a good deal of women 
altogether—fussy, fretfui creatures he found 
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“You see, I throw them off every trip for a little woman who lives 
alone on a ranch near here” 








most of them, querulous and self-absorbed. 
Most of them would shrivel up under tests 
such as he knew she had borne, the little 
flower for whom every trip he had made 
his bundle of papers. She had come into 
his loneliness, his sometimes discontent—for 
he was a domestic man at heart and he 
grieved that he had no laughter of little 
children in his life—like an incarnate in- 
spiration, and he had defied fate to distil 
a mist of commonplaceness about his 
dream. 

Once in his youth there had come to 
him the mirage of a dream like this, but 
when he had approached it with reverent, 
shining eyes it had disappeared utterly 
before his expectant, longing vision, for 
he had found that the woman was not 
brave! Worse, she was a coward. There 
had been a terrible accident and this woman 
about whom he, a beardless youth, had 
woven his fabric of worship, had proven 
craven. He had often shuddered after- 
ward in his tossing, restless sleep as he 
saw over and over again through a pillar 
of smoke and fire this woman he had cared 
for pushing a frail child between herself 
and danger. He had told her at once in 
white sternness that all was over between 
them and from that day had had but one 
ideal, that the woman whom he loved 
must be proven brave! And because his 


ideal was so high he had lived out his 
life in loneliness. Then at last when his 
hair had begun to frost a little and his 
steps had taken him over the top of the 
hill and he had begun the decline he had 
found this woman of pioneer stuff, of 
proven courage, and he had woven his 
romance about her. 

It was with a genuine cardiac confla- 
gration that he brushed and oiled his hair 
and dusted his clothes preparatory to 
walking back to the ranch-house, sure 
of his welcome and yet inwardly trembling 
and afraid. In the house the stopping of 
the Limited had been observed. The child 
looking back as she bore home her bundle 
of papers had seen the long train come to 
a stop and full of wonder had hastened 
to the cottage with the news. 

“Oh, come and see, mother,” she shouted. 
“The train is stopping in the hollow, and 
oh, now, mother, do you suppose we shall 
see the Beautiful Man?” 

They had long called him the Beautiful 
Man and “imagined” things about him. 
The child had given him the name, for 
she had been quick to observe the happi- 
ness the papers always brought her mother 
and the light that came in the tired face 
when she received them. 

They had talked about him often. 
“Tsn’t it wonderful, child, that someone 
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should be thinking of us, someone we 
never spoke to in all our lives, someone 
who’s_ kind just because he loves to be 
kind and who knows he'll never get any- 
thing—anything in return? Isn't it good 
to know, baby-mine?” the mother would 
ask over and over sometimes when they 
sat on the stoop of the cabin and watched 
the sunset disappearing and the topaz 
night stealing in. And the child would 
repeat after her, ‘‘‘Who’s kind just because 
he loves to be kind and who knows he will 
never receive anything in return.’’’ Then 
her little eyes would become wide and 
serious and she’d ask, ‘Don’t you suppose 
God will let us do something for him some- 
time, mother-mine ?” 

Then often while the night stole in from 
the foothills they would ‘imagine’? about 
him and the finest imagining of all was 
that some day the train would stop and 
the Beautiful Man. would come _ himself 
and eat with them. And sometimes the 
child put it in her prayers. 

“Now mother-woman, is our chance,” 
she said gleefully as she came in bursting 
with her news. ‘‘You’ve told me that we 
must always wait for our chance to pay 
back kindness and you're certainly a goad 
cook. Oh, do you think maybe he'll take 
dinner with us?” 

In her eagerness she stood first upon 
one foot and then upon the other. The 
mother, used to disappointments, feared 
lest the child should set her hopes too high. 
After all the train might only be delayed 
a few moments. 

“Don’t count too much on it, girlie,” 
she said. “The train may only be delayed 
a few moments and maybe even if it isn’t 
the Beautiful Man may be too busy to come 
back here and see us.” 

The child’s face took on a look of happy 
scorn at this preposterous suggestion. 

““Mother-woman,” said she, “for a wise 
woman you're sometimes not very wise,” 
and there was no hint of impudence in the 
child’s tone, only a tender chaffing, for 
she was a child grown old from having 
no children to play with. “Do you sup- 
pose he’d throw us off a beautiful bundle 
of papers every time he passed for three 
years and then not be interested enough 
to come and see what we were like when 
he had a chance?” 

The woman said no more, for she would 
not shake the child’s faith and the child’s 


suggestion was being hugged very close 
in a lonely heart just then. The very 
faintest pink tinge came into her cheeks, 
making her almost pretty. 

“Girlie-mine,”’ she began, but the child 
had disappeared from the room. Pres- 
ently she came in bursting with news. 

“He’s coming, mother-woman,’ she 
shouted. ‘‘He’s coming! Now aren’t you 
ashamed you didn’t believe enough ?” 

A look of pleasure came into the woman’s 
face, for after all this man had made the 
loneliness endurable with his papers that 
they could not afford to buy even if they 
could have obtained them at the little 
postoffice and supply station twenty miles 
away. Before her marriage she had been 
a western school-teacher in a tiny mining- 
camp and reading had been the joy of her 
life. During her husband’s life, following 
him about on his prospecting tours which 
never amounted to anything, suffering 
every sort of privation, she had had very 
little time to read and the education that 
she had had almost slipped away entirely 
as she grew too tired to think. Then when 
his restless prospecting in all kinds of 
weather had induced tuberculosis and, 
broken in health, he had brought her to 
this lonely ranch she had had no oppor- 
tunity to keep up even though she had the 
time. Sometimes the hunger for news of 
the outside world grew unbearable. Then 
one day when the husband had taken to 
his bed for good she had seen something 
come sailing out of the rear door of the 
Limited as it whirled past. “It proved to 
be a bundle of papers. The man sick- 
unto-death and the discouraged woman, 
world-hungry, had caressed and wept over 
them. After that, they always had them 
and when her husband grew too weak to 
read she read to him news of the outside 
world. After his death, the conductor on 
the Limited, all unconscious of the tragedy 
that had taken place there, continued to 
throw off the papers and magazines and they 
had kept her from losing her mind by divert- 
ing it to thoughts of the world outside. 

She had stayed on alone there, for the 
ranch could be made to yield them a living, 
which was more than she was sure of any- 
where else. 

But the child was shrieking in her ear 
as she stood there in the low kitchen, ‘‘Oh, 
mother, can’t I go to meet him? Can’t 
I go to meet the Beautiful Man?” 
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“I love you, little woman,” he was saying 








With a smile she yielded permission and 
the tiny feet were soon racing madly through 
the sand, and looking out presently she 
saw the child lifted high in a blue-coated 
man’s arms. Then hand in hand they 
came toward the ranch-house and she 
waited for them in the .door. 

He raised his cap when he was near the 
door and she met him with hand out- 
stretched and without embarrassment, as 
gentle-folk meet the world over. 

“It seems too good to be true that you, 
you, who have been a so much better friend 
to us than you know, are really here,’’ she 
said, and presently she was pouring out 
the tale of those lonely years in his ears 
while the child sat wonder-struck and 
happy on a soapbox near them. 

Flushed with her confidences, with the 
first song in her heart that had come there 
for many a long day, the woman arose, 
overwhelmed at last that she had talked 
so long, her instinct of hospitality alert 
with apology that she had offered him 
nothing. 

With the steps of a child she bustled 
about getting him a meal out of the scanty 
provisions the ranch-house and the little 


irrigated garden furnished, while he watched 
her happily or played joyously with the child. 

At last it was ready, a very humble meal, 
but the cloth under the heavy cracked china 
was snowy and spotless and the biscuits 
were light and good. He did not care 
that she had no butter to offer him, for the 
wild honey was sweet as the lips of the child 
and she had given him her best. 

“Isn’t he splendid, mother?” the child 
asked once with the democracy and un- 
abashment of childhood. ‘‘Isn’t he nicer 
even than we imagined?” 

And with a blush the woman acknowl- 
edged that he was indeed very much nicer. 
It gave him the courage that before had 
been lacking. The old shyness had come 
upon him in the cottage and he had been 
near relinquishing his happiness when it 
smiled at him. across the gate. Now sud- 
denly he was bold as love, sure of itself, 
always is. 

While the child looked on with wonder- 
ing, happy eyes, seeing a fairy-tale come 
true, his calloused hand was suddenly laid 
upon the woman’s smaller toil-worn one, 
and he was saying: 

“Tt’s all very strange, but I love you 
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little woman, I love you!”’ And the lonely 
little woman’s eyes were filled with tears, 
but she did not draw her hand away as 
her trembling lips formed the hardly- 
audible question, ‘‘Why ?” 

“How is it possible?” she asked. “Why 
you never spoke to me until to-day? How 
can you love me?” 

And suddenly sure of himself beyond 
any doubt, he answered, seeing her with 
the glorifying eyes of love, ‘‘Because you’re 
very beautiful, because you’re good, be- 
cause you’re brave!’ 

.And before the train pulled out it was 
all arranged that when the Limited made 
the next trip she and the child should be 
ready to go with him to the end of the run, 


where a minister would be awaiting them, 
and the cottage that Tom Percy had seen 
in his dreams, ready for their occupancy. 
The Limited itself should stop for their 
romance. Everyone would be watching 
for her when he helped her aboard and 
he would be proud beyond speaking. 
Once—he never mentioned it himself— 
he had placed the railroad company greatly 
in his debt. Now he could ask a favor 
sure that it would be granted. He would 
take her away from the desert and its 
cruelty to a world where the sun shone 
more kindly than anywhere else on earth, 
where the blossoms rioted and the sea 
crept up to California’s Golden Land of 
the whole world’s dream. 
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Twilight in the Redwoods 


By ELIZABETH GRISWOLD ROWE 


The sun has slipped behind the mountains steep 
On whose thick, wooded slopes I linger yet, 
Beneath the redwood’s shadow, hushed and deep, 

And full of night. For me the sun has set. 
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But suddenly the dusk is vibrant. Hark! : 
An oriole sings with lingering run and trill; : 
I raise my eyes; across the canon dark, 
On distant slopes the sun is shining still. 
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The Forty-Seventh Star 


Some Straight Facts Concerning Arizona and Her Outlook in 
the Family of States 


By RicHarp FE. SLoAN 


Governor of Arizona 


With the signing of the statehood bill, June 20th, by President Taft, the 
last of the territories—excepting only Alaska and Hawaii—joined Uncle Sam’s 
Union of states. Governor Sloan here tells something about the interesting re- 
gion of which he is the present executive; in a future issue the attractive fea- 
tures of New Mexico will be considered. The Arizona election of delegates 
will occur September 12th, and the constitutional convention on October 10th: 





HE territory of Ari- 
zona became such by 
Act of Congress ap- 
proved February 24, 
1863. It was made 
by the act to embrace 
all that part of the 
then territory of New 
Mexico lying west of 
a line projected due 
south from the south- 
western corner of Col- 
orado. Differing 
from all other terri- 
torial organic acts, 
this act contained the 
statement that the 
territorial government 
should be maintained 
and continued until 
such time as the peo- 
ple residing therein 
should, with the con- 
sent of Congress, form 














a state government 
and apply for and obtain admission into the 
Union as a state. This provision will appear 
remarkable, when we consider that, at the time 
of the creation of the territory, the country 
embraced therein was the least known and 
the least densely populated of any section 
of the United States and the country was 
then in the midst of the Civil war. 

At the time the territory was created, 
the population, exclusive of Indians, did 


not exceed four thousand people. Tucson 
was then a village of approximately fifteen 
hundred inhabitants, nearly all of whom 
were Mexicans. There were a few scattered 
settlements south of Tucson in the valley 
of the Santa Cruz and along the Sonoita. 
Small settlements of Americans had been 
made at points on the lower Colorado, 
such as Las Paz and Yuma, and a few 
gold hunters had penetrated into the 
interior and were mining in the foothills 
of the Bradshaws. 

In the early part of 1864, the first of- 
ficers of the territory, including the gov- 
ernor, secretary and a part of the Supreme 
Court, came to the territory by way of 
Santa Fé under military escort. Governor 
Goodwin by proclamation established the 
temporary capital at Fort Whipple, then 
located at a point about twenty miles north 
of the town of Prescott. The capital shortly 
afterward was removed to Prescott, where, 
with the exception of a short sojourn at 
Tucson, it remained until permanently 
established in 1889 at Phoenix. 

Owing to the disturbed condition of the 
southwest during and following the war, 
the settlement of the new territory for the 
first few years was slow. In 1870, the census 
showed a population of approximately ten 
thousand, exclusive of Indians. In 1880, 
the population had grown to approximately 
forty thousand. In 1890, the population 
was in round numbers sixty thousand. 
The census of 1900 gave a population of 
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The Capitol building at Phoenix, Arizona, now housing the affairs of a state 


122,932. The population in 1910 probably 
exceeds, somewhat, two hundred thousand. 
While not the largest subdivision of the 
United States, Arizona is the fifth state 
in area, being exceeded only by Texas, 
California, Montana and New Mexico. 
Contrary to general belief, Arizona pos- 
sesses a climate which is far from being 
uniform as regards both temperature and 
precipitation. This is due to marked 
differences in elevation of the various sec- 
tions. The Mogollon plateau, running 
from the northwest corner of the state 
in a southwesterly direction into New 
Mexico with an average elevation of 
approximately six thousand feet, has a 
climate similar to that of the central portion 
of Colorado, while the section along the 
Colorado river and through the great valley 
of the Gila and Salt rivers presents a climate 
semitropical in temperature, but which 
on account of the absence of humidity, 
is by no means oppressive. The winters 
in the lower elevations are delightful, while 
the summers are such as may be expected 
in any portion of the so-called desert sec- 
tions of the southwest. Taken as a whole, 


* 
the climate of the territory is unsurpassed 
for healthfulness and freedom from the 
ordinary discomforts of excessive cold 
or excessive heat. 

The precipitation varies with the altitude. 
At points along the Colorado the annual 
precipitation is as low as three inches, 
while in the Chiricahua mountains, por- 
tions of the Bradshaws and on the Mogollon 
plateau, it is as high as thirty inches. 
Taking the territory as a whole, it is prob- 
able that the mean average precipitation 
is approximately twelve inches. There 
are parts, therefore, favorably situated as 
to elevation and rainfall, which will admit 
of profitable dry farming, but taking the 
territory as a whole its agriculture depends 
upon irrigation. With the low average 
rainfall, the streams, notably the Salt 
and Gila and their tributaries, are subject 
to great variation in the volume of water 
flowing in their channels. Floods are 
frequent, followed by the almost complete 
drying up of the streams. This makes 
storage a necessity. 

Little or nothing was done toward storage 
on a large scale until the Government took 
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Richard IE. Sloan 


up the work under the terms of the Hans- 
borough-Newlands act. So far, the Rec- 
lamation Service, under the terms of this 
act, has concentrated its work at two 
points: the Laguna dam on the Colorado 
and the Roosevelt dam on the Salt river. 
The first of these is already completed. 
It is a diversion dam purely and is not 
intended to store, but to divert the flow 
of the Colorado. While the dam_ itself 
is completed, the project remains unfinished 
for the reason that it calls for the construc- 
tion of a large canal on the California side 
with a siphon under the river to carry the 
water from this canal to the Arizona side 
to be used upon the lands in the vicinity 
of Yuma. The project will be completed 
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can be profitably utilized are fully equipped 
with the necessary canals and machinery. 
Much of this power will be used for pump- 
ing water along the valley of the Salt and 
the Gila at the many points where this 
may be profitably done. In this way, in 
addition to the two hundred and _ forty 
thousand acres which will be directly 
supplied by means of the reservoir, it is 
probable that fully fifty thousand acres 
will be reclaimed and supplied with water. 

In addition to the two reclamation 
projects I have mentioned, both of which 
are nearly completed, there are others 
which are being held by the Government, 
and which will receive attention as soon 
as the money may be supplied for that 
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A typical scene of Arizona’s greatest industry. 


in 1911 and will supply water for the irriga- 
tion of approximately one hundred and thirty 
thousand acres of land on the Arizona side. 

The dam at Roosevelt is purely a storage 
project. It is practically finished. It is 
one of the largest of its kind in the world. 
When filled, it will hold approximately 
one million four hundred thousand acre 
feet, and will directly supply water for 
two hundred and forty thousand acres of 
land. As an incident to the reservoir 
will be the power-plants for the generation 
of electricity, some of which are already 
installed and others are to be installed 
as soon as a market can be had for the 
additional power. It is estimated that 
fully thirty thousand horsepower can thus 
‘be developed when all the points which 


The great smelter of the Arizona Copper Company at Clifton 


purpose. The largest of these is at Parker, 
on the Colorado, at the point where the 
Arizona and California Railroad crosses 
the river. A dam similar in type to the 
Laguna dam will be built at this point 
and will supply with an abundance of 
water two hundred thousand acres of land 
of unsurpassed fertility. Smaller projects, 
but of great prospective value, will doubtless 
be constructed on the Santa Cruz, the San 
Pedro, the Agua Frio, the Verde, the Little 
Colorado, and at one or two points on the 
lower Gila. 

The Reclamation Service experts esti- 
mate that there is available for irrigation 
in the territory, by means of storage and 
pumping, excluding as much of the flow 
of the Colorado as will not be diverted 
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by the Laguna and Parker projects, four 
and a half million acre feet, or in other 
words, sufficient water to thoroughly irri- 
gate more than one million acres of land. 
While this is a small part of the total area 
of land susceptible to irrigation, yet when 
we consider that this land, on account of 
its productiveness and the climatic con- 
ditions, is, under intensive cultivation, 
capable of supporting one person per acre, 
it means that not less than one million 
people may be thus supported directly 
and indirectly. 

Agriculture is by no means the sole 
industry. Arizona now leads all the 
states and territories in 
the production of copper. 


In addition there are 
many gold and _ silver 


properties which are prof- 
itably worked. Coal ex- 


ists in several places, 
and although as_ yet 


undeveloped, the coal 
measures appear to be of 
great extent and value. 
There has recently been 
developed near Fort 
Bowie a marble quarry 
said to be the equal of 
any in the world. All 
kinds of building mate- 
rial is found and most 
promising deposits of 
mica have been located 
at various places in the 
Grand cafion. 

Ostrich growing is at- 
tracting great attention. 
It has been demonstrated 
that the conditions for 
the successful growing of ostriches are as 
favorable, if not more so, as in South 
Africa. The number of birds in the Salt 
river valley is not less than six thousand. 
Many are investing in ostrich farms, so 
that the industry promises to be one of the 
largest and most profitable in the territory. 

There are ten million acres of forest 
lands included within forest reserves. Lum- 
bering is an important industry. Sheep- 
growing in the northern part of the terri- 
tory and cattle-growing in the central and 
southern sections are still extensively 
followed. 

There are more than two thousand miles 
of steam railways in operation and new lines 
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Governor of Arizona 


are being projected and built, so that in 
a comparatively short time the transpor- 
tation problem, so far as facilities are con- 
cerned, will be solved. Phoenix, Tucson, 
Douglas, Bisbee, Prescott, Globe, and 
Clifton are the principal towns. They ex- 
hibit all the energy, progressiveness and 
push characteristic of the West. Boards 
of trade, social and commercial clubs, 
churches, and libraries are maintained on 
a scale which would be creditable to towns 
of much larger population. 

The public school system will compare 
favorably with that of the most advanced 
states of the Union. The territory main- 
tains a university, two 
normal schools, and high 
schools in each of the 
larger towns. The stand- 
ard for teachers is high 
and the wages paid cor- 
respondingly so. The 
new state will start off 
with all needed institu- 
tions, such as a modern 
and well-equipped prison, 
an asylum for the in- 
sane, an industrial school 
and a home for aged 
and infirm pioneers. 

There are more than 
sixty daily, weekly and 
monthly periodicals. The 
banks are in a healthy 
condition, with unusually 
largedeposits. The finan- 
cial condition of the 
territory is most gratify- 
ing and its credit equal 
to that of most of the 
states. This condition 
has been maintained for a number of years, 
notwithstanding that the rate of taxation is 
being constantly lowered. 

The laws are faithfully executed and 
there is relatively little crime. Our people 
are cosmopolitan, yet American, and the 
average intelligence is remarkably high. 
With our attractive climate, great resources, 
educational facilities, and the opportunities 
presented for profitable investments, and 
the rich rewards which await labor and 
industry, Arizona will not only speedily 
grow in population and wealth, but will 
under statehood develop a type of civili- 
zation that will astonish and at the same 
time will delight all the nation. 


























The prickly-pear is most grateful for cultivation, responding with fifty tons to the acre 


Vindicating the Prickly-Pear 


By DAvip GRIFFITHS 


Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


VERY old-timer in Texas has 

distinct recollections of the years 

of famine when cattle were kept 

alive on prickly-pear. He knows 
: that “it is sure good feed,” that 
on several occasions it has been the sal- 
vation of thousands of cattle and that over 
a large area of territory to-day twice as 
many cattle are raised as would be possible 
were it not for prickly-pear growing sponta- 
neously. But in spite of the fact that it has 
been proven to be a profitable thing to utilize 
when growing wild, the idea of planting and 
cultivating it, or actually growing it inten- 
tionally, is yet a rather novel one. 

The plant has a bad reputation. It 
looks anything but promising as a stock 
food. Handling any portion of the plant 
with bare hands is fraught with pain. 
Its spines are a torture. Its presence has 
been deplored in history and reviled in 
song until its very name has been synon- 
ymous with an impossible desert, the mention 
of which is interpreted by the land specu- 
lators to be a knock at the country. But 
an ingenious way has been devised for 


getting rid of the spines. Many stockmen 
have proven it to be a blessing in disguise, 
while a few are now beginning to plant 
it as a regular crop. 

It was in 1905 that the first cultivated 
plantings of prickly-pear were established 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. In February of this year a 
half-acre was planted on thoroughly tilled 
ground upon the ranch of Alexander Sin- 
clair, at San Antonio, Texas. 

Even the ideas of the department in the 
beginning were entirely different from what 
they are now after five years of experimen- 
tation. It was thought at first that the 
proper procedure would be to introduce 
some form or species from foreign regions 
which did not possess such objectionable 
appendages as spines and spicules (spine- 
less cactus). The native pear was planted 
largely as a check for comparison with 


the more promising introduced forms 
established at the same time. 
The first winter weeded out all the 


spineless forms by killing them outright, 
leaving only the natives and more hardy 
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When the ground is moist, the pear cuts are merely dropped on the ground, where they take root 


spiny species, proving the utter uselessness 
in this situation of the thornless species 
for which so much has been claimed. The 
response of the native spiny plants to cul- 
tivation was, however, phenomenal the 
first year, and suggested that it might be 
profitable to grow even this most unprom- 
ising plant as a farm crop. Eighteen or 
twenty months after this planting was made, 
the first crop was harvested. It demon- 
strated pretty definitely that the common 
native pear of southern Texas can be prof- 
itably grown as a farm crop in that section. 

Some of the advantages of the crop are 
its very large yield of twenty to fifty tons 
an acre per annum; its comparative im- 
munity from insect and fungous pests; 
its ability, when cultivated, to withstand, 
without deterioration or diminution, any 
droughts the region ever suffers. A sure 
crop of heavy tonnage is as desirable in 


’ 


agriculture as is a “sure thing” in finance. 
Pear appears to be a sure crop under 
practically all existing conditions in the 
region, and this without any artificial 
irrigation. It has been since the earliest 
times ‘“‘a sure good feed” for seasons of 
drought, but many such seasons have been 
so prolonged that the native pear growing 
wild, without cultivation, was very thin, 
fibrous, chlorotic, and consequently poor 
feed. With even moderate cultivation, how- 
ever, it has recently passed through one 
of the worst droughts with no signs of 
deterioration and produced a heavy ton- 
nage of green, succulent feed. 

The crop is easily planted, the stock is 
selected from the most vigorous, healthy 
plants in the native pastures in the vicinity. 
It is cut up with a spade into single-joint 
cuttings. The ground is thoroughly pre- 
pared and laid off into six to eight-foot 








Prickly-pear is essentially a dairy fodder and, when fed as roughage, means an increased yield of milk 
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On dry ground it is necessary to open a furrow and partially cover the pear cuttings 


rows. If the season is moist, the cuttings, 
handled with the pitchfork, may be dis- 
tributed two to three feet apart in the row 
and simply placed on the surface in firm 
contact with the ground, where they take 
root and grow readily. If the season is a 
dry one, it is necessary to open up a furrow, 
distribute the cuttings on the side of it and 
then turn another furrow over, partially 
covering them. They grow well at all 
seasons of the year, except during two or 
three of the hottest months of summer. 
The best time to plant is late winter or 
sarly spring. 

The cultivation is about the same as 
for cotton or corn. The middles up as 
close to the plants as possible are kept 
in good tilth with cultivator and plow. 

The crop seems to be most advantageously 
harvested when it has two years’ growth. 
Then forty-five to one hundred tons of 


green, succulent feed to the acre is secured, 
or at the rate of twenty-two and a half to 
fifty tons per year, depending upon the 
locality, soil and thoroughness of tillage. 

The method of harvesting is varied. 
The plants may be singed and cattle turned 
on to graze them; they may be cut off before 
being grazed, thereby offering greater pro- 
tection to the stumps, which are to produce 
the next crop; the plants may be cut down, 
loaded onto wagons and fed in another 
lot, the singeing being done in either the 
field or the feed lot; or the material may 
be passed through a feed chopper or spe- 
cially designed pear chopper, and fed in 
troughs. The latter method, while con- 
siderably more expensive, is attendant with 
much less waste than any of the others. 

It is more than probable that the plants 
are best handled as a_ biennial crop, 
although this and many other points 
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require greater experience before they can 
be definitely settled. The larger the ton- 
nage the more economically the crop is 
gathered and the older the less succulent 
it is—both desirable considerations. Two 
years is also the limit of cultivation with 
six or eight-foot rows. The plants will 
nearly meet in two seasons’ growth, when 
it will be impossible to get animals and 
machinery through them in cultivating. 
The forage, however, need not be gathered 
unless needed for several years longer, 
but simply allowed to grow until the time 
when it is wanted. It will be fully as good 
feed, and, according to some, better five 
years later. 

In feeding, the spines are removed by 
the aid of a gasoline torch, which is a spe- 
cially modified form of the instrument used 
by the plumber. These spines are dead 
and dry, burn readily even when only a 
few months old and are consequently 
easily gotten rid of in this way. With pear 
planted in rows, one man with one of these 
machines and about ten gallons of gasoline 
per day can feed four or five hundred 
cattle all the roughage they will eat—cer- 
tainly an inexpensive method of feeding. 
With native pear growing in brush pas- 
tures, he would not be able to feed more 
than two or three hundred head, some- 
times less than this. 

The response of this plant to cultiva- 
tion is phenomenal. We know of no par- 
allel in the history of cultivated crops. 
The cacti in general are considered plants 
of slow growth and the pear of southern 
Texas is no exception to the general rule. 
While it might take it five or six years to 
grow large enough to pay to harvest in 
the native pastures, it makes a big crop 
in two years when cultivated. By actual 
test, it grows eight times as fast with good 
cultivation as it does without cultivation 
in grassy pastures. 

But what about the value of this crop 
after it has been grown? Will stock eat 
such stuff? Having eaten it, does it pro- 
duce milk and butter and flesh? Is it a 
good feed? Is it as good as alfalfa hay? 
A partial answer might be disappointing. 
It should be looked upon as a roughage. 
It is always fed green, as it cannot be dried 
by any ordinary means. If it could, stock 
would not eat it in that condition. A 
chemist (Professor R. F. Hail) has com- 
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pared it to immature green corn fodder, 
which is in reality a feed of low nutritive 
value. And since the pear is always fed 
green, it is not to be compared with hay. 

Feeding has been done with this plant 
on a practical scale and in several ways. 
It has been found that when a standard 
grain ration is adopted, cows give a little 
better yield of milk when fed all they will 
eat of pear than when fed all they will eat of 
sorghum hay. It has also been found that 
when fed with cotton seed meal, cattle can 
be put in good condition for the market 
cheaper than with any other feed now to 
be had in southern Texas, that the pear 
adds to the digestibility of other feeds with 
which it is fed and that cattle are very 
fond of it. Cows on the best of native 
pastures, also cows on good Bermuda 
grass pastures, have been known to eat 
from twenty to forty pounds of singed pear 
with a resultant decided increase in the 
flow of milk. It is pre-eminently a dairy 
roughage. Certainly no dairyman in the 
pear region who is not provided with en- 
silage can afford to be without a goodly 
supply of prickly-pear, not only as an 
insurance against shortage of feed but as 
a regular ration. 

The net result of all this is that the mil- 
lions of acres of dry brush lands, incapable 
of irrigation in southern Texas, now sup- 
porting one steer to twenty acres, can be 
made to grow roughage for one cow on 
one acre, which, with small crops of cotton 
and sorghum upon. the better lands, is 
capable of supporting as dense an agri- 
cultural population as the fertile prairie 
states. In short, the crop is grown and 
fed with a minimum of labor; no drought 
to which the region is subjected has any 
marked effect upon it; it produces a tre- 
mendous tonnage; it requires no irrigation; 
it produces roughage for one bovine animal 
on one acre; it is an excellent dairy roughage, 
good roughage for any cattle, and can be 
used for hogs, chickens, sheep and goats. 
It can be fed in a green, succulent condition 
all the year. It has no serious insect or 
fungous enemies. One planting is good 
for repeated cuttings. It does not deteri- 
orate with age but can be fed when five 
or six years old to even better advantage 
than when young. It is a certain crop 
under conditions which cause other crops 
to be a failure. 
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A Substitute Sabbath 


By Evita Kinc LATHAM 


ENRY PLUMMER had fallen 

fromgrace. He had beencaptured, 

red-handed, on Sunday morning at 

half-past nine, lying on his back 

in the shade of the young red- 
wood grove, staring through the new green 
branches at the bright blue of the sky. And 
at that very hour he wasdue atthe Bible class, 
led by old Deacon Snedaker, in a corner of the 
little white schoolhouse, which, once a week, 
laid aside its working garments, with an 
air of suddenly suppressed worldliness, to 
serve as a handmaid to religion. The 
stern arm of parental law, or more truth- 
fully speaking, the long legs of a runaway 
calf, pursued through field and wood by 
an irate woman, had been the means of 
Henry’s undoing. Intoxicated by the air 
of a fine morning, the animal had, like 
the boy, been impelled to a break for 
liberty, and fate, setting one culprit on 
the other’s trail, had played a joke on both. 

A little later, jerking the balking, unre- 
pentant calf homeward, Henry preceded 
his mother in a sort of moral quarantine, 
while he pondered, dully, on the cruelty 
of fate. If, only, he had been permitted 
to enter a class like the one taught by 
Miss Lily Chase who wore pretty shirt- 
waists and piqué skirts rattling with starch, 
and brought pictures and colored maps 
to illustrate the lesson. 

The Snedaker Bible class to which Mrs. 
Plummer, embracing what she considered 
a rare opportunity, had consigned her 
son, was famous from the fact that it 


enrolled seven gentlemen of the cloth, 
each one of a different religious cult, and 
all in varying stages of arrested physical 
decay, drawn to the locality by the pre- 
servative qualities of its justly- -advertised 
pure mountain air. 

These seven, with three 
including the leader, consumed the time 
each Sabbath which should have been 
devoted to the beautiful and profitable 
lesson-story, with technical discussions and 
interpretations of the text according to 
the shadings of their several doctrinal 
points of view. Bibles were regularly 
opened at the portion of Scripture assigned 
for the day and the passage read, but 
immediately set aside for the lesson of 
several weeks back. The time was, in- 
deed, short for the airing cf ten different 
opinions; therefore, it was no great wonder 
that, while the rest of the school had long 
since reached the promised land, the Bible 
class was still wandering in the wilderness 
where the discussion between the Rev. 
Anthony Clift and the Rev. Timothy 
Birdsall on the particular breed of animal 
used by the Jews as the scapegoat, waged 
mightily, with no sign of ever reaching a 
conclusion. 

But in justice it must be said that in the 


lay members 


‘weekly argument there was no rancor; 


it was merely the exercising of a troop of 
stiff-jointed old war-horses. When the 
engagement was over for the week, a 
kindly spirit of brotherly-love prevailed, 
and the members of the class, with but 
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one exception, returned with a feeling of 
mental and spiritual refreshment to the 
fruit ranches on the slope of the Santa 
Cruz mountains to which worn-out throats, 
weak lungs, and threadbare nerves had 
consigned them. Preaching services being 
contingent on visiting clergymen, or the 
state of the various impaired throats, the 
little settlement had grown accustomed to 
accepting the Sunday-school session in the 
schoolhouse as a substitute. 

The one exception referred to in the 
Bible class had never opened his mouth, 
save to read the verse in the lesson allotted 
to him. Deacon Snedaker hoped, each 
week, to propound some questions to his 
youngest charge, but there had never yet 
been time. Nevertheless, Henry was in 
constant dread lest Mr. Birdsall and Mr. 
Clift should drop the scapegoat, and had, 
actually, prepared a question, in case of 
need, to set the two theological combatants 
at each other again, should a cessation of 
hostilities occur. The thorough drilling 
on the lesson which his mother gave him 
every Saturday night, he was convinced, 
would not avail, should the dreaded time 
arrive when a question reached him, and 
seven critics awaited his answer. 

Uncompromising though Mrs. Plummer 
was, in justice to her it must be said that 
it was quite without intentional malice 
that she selected for Henry’s punishment 
the very day when “Turnow’s Great Com- 


bined Show” was billed to give two per-" 


formances, only, on its way to San Jose 
and San Francisco. Nevertheless, the luck- 
less boy found it difficult to preserve his 
faith in maternal affection when, on the 
air of the darkened chamber where he was 
sentenced to pass a substitute Sabbath, 
the entrancing strains of the circus band 
in the street parade were wafted tantaliz- 
ingly up to him. He could see, in imagi- 
nation, the citizens of the little hamlet 
deserting their shops and fields, and the 
schoolchildren lined up on the village street 
to watch the gay procession pass, while he 
was immured in a room at the back of 
the house, facing north, with windows 
which looked only upon fields and wooded 
mountains, 

At half-past seven that Monday morn- 
ing, after an ominously silent breakfast, 
Mrs. Plummer had marched her son to 
the best chamber, a dungeon of stately 
gloom, where the stiff daguerreotyped im- 


ages of sundry Plummer and Makelee 
ancestors presided in musty dignity. From 
bureau and whatnot, with half-opened, 
coffin-like covers lined with embossed velvet, 
they gazed reproachfully down at their 
fallen descendant. 

When his mother had left him to work 
out his own salvation, Henry discovered 
that his punishment had been set out in 
carefully measured doses. Upon a small 
stand, lay a thick, black book, suggestively 
open. Ona small slip of paper laid across 
it was written: 

Read page 242 to 270—Rev. Samuel 
Snow on Original Sin. 

The prisoner turned the pages wearily.. 
At page 270 another slip directed: 

When you have finished Original Sin,, 
review the first half of the catechism. 
Then stop and eat your dinner. It’s on 
the lowest shelf of the whatnot. 


Alas, for Mrs. Plummer’s plans! She: 


had trusted to her son’s principles to pre- 
vent his reaching the directions for dinner, 
until the sermon and the catechism had 
been digested, but all this careful theo- 
logical safeguarding was rendered void by 
the same rule which sometimes proves the 
salvation of a suicide—an antidoting over- 
dose. The boy, submissive by long appren- 
ticeship to his mother’s will, had entered upon 
his sentence with the sincere intention of 
serving his term conscientiously, but circum- 
stances beyond his control had upset the 
program. The strains of the circus band 
formed the entering wedge, and the mis- 
chief was completed by the sympathizing, 
if misguided, hand of Mr. Plummer. 

In the dinner-pail on the whatnot, 
Henry had found, crouched in a corner, 
as though hiding from the funeral—baked 
meats of his mother’s preparing, a plate 
on which reposed a very worldly fat 
doughnut, and a generous piece of juicy, 
cherry pie topped with the flaky crust 
for which Mrs. Plummer was famed, and 
which had largely contributed to winning 
her a husband. 

Further proof of Mr. Plummer’s weak- 
ness of character was displayed in his 
selection of a wrapper for the contraband 
edibles. It was none other than a large 
cheaply-printed, illustrated handbill of Tur- 
now’s Combined Show. Before this last 
and most potent form of temptation, Henry’s 
good resolutions, to use a somewhat mixed 
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metaphor, grew weak in the joints and 
melted away like the morning dew. A few 
moments later, they took to their heels 
and fled, when the circus parade, on its 
return to the tents, passed the Plummer 
house. The blaring of the brass band, 
and the deliciously unknown roars of wild 
creatures of the jungle assailed the boy’s 
ears and drove him to the point of desper- 
ation. He spread the poster on the floor 
before him and tried to make the pictured 
semblance of the strange animals fit the 
roars and howls, but the strain upon his 
imagination was too great. Poor Henry 
fell for the second time. Strange to say, 
the road to his second transgression was 
paved, unwittingly, by Mrs. Plummer her- 
self. She had ordered the culprit to don 
his Sunday suit that he might feel more 
in a Sabbath frame of mind. The in- 
junctions for its preservation which she 
had laid down with the suit, were not the 
least of the day’s promised torments, but 
the pockets of the trousers served as Henry’s 
safe deposit in which he kept his slender 
allowance. Fortunately, there was just 
enough to pay for a ticket to the show. 
After waiting until quiet once more 
reigned, Henry cautiously tried the door. 
It was locked from the outside as he ex- 
pected. Then he crept to the windows and 
listened until he heard his mother leave the 
kitchen and go to the front of the house. 
He did not take the trouble to locate his 
father—the doughnut and the piece of pie 
and the circus poster stood sponsors for him. 
The boy’s heart beat rapidly, but fortune 
favored him beyond his wildest hopes. 
With the dinner-pail slipped over his wrist 
he swung himself down from the window 
into the branches of a big oak and then to 
the ground. Avoiding the road and taking 
a short cut through the blackberry patch, 
he ran swiftly until he reached a large hay- 
cock in the field, under the shade of which he 
sat down and ate his lunch. The sweet, 
hot odor of the golden hay soothed him 
wonderfully. While he ate net one thought 
did he give to the Rev. Samuel Snow, whom 
he had basely left to languish in the dungeon. 
When the shrieking whistle of the saw- 
mill announced one o’clock, Henry picked 
himself up, hid the dinner-pail under a 
corner of the haycock, and in a roundabout 
way through the fields—avoiding the houses, 
at last reached the circus grounds. 
As in a trance, he bought his ticket, 


entered the empty tent and selected a seat. 
It was very early. The man who took his 
ticket had set his heart beating again. 
Grinning knowingly, he had said with a 
wink: 

“That’s right, son, come early and avoid 
the rush. Does your mother know you’re 
out?” 

Henry listened with shivers of delight to 
the roars of the lions, the restless shuffling 
of the elephants’ feet and the nervous barks 
of the trained dogs. After a while he began 
to grow strangely uncomfortable. If he could 
have recklessly plunged into the middle of a 
performance it would have been quite differ- 
ent, but this suspense gave his conscience the 
chance it had been waiting for, to jab and 
thump him most unmercifully. It jabbed 
with a sharper sting every moment. 

At last, after waiting an hour, the Puritan 
conscience inherited through his mother 
from some uncompromising ancestor, actu- 
ally forced Henry Plummer from his seat in 
the circus tent and drove him back at the 
point of the bayonet across lots to his 
prison and his unexpired sentence, where, 
at least, he could hope to find peace. As 
he passed through the doorway a clown, in 
the process of making up his face, stepped 
from behind a tent flap. 

“I say, Johnny Hayseed, don’t get cold 
feet. Show begins in an hour. You surely 
ain’t goin’ before you’ve seen me and the 
greased pig do our piece. Why, I laid awake 
as much as ten minutes last night thinkin’ 
up some new chestnuts to crack for the kids 
of this here mountain metropolis.” 

Henry’s face was drawn with disappoint- 
ment, but he resolutely turned toward 
the road. 

“Fifteen years on the sawdust,” cried the 
clown, “‘and this is the first time I ever see 
a kid turn his back on the circus after he 
one’t got inside! Go home and tell your 
ma to put you to bed with a mustard 
plaster, for you’re comin’ down with heart 
failure, all right.” 

But Henry did not trust himself to look 
back, and the clown turned again to his bit 
of broken mirror, singing: 

The elephant goes round and round, 
The band begins to play, 

And the boys around the monkey’s cage 
Had better keep away. 

When the unhappy boy reached the hay- 
cock in the field where he had eaten his 
lunch, he felt really too ill to proceed farther. 
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Throwing himself down with his face in 
the hay, he sobbed his heart out where no 
one could see or hear. After a while he 
raised his head in surprise. The sun was 
far over toward mountain Charley’s peak— 
he must have slept for several hours, and 
very soon his mother would bring in supper 
to the torture-chamber. Rising hastily, and 
smoothing his wrinkled suit, Henry dodged 
his way home. Halfway up the oak-tree 
he caught his jacket on a sharp branch. 
Pausing to disentangle himself, he heard his 
mother stepping briskly about in the kitchen 
below. The oven door creaked and banged 
shut and a delicious odor arose. Mrs. 
Plummer’s voice rose with it, singing in a 
cheerful tone: 


Blest be-e the tie-ie that binds 
Our hea-arts in Chri-istian love! 


To the unhappy sinner it seemed too good 
to be true that this cheering hymn should 
greet his home-coming. 

Mrs. Plummer was nothing if not 
consistent. All day she had sung hymns 
aS an appropriate accompaniment to her 
son’s supposed penitential frame of mind. 
But now, after a whole afternoon’s serenad- 
ing of the daguerreotyped relatives and the 
author of Original Sin, in hymns of wailing 
woe, she sang of brotherly love, her heart 
warmed by the thought of the softening 
influence of her voice on the erring one 
whom she believed had faithfully endured 
his expiatory imprisonment. 

The culprit crept from the tree branches 
into the room, carefully opened all the 
shutters, and tiptoed toward the whatnot, 
almost eagerly grasping the black-bound 
volume by the Rev. Samuel. Faithfully he 
tried to apply himself to the apportioned 
lesson, but, somehow, Original Sin and the 
odors of a savory supper did not jibe. At 
last he heard a step on the stairs and a key 
was thrust into the iock. Henry held him- 
self rigidly, awaiting his fate. 

The door opened, and Mrs. Plummer 
stood looking at his sad face, pityingly. 

“It’s pretty stuffy in here, sonny boy,” 
she said. Henry gazed at her stupidly. 
She continued, in the same mild tone, ‘‘Put 
away the books and go take off your best 
suit and wash up. Supper’s ready.” 

The pardoned prisoner obeyed mechanic- 
ally, but when, a few minutes later, he 
opened the kitchen door, the uncompre- 
hending expression returned. The supper 


table was set for five. All the best dishes 
were out and a fresh, sizzling cherry pie 
graced one end, while a large plate of 
doughnuts balanced the other side. Henry 
stared guiltily at these witnesses which 
seemed to have risen up against him. Then 
he turned his gaze inquiringly at the fifth 
place. He could think of no one whom his 
mother would invite to this meal, unless it were 
Deacon Snedaker or—the Rev. Samuel Snow! 

“Ts company comin’ ?” he timidly asked. 
“T’ve took off my Sunday suit.” 

“Yes, and you’re never goin’ to put it on 
again, leastways, figuratively speakin’, you 
ain’t. While you was upstairs this miserable 
long day, expiatin’ your sin, and eatin’ a 
plain dinner without any trimmin’s, I’ve 
been expiatin’, too. And when that circus 
show went past it took all my Makelee grit 
to keep from runnin’ upstairs to let you 
out to see it. But this afternoon, an hour 
or so ago, Miss Lily Chase came to see if I 
wouldn’t let you join her class of boys. 
She’s goin’ to give ’em a picnic up the cafon 
road next Saturday, and she wants you to 
go, too. And then who should drop in 
but the new minister they’ve been writin’ 
to so much lately. It seems he knew Miss 
Lily at college and she’s been gettin’ his 
advice about new ways to make boys happy 
and good. He hinted in such a nice way 
that you ain’t gettin’ the good you ought 
out of the Bible class and promised to make 
it all right with the deacon if I’d let you 
change to Miss Lily’s. And seein’ that he’s 
givin’ up a big city church to come and start 
one up here where we haven’t any preachin’ 
to speak of, and the mill hands need one 
so much, I couldn’t think of a thing to say 
against it. What with his pleasant, respect- 
ful way, and Miss Lily’s sweet face, and 
the circus band ringin’ in my head, I just 
gave up and agreed that boys can’t be 
brought up like they was old ministers. I 
guess I was as much to blame as you for 
that sin of yours yesterday.” 

When his mother had concluded her 
confession Henry wondered why he had 
never noticed the intolerable heat of the 
kitchen before. 

“T declare,” added Mrs. Plummer, “it all 
seemed like a special providence. I wanted 
to go right up and bring you down to see 
her, but I thought, perhaps, you’d feel like 
the sin was gone and you could begin 
straighter in the new class, if you kept on 
expiatin’ till supper time. 
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“Why, Henry Plummer, what’s the 
matter? You ain’t sick, stayin’ in that 
close room, are you?”’ inquired his mother 
anxiously, as the boy paled and choked 
painfully. 

“QO, mother, I’ll have to begin all over 
again,” he sobbed. “I'll go back to Deacon 
Snedaker, an’ the scapegoat, an’ all.” 

“Why, what in patience ails the child!” 
exclaimed the alarmed mother. ‘Does 
your head ache? Is your throat sore?” 

At last, between shamefaced sobs and 
half-incoherent words, Henry made his full 
confession. 

“Well, sonny,” said Mrs. Plummer, 
patting his hand, “‘it’s done, and now we’ll 
both be better for the lesson. A broken 
Sabbath can’t be mended keepin’ a make- 
believe one, and I’d ought to a known it. 
But you’re goin’ to know more about the 
stories of the great men in the Good Book 
and less about scapegoats. Miss Lily’ll be 
a lovely teacher. Her boys think a lot of 
her and she’s kept many a one out of bad 
ways. 

“There, I most forgot the surprise.”” She 
went to the door which opened on the wide 
vine-shaded porch, and called: 

“Supper’s ready, folks. We'll have to 
hurry through to get to Henry’s cherry pie 
before it’s spoiled by waiting.” 

And around the corner of the porch, to 
the clean, cozy kitchen with a great window 
opened on an inspiring view, came a fine- 
looking young man with hand outstretched, 
smiling cheerfully, followed by Miss Lily 
Chase, also smiling, but blushing painfully. 

“There, I thought it’d be fine to have 
Miss Lily and the new minister stay to 
supper with us. It’s real good of them, 
considerin’. Go speak to the company, 
Henry.” 

The poor boy, speechless with joy and 
bashfulness, gazed with a charmed awe at 
the pretty blushing young woman and the 
splendid athletic young man with the 
twinkle in his eye, for it meant to him a 
transition from the old dispensation to the 
new. 

When even the cherry pie was beginning 
to pall on their healthy appetites, a knock was 
heard. Mr. Plummer answered it and left 
the hall door ajar. As a strangely familiar 
voice resounded in the entry Henry’s spirits 
suddenly fell—the blood seemed to freeze in 
his veins. 

It was Deacon Snedaker, who had, in 
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some mysterious way, learned of his pupil’s 
double disgrace. 

Henry even imagined he detected a 
sinister expression on the deacon’s kindly 
face and prepared forthe worst. This wasthe 
end—Miss Lily would now despise him, and 
there would be nothing more in life to dread! 

“Deacon Snedaker! Well, we are flat- 
tered!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Plummer, bustling 
about to brew a fresh cup of tea. ‘“Henry’ll 
be so glad to have his old teacher eat some 
of his favorite cherry pie.” 

The deacon smiled benevolently on the 
assembled group, and actually winked when 
the boy looked guiltily at him. 

“Yes, Henry’s old teacher likes cherry pie 
as well as he did when he was a boy. I was 
really a boy once, Henry, though perhaps 
you don’t believe it, and so was 
Mr. Clift and Mr. Birdsall, and all the 
rest of the class, sixty or seventy odd 
years ago. 

“A strange thing happened this morning 
when we heard that hoarse circus band 
playing—we all turned into boys for a few 
minutes. I don’t know that the arrival of 
the Rev. Harold Barrett, football hero as 
well as soul-saver, sound in doctrine as in 
health and good cheer, had anything to do 
with it, but I have my suspicions. At any 
rate, it wasn’t many minutes after he arrived 
before we’d held a little committee meeting. 
After a little argument between Mr. Clift 
and Mr. Birdsall on who was the most fitting 
person to make the motion, it was finally 
decided that Henry Plummer’s old class- 
mates should give him a little circus party 
to-night. I don’t know as it’s necessary to 
mention it around the postoffice, but the 
Rev. Mr. Barrett bought the tickets, and he 
insists that we’re not to miss a single side- 
show—the Bearded Lady, Wild Man from 
Borneo, Chinese Giant, or whatever new- 
fangled freaks have taken the place of those 
old favorites.” 

“And,” continued the deacon wickedly, 
“Tt don’t know who has a better right to 
dictate than our new minister, for, since he 
had the courage to capture the heart of the 
nicest girl in the county, it’s no trick at all 
to manage a parcel of antiquated fellows 
like Clift and Birdsall and me.” 

During this remarkable utterance of good 
old Deacon Snedaker, Henry had stood in 
a stunned sense of joy, his wits entirely 
scattered, to the detriment of his manners. 
His confusion was only eclipsed by that of 
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pretty Lily Chase who, to save herself as 
well as her charge from the embarrassment 
of the situation, ran over to him and stam- 
meringly said, “Never mind, dear, you have 
only to say ‘yes,’ and be happy,” and then 
turned pink to the roots of her fluffy, golden 
hair. 

But it was the new minister who really 
saved the day. Drawing them both out on 


the porch, he thrust a fat package of bright 
wickedly-green tickets into Henry’s eager 
hand, then, as the Rev. Harold Barrett led 
his sweetheart down the steps, out into the 
spicily-perfumed air of the early evening, 
he turned to the beaming boy and called 
mischievously: 

“If you think you’re as happy as I am, 
you might say ‘gee whiz’ for us both.” 


A Cattle Range at Night 


By E. A. BRININSTOOL 


The prairie zephyrs have dropped to rest, 
And the dust clouds settle down, 

The sun dips low in the golden west 
O’er the mesa bare and brown. 

The tired riders come loping in, 
As the hills grow dim and strange, 

And the songs of the insect world begin— 
’Tis night on a cattle range. 


The stars gleam out in the calm, clear sky 
Like gems in a setting bright, 

And over the range comes the coyote’s cry 
On the silent summer night. 

The night-hawk whirls in its ceaseless rush, 
As the evening breeze is stirred, 

And the cowboy’s song breaks the lonely hush, 
As he circles the bedded herd. 


The campfire throws but a fitful glare, 
And the buttes, like specters, rise 

Far over the deep arroyo there— 
“Grim sentinels of the skies. 

But the silent forms in their blanket-beds 
Dream on, to a lullaby, 

As ever about their sleeping heads, 
The cool night breezes sigh. 


The moon steals up o’er the weird butte’s crest, 
And its shadowy outline grim 

Fantastic shapes on the brown earth’s breast 
Assumes, in the moonlight dim. 

The night creeps on, with its mystic charms, 
To the song of the whippoorwill, 

And drifts to dreamland in Nature’s arms, 
And the range grows hushed and still. 














Fremont and the Bear Flag 


A Stirring Chapter in the Early History of Alta California 


By WILLIAM SIMPSON 


T has been wisely said that no one is 

likely to write a good history of his own 

times. This conclusion is based upon 

a knowledge of the common, tendency 

to become enlisted on one side or another 
of existing partisan views. A succeeding age 
looks back upon the old one and. measures 
men and their relation with the affairs of 
their times without those personal attach- 
ments and dislikes of which no contempo- 
rary is likely to be free. The writer who 
looks back is more apt to do justice than 
the one near, or in the midst of historical 
occurrences. It is as difficult to get the 
bearing of events with each other during 
the time of their occurrence as it is to 
measure the relative distances and di- 
mensions of objects while standing among 
them with a view in perspective. Look- 
ing down upon them, however, from a 
distance above, the comparative size and 
importance of each is discovered at once 
by a sweep of the eye. 

Neither can men be known and measured 
by their unfinished lifework. It requires 
a generation or two to discover just how 
much good or evil their lives have accom- 
plished and to strike a fair balance between 
the two. There are other reasons why 


but few writers do well in contemporane- 
ous history; for even a partial success in 
that line, it is necessary to avoid in the 
writer’s mind that natural inclination to 
disenchantment in the presence of strong 
and large personalities, with their living 
human weaknesses and frailties attached. 
To follow every man in the act of making 
history with the published recital of little 
things against him, is, to say the least, 
an unpardonable error of judgment, and 
would never appear under the hands of 
a writer justly impressed with the dignity 
of historical work. 

These reflections hold good in describing 
the connection of John C. Fremont with 
the conquest of California. His services 
have been greatly belittled by a mistaken 
impression of the character of the people 
in the territory conquered and the con- 
ditions only well known since. It has 
been asserted that in any event the con- 
quest would have been bloodless and peace- 
ful, and that consequently Fremont’s hasty 
and stirring course only provoked animosi- 
ties which otherwise would not have arisen. 
This view is denied by a full knowledge 
of the facts and conditions. There is 
no evidence whatever to show that the 
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Californians, as a body, were dissatisfied with 
their government, or that they were lacking 
in patriotism to defend it against all foes. 
The assumed compliance and satisfaction 
of some of the leaders after the short con- 
test count for nothing and can only be 
taken as the diplomatic acceptance of the 
inevitable and a determination to make 
the best of it. They were all opposed to 
the change. This is proved by a declara- 
tion in writing made April 2, 1846, to 
defend the country against the “‘perfidious 
North Americans” and signed by twenty- 
nine of the prominent leaders, including 
Vallejo, Alvarado, Carillo, Prudon, and 
Abrego among the rest. 

The real wish of all classes of Californians 
was to fight, and if a brave and competent 
military leader had appeared among them, 
there would have been a hot time before 
a settlement was reached. It only required 
time to develop such a leader. That there 
was military talent among the Californians 
was shown at the insurrection which oc- 
curred in the south after the raising of the 
American flag at Monterey, when Flores 
so badly cut to pieces Kearney’s troops at 
San Pasqual. It was only the short time 
given to discover a leader and establish 
a military center before the raising of our 
flag, by which a bloody struggle was es- 
caped, and it is a well-established and 
undeniable fact that the stirring events 
caused by Fremont and his band of sharp- 
shooters in the interior, caused the flag 
to be raised a month at least before it would 
have been without his disturbance. 

The hesitating Commodore Sloat, await- 
ing reliable information of war with Mexico, 
was persuaded by the disturbed state of 
affairs to raise the flag July 7th, when it 
would not in all probability have been 
raised until August 12th, which was the 
date of the first authentic news of the war. 
This interim would have been, in more 
than one way, fatal to American interests. 
The grant of land to McNamara, an Irish 
priest, of three hundred thousand acres 
of the richest part of the state for estab- 
lishment of jan Irish colony, had gone 
through all the forms of approval and only 
awaited the signature of Governor Pico to 
render it complete and was to have been 
signed on the very day the flag was raised. 
This scheme bore evidence of having been 
backed by an English syndicate, and in 
that case was the more objectionable. 


It was believed at the time by the Ameri- 
cans on this coast, that England was hold- 
ing covetous eyes on California and was 
waiting the opportunity to capture it. 
This was evidently believed by Commodore 
Sloat when he made his hurried sail from 
Mazatlan to reach Monterey ahead of the 
English admiral. The rumor was also 
believed by Fremont, who has set forth 
some evidence tending to confirm it. The 
fact is without denial that ever since the 
Texan troubles between the United States 
and Mexico, a growing feeling of jealousy 
and suspicion existed among Mexican 
officials toward our government, and at 
the time of the conquest the Mexican au- 
thorities on this coast were more favorable 
to English than to American rule. None 
knew this preference better than the Amer- 
icans on this coast, and if to head off that 
movement was one of the motives of 
Fremont’s subsequent active career before 
the raising of our flag, nothing can be im- 
puted to him in his efforts to prevent it 
but the most commendable patriotism. 
But it can be proved that«his activities 
were due to another purpose. So far, 
Fremont had inadvertently frustrated all 
these schemes by a single act, causing the 
hasty, and what may be called, the pre- 
mature raising of our flag. This act, which 
has been the subject of much adverse crit- 
icism, though generally well known, must 
be briefly described. 

Fremont with his band of sixty explorers 
entered California on his way to Oregon, 
when he, accompanied by Thomas O. 
Larkin, the American Consul, then resid- 
ing at Monterey, visited the commanding 
General Castro at his quarters and _ re- 
spectfully asked the privilege to remain 
in the country a while to recruit his tired 
men and horses, explaining that they were 
not soldiers, but were engaged in a scien- 
tific exploration. The request was granted. 
They had scarcely got well settled to the 
enjoyments of the situation when they were 
visited by a supercilious Mexican subaltern 
with a dispatch from Castro. It was not 
couched in the ordinary diplomatic language 
of politeness, but was a blunt demand to 
leave the country at once, or submit to the 
force of being driven out. 

The purport of this dispatch became 
known at once to every member of the 
party, and each one took it as a personal 
insult. A ready compliance seemed to 
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them an act of cowardice, and if Fremont 
had at once submitted to the demand, 
that would have been the last of their 
respect and confidence in him as a com- 
mander. These men had crossed the cactus 
deserts. They had crossed rivers on ex- 
temporized rafts, filed through the moun- 
tains waist-deep in snow, fought Indians 
fifty to one, and could drop one at three 
hundred yards by their expertness at rifle 
shooting. Kit Carson, the famous scout, 
was among them, and Cody, too. These 
two had crept up on an Indian camp by 
moonlight to recover stolen horses, and 
after shooting a couple of Indians by the 
light of their camp-fires and setting the 
whole camp to flight, recovered the horses 
and rode back waving two Indian scalps 
fastened to their rifles. 

These were the men that were ordered 
by Castro to leave the country without the 
ceremony of leave-taking. It was quite 
in accordance with Fremont’s impetuous 
character to resent the insult, and he moved 
his camp to the peak of a mountain, bar- 
ricaded it with logs, and hoisting the Amer- 
ican flag, defied Castro and all his army. 
He remained in this defiant position three 
days, during which time he was visited 
by Consul Larkin from thirty miles dis- 
tant, and advised to leave, which he did, 
and went on his way to Oregon. To 
console his disappointed men and to save 
his reputation among them he resorted 
to the subterfuge of saying he was ordered 
to leave by the American Consul. 

In this act there are but few right-thinking 
Americans who will find anything to con- 
demn. Its providential effect in hasten- 
ing the raising of our flag at Monterey is 
enough to silence all condemnation. Its 
adverse criticism rests wholly on the de- 
lusion that it aroused animosities which 
did not exist and that before it the Cali- 
fornians were generally in favor of the 
impending change in their government. 
Nothing could be further from the fact. 

Fremont would never have been heard 
of in connection with the conquest had 
it not been for conditions wisely considered 
by the authorities at Washington, Our 
government at home judged the character 
of the people here by their history and was 
not deluded by the apparent peacefulness 
of their pastoral ways of living. It knew 
that since 1822, when Mexico threw off 
the Spanish yoke, there had been twelve 


governors of California, each rescinding 
the policies of the preceding one; that 
the country had almost constantly been 
in a ferment of change and attempted 
revolutions. It knew that like all other 
countries of Spanish origin, its war methods 
were cruel to the point of atrocity, and 
that the Mexican government here was 
no exception. It had on more than one 
occasion punished its enemies in the usual 
Spanish way. In 1824, a body of Spanish 
soldiers, with some friendly Indians among 
them, captured a number of conspirators 
on the Stanislaus river. They were tor- 
tured by placing one at a time in a circle 
of soldiers and then shot full of arrows. 
An arrow went with such force through 
the skull of one, that its feathered edge 
stuck out of his forehead. Other prisoners 
were hung to trees with ropes made out 
of vines. 

Our government had a recent evidence 
of Mexican cruelty in the massacre of 
Americans at the Alamo in Texas. It 
was now about to enter into war in which 
a number of Americans in California 
would be placed in the greatest jeopardy. 
The feelings of antipathy between the 
American settlers and the Mexican gov- 
ernment were well known. The Mexican 
government, even in times of peace, de- 
termined to put a stop to American immi- 
gration. As early as 1824 measures were 
taken to stop it. The President of Mexico 
issued a violent proclamation ordering all 
citizens of a foreign state who might be 
found invading the territory with arms in 
their hands to be shot down without quarter. 
In July, 1845, the new president issued 
orders to the same effect. In January, 
1846, further instructions were given to 
drive out the American families. 

If these orders were issued in time of 
peace, what might be expected when war 
was declared? Our home government no 
doubt recognized another condition which 
increased the danger. The population of 
California numbered at the time about 
eighteen thousand, of which seven thousand 
were of Spanish blood, a hundred or two 
of European nativity, ten thousand do- 
mesticated Indians under Mexican con- 
trol, and only seven hundred Americans. 
Our government could protect Americans 
residing near the coast with its warships, 
of which there were no less than seven 
here at the time. But there was not a 
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single military organization here, nor one 
that could possibly reach here for months, 
to protect the American settlers in the 
interior. 

It was in this extremity that Secretary 
of War Bancroft, knowing that Fremont 
and his band were somewhere in the north, 
sent Major Gillespie away with a dispatch 
to find him, ordering his return. It was 
no doubt principally to protect settlers 
that Fremont was ordered to retrace his 
steps in the Oregon journey, to take part 
in the contest. This was his third expe- 
dition across the plains to this coast. His 
daring endurance and persistency, as well 
as the intrepid character of his men, were 
well known. If the authorities at Wash- 
ington had hunted the country over they 
could not have found a party better adapted 
for the purpose. 

The episode of the Gabilan peak greatly 
assisted to fit Fremont for the work re- 
quired. That exploit was nothing com- 
pared with the common talk it produced 
and the publicity it gave to the daring ad- 
venturers of the crowd and their reckless 
bravery. There can be no doubt that the 
reputation of Fremont and his force so 
acquired, always kept Castro and his army 
of two or three hundred soldiers from 
risking an engagement. Now, since the 
war was certain, a peremptory demand 
from Mexico was reported to have been 
made to remove the American settlers and 
confiscate their property. Such a demand 
might naturally have been expected as a 
hostile act of war, and Fremont attributed 
his order to leave as a part of its fulfilment. 
If his movements are followed from the 
time of his return to the raising of our 
flag, it will be seen how well they were 
designed to frustrate such action. 

When Fremont came back he found the 
American settlers just beginning to realize 
the danger of their situation. A band of 
two hundred and fifty Mexican guerrillas 
were raiding in the Sacramento valley, 
destroying crops, running off stock, and 
burning dwellings. A party of settlers 
in a state of alarm visited his camp at 
the Marysville Buttes seeking protection. 
Fremont no doubt saw at oncesthe necessity 
for combination among the Americans, 
and also the want of a center of action, 
as well as some aggressive action on his 
part to divert the attention of the military 
commander. Therefore the first move he 
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made was to send Ezekiel Merrit, a settler 
of tried courage, to capture a band of two 
hundred horses on their way to Castro’s 
camp for army use. The capture was 
ably performed, without violence or blood- 
shed, and the horses brought in. 

The next move made was to find a position 
for fighting and defense. From informa- 
tion acquired, he learned that the old fort 
at Sonoma, under command of General 
Vallejo, was in a neglected and unmanned 
condition, and being in a part of the coun- 
try where most American settlers resided, 
was for these reasons a good place to cap- 
ture and hold. 

Among the settlers who had applied 
for protection was Wm. D. Ide, a native 
of Massachusetts, born in 1796. He was 
a carpenter by trade, teaching school in 
winter; married in 1820 and had six chil- 
dren; moved west in 1833; went first to 
Kentucky, thence to Ohio, and thence to 
Illinois. In 1845, with his wife and family, 
he joined a train of wagons and went to 
the shores of the Pacific. At this time he 
lived in a portion of the country now known 
as Colusa county. He was a man of in- 
telligence and that amount of knowledge 
to give him prominence among illiterate 
men. 

Although not lacking in courage Ide 
was not qualified as a leader where cool 
judgment and deliberation were called for. 
He was an enthusiast and dreamer, rest- 
less as his life had shown, and utterly im- 
practicable. 

Fremont determined to send a_ party 
to capture the fort at Sonoma, and he 
dispatched thirteen men, Ide and Merrit 
among them, for this purpose, altogether 
composed of settlers, not sparing any of 
his own force, expecting an early engage- 
ment with Castro, and not wishing to leave 
with his men at that time, because of the 
rumors of guerrilla outrages in the Sac- 
ramento valley. The men he sent were 
comparative strangers to him, and fearing 
they might commit some unnecessary act 
of violence, he made each one take an oath 
not to do so. He saw they were brave and 
determined, and if they kept away from 
the usual line of travel, not exciting alarm 
among the Californians, they would prob- 
ably have no trouble in capturing the fort 
and in holding it until he arrived. 

These men went along on their journey, 
each armed with a rifle and pistol, and 
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mounted on a fresh horse, gathering re- 
cruits as they went, until when they ar- 
rived at Sonoma they numbered thirty-two. 
They were all heartily in favor of the ex- 
pedition. Fremont allowed them to or- 
ganize themselves and choose their own 
method of capture. If successful, they 
were requested to make a prisoner of Vallejo 
and send him back to camp for the purpose 
of provoking an attack by Castro. They 
were without discipline or military knowl- 
edge, and had no recognized leader, and 
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doubt by the then recent Lone Star re- 
public of Texas. His proposition was ac- 
cepted by the crowd, and the famous Bear 
Flag was raised. 

When Fremont heard of this movement 
he was distressed beyond measure. Ide 
had had that bee buzzing in his bonnet for 
some time. He had mentioned the enter- 
prise to Fremont while visiting his camp, 
and it had been severely denounced. It 
had now completely upset Fremont’s plans. 
Being an officer of the United States, he 
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as may have been expected, there was a 
good deal of wrangling among them. 

When they arrived at their destination 
there was much dissension. The serious 
nature of the project began dawning on 
their minds. Some were for giving it up 
and returning to their homes. At this 
juncture Ide came forward and addressing 
them with some eloquence, induced them 
to take the fort, which they did without 
firing a gun. This act of Ide made him 
the leader of the party. Finding himself 
in possession, and the opportunity favorable, 
Ide proposed the subject of establishing 
an independent republic, suggested no 
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could not consistently enlist his service 
under another flag, and consequently he 
held himself at a distance in all its moves. 
The original purpose of protection to 
American settlers was in a great measure 
destroyed by the fact that nearly all the 
prominent and influential settlers on the 
coast were not in sympathy with the plan 
for a separate republic. They had no con- 
fidence in Ide, and when they discovered 
Fremont’s position in the matter, hesitated 
to support the movement, and looked with 
suspicion upon it. The organization was 
never more than about’ two hundred strong 
and although there were some worthy and 
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reputable men in it, for the most part it 
was composed of those having no standing 
in the country. It was an ill-advised and 
quixotic proceeding, forming a romantic 
episode in the conquest. Yet in a provi- 
dential way, by diverting the Mexican 
authorities in their efforts to destroy it 
from any move to disturb the settlers, it 
served a good purpose. It promised for 
a time to work into Fremont’s hand, by 
bringing out Castro for an engagement. 

The raising of the Bear Flag set both 
Castro and Governor Pico wild. The 
defiance of Fremont on the Gabilan peak 
was bad enough, but here was a party of 
“perfidious Americans’ threatening to ex- 
tinguish California and all its officials, and 
they both began fulminating against the 
Bear Flag party and issuing proclamations 
calling all patriotic Californians to unite 
and drive the “horse thieves, robbers and 
vagabonds” not out of the country, that 
would be too mild a punishment, but to 
execute them. It was rumored that Ide 
was to be taken to San Francisco and 
tortured to amuse the natives. Castro 
began getting his army together at Santa 
Clara. Fremont, apprised of this, moved 
his camp to Sutter’s Fort, to be nearer the 
scene of contlict. The Bears were to be 
overwhelmed by numbers, marched out 
to the Sonoma plaza, blindfolded and shot 
like dogs in the usual Spanish style. Castro 
and his army were already on the march 
toward Sonoma. 

All the Americans in the country, even 
those not in favor of the Bear Flag project, 
had their sympathies aroused by the im- 
pending fate of so many of their country- 
men, They knew also that notwithstand- 
ing the foolhardiness of the plan the ul- 
terior purpose was to bring the country 
under the American flag. Fremont was 
importuned from various parties to lend 
his aid in protection, but by none so ear- 
nestly as by Ford, a member of the Bear 
Flag party. Ford had shown himself to 
possess real military skill in the recapture 
of one of the Bears from a band of Mexican 
guerrillas who had made him a prisoner 
and were, it is supposed, about to execute 
him. 

No one better than Ford could judge of 
Ide’s incapacity to handle the men in the 
coming fight. He wrote a letter to Fre- 
mont, explaining the situation. The Bear 
Flag party were brave men and they made 


up their minds to sell their lives as dearly 
as possible. We cannot do better than 
quote from Hittell’s History: 


The Americans, as the night came on, got ready 
for the attack. Two eighteen-pounder cannon, 
double charged with canister shot, were run out 
to guard the main entrance; seven other pieces 
of artillery were made ready for use at short notice 
wherever required; two hundred and fifty muskets 
were loaded, divided among the men, and placed 
within reach; the rifles were all freshly capped; 
sentinels were placed; linstocks lighted. 

The night was a long and anxious one. It was 
dark and little could be seen, but ears were strained 
to their utmost tension. Every noise, even the 
ordinary and usual noises of the night, created 
alarms. But hour after hour passed, and the 
murderous foe did not come. At length between 
three and four o’clock in the morning, and just 
about the time when a very stealthy enemy might 
be expected to approach, the advanced sentinels 
announced the trampling of horses in the distance. 
Every man took his position and the orders for 
firing were repeated, so there might be no mistake 
As it was expected that a 
sudden charge would be made, each man was to 
be ready to fire without fail at the signal. The 
men at the cannon examined the priming, and 
then seized their linstocks and saw that they were 
lighted. It was all the work of a moment, and 
then all was silence among them. 

But the sound of the tramping horses became 
more and more distinct. Everyone could now 
At last they could be 
3y this 


and no confusion. 


hear them approaching. 
seen, but only as a dark moving mass. 
time the approaching forces were within three 
hundred yards. The men at the guns who were 
swinging their linstocks, to keep them in a glow, 
were getting nervous. At the same time the well- 
known voice of Kit Carson in front of the oncomers 
was heard exclaiming: ““My God, they’re swinging 
The next moment the shout, “It’s 


the matches. 
Fremont! It’s Fremont!’ broke out from one end 
of the garrison to the other. And the next moment 
Fremont himself dashed up at full gallop!’ 
When Castro heard that Fremont had 
joined his forces with the Bears Flag men, 
he never came to Sonoma. Within a short 
time after his arrival Fremont took com- 
mand of the Bears men;—the question will 
be asked: What was the change in condi- 
tions which enabled him to do so now 
without any violation of his sense of duty 
as an officer of the United States? That 
question can best be answered by taking 
a survey of matters elsewhere. 


The first great service performed by 
Fremont in the acquirement of Califor- 
nia, was the report he made of it in his 
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exploration, after his return from his last visit 
in 1844. These reports were published 
by the government and by them the whole 
civilized world received the first accurate 
and scientific information of California. 
In these reports were first learned the true 
relative positions of rivers, mountains, val- 
leys and lakes, the differences in tempera- 
ture; some of our mountains and lakes were 
named by him, and he gave to San Francisco 
harbor entrance its beautiful and poetical 
name—‘The Golden Gate.” The com- 
pleteness and literary style of these reports 
were enough to make any man famous. 
But they had no such immediate effect 
in stirring up a desire among the author- 
ities at Washington to acquire the territory 
as the oral recital of what he had seen here 
to his friends at the capital, where his 
family resided, and particularly to his 
father-in-law, Senator Thomas H. Benton 
of Missouri. 

Senator Bentan was one of the ablest 
and most far-seeing members of the Senate. 
He had long had his eyes on California 
as a valuable acquisition on account of its 
commercial situation andits magnificent har- 
bor. Its resources and productiveness were 
comparatively unknown. Accounts differed 
in these respects, as it happened. to be visited 
by persons in the dry or rainy seasons. 
Fremont had seen California in its bloom 
of spring and summer. He told how three 
crops of grain were sometimes gathered 
from one sowing; how wheat in many places 
yielded forty to fifty bushels to the acre; 
how clover in the river bottoms grew so 
thick as to obstruct travel, and that wild 
timothy grass grew eight feet high, with 
heads nearly a foot long; that wild oats 
nearly hid the horses and cattle feeding 
upon it. He told how many annual plants 
in the East were perennials here; that 
some tropical trees and shrubs flourished 
in the open air all the year round, and 
that many potted plants, that were used 
to decorate greenhouses in the city of 
Washington, grew outside here into forest 
trees. These are old stories to us now, 
but they were marvels of wonder then. 

Senator Benton, who had been greatly 
impressed before with the value of Califor- 
nia as a commercial center, now, when 
its wonderful productiveness was made 
known to him, became enthusiastic in its 
acquirement by the United States, and there 
is no doubt that with both him and Fremont, 
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it became a pet scheme to bring the terri- 
tory into our possession. In 1835, the 
United States had offered to purchase 
California from Mexico, and the offer 
had been rejected. Texas had established 
her independence in 1836, which was at 
once acknowledged by our government. 
War was threatened by Mexico against 
the United States for this act, and ever 
since the two countries had been in a state 
of discord on the Texas question. Mexico 
still had hopes of recapturing the lost 
territory and on several occasions made 
preparations to do so. By an expressed 
desire of the people of Texas, however, 
it was annexed to the United States on 
March 1, 1845. In May of 1845, Fre- 
mont started on his third expedition to 
the Pacific Coast. Although the annex- 
ation was protested against by Mexico 
and war was threatened, under the law 
of nations there had as yet been no cause 
for war. The Texas republic had been 
in existence for eight years and had been 
acknowledged by all the powers. Its 
right to annex itself to the United States 
could not be questioned. The war was 
brought about by conditions which pre- 
sented themselves afterward, all of which 
were taking place while Fremont was 
on his journey to this coast. As soon as* 
Texas came under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, the unsettled question of 
its boundaries with Mexico came to the 
front as a matter for serious consideration. 
The Texan boundaries with Mexico were 
infested with bands of marauding guerrillas, 
Mexican cowboys, and Indians, making 
life and property unsafe for Americans. 
The American settlers were largely from 
the southern states and had brought many 
slaves into the country. 

Mexico had abolished slavery in 1824, 
and the possession of slaves near the bound- 
aries was not secure. The Texas rangers 
under Colonel Jack Hays—uncle of the 
mining expert of to-day, John Hays Ham- 
mond—had been actively engaged in pro- 
tecting the settlers; but now a body of 
United States soldiers was sent to perform 
that duty and it was principally from this 
action that war was brought about. 

All this was happening aiter Fremont 
had left civilization in the East. ‘Texas 
had adopted a constitution, and was ad- 
mitted into the Union as a state on December 
29, 1845, which was the prime cause of 
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the war, and Fremont did not reach Cali- 
fornia until January, 1846. Therefore, 
when Fremont arrived in California, the 
occurrence of war must have been to his 
mind very uncertain. The dispatch he 
received through Major Gillespie was no 
doubt the first intimation he received of 
its near approaeh. As Gillespie arrived 
here from the Mexican coast on a war vessel 
April 17, 1846, he must have left Wash- 
ington about the time General Taylor 
was instructed to move his forces to the 
Rio Grande—February 4th—the first ag- 
gressive act of war. The dispat h received 
through Gillespie has never been divulged. 
It was probably of oral character to save 
the messenger from the danger of being 
caught and executed as a spy when crossing 
Mexico. From the time that Fremont 
received Gillespie’s dispatch, until the 
raising of our flag, a period of about four 
months, there had come no news of war, 
and at last there can be no doubt a sus- 
picion arose in Fremont’s mind that a 
compromise had been effected. He had 
good reasons to suspect such a result. 
Even had hostilities been commenced there 
was a strong probability that differences 
had been settled. 

The war was very unpopular throughout 
the middle and New England states. The 
anti-slavery party, which composed at that 
time a wingof northern Democrats, regarded, 
with good reason, the Texan troubles as 
due wholly to the persistency of pro-slavery 
interests and was anxious in any honorable 
way to avoid war. If war was not to be 
pursued, all those fond hopes held by him- 
self and Senator Benton of assisting to 
build up for the United States an empire 
on the Pacific, must have gone a-glimmering. 
There was, in case the suspicion was well- 
founded, but one possible way left to 
secure California as an American possession, 
and that was to overturn its government, 
establish a separate republic, and in time 
turn it over to the United States. 

Such a movement Fremont knew would 
be a pleasing one to his father-in-law. 
Senator Benton was among the first to 
acknowledge the independence of Texas 
and always manifested the greatest interest 
in its struggles. The chances were better 
for the success of such a project now than 
they ever were before. The American 
population was nearly doubled in the last 
few months by emigration from over the 
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plains. Those who were already here 
would flock to the Bear Flag banner under 
his leadership. Fremont could not fail 
to see that peace at this juncture must have 
been followed by the most disastrous con 
sequences to American settlers, and to the 
Bear Flag men it would have been equiv- 
alent to a sentence of death. There was 
never a time in the conquest when a com- 
bination among the Americans for protec 
tion seemed more called for. 

Although a treaty of peace might have 
attempted to provide for the safety of 
Americans, anyone that the 
growing jealousy and dislike to them mani- 
fested by the Mexican authorities must 
have led to a conflict. The Americans 
came here as they went to Texas—to stay. 
If it had been ordained that they could 
only enjoy the blessings of their home 
government as they did in Texas, through 
the establishment of a separate republic 
and a transfer of it to the United States, 
they would have done so. 

It is impossible to account for Fremont’s 
relations with the Bear Flag party in any 
other way than that after the first feeling 
of disappointment from Ide’s action in 
raising the Bear Flag he began looking 
on the movement as a possible agency in 
bringing California under the stars and 
stripes, provided war with Mexico was not 
brought about. This theory accords per- 
fectly with Fremont’s first severe interview 
with Ide after his raising the Bear Flag 
and his subsequent cordial relations with 
him. It accords also with the. fact that 
although for a long time he kept aloof 
from it and denied responsibility for any 
of its actions, he was determined, so far 
as he could prevent, that the organization 
of the Bear Flag party should not be de- 
stroyed by Castro. And when in pursuance 
of the last resolve, his men and the Bear 
Flag party were brought together, he 
thought it was about time to assume com- 
mand. 

When Fremont arrived with his men 
to join forces with the Bears, as has been 
described, the garrison had been for some 
time in a state of activity and excitement. 
Two young men named Cowie and Fowler 
had been sent to a place a few miles away 
for a keg of powder, when they were cap- 
tured by a body of California guerrillas, 
tied to trees, shot to death and their bodies 
horribly mutilated. Another one of their 
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party had been captured and rescued just 
in time to save his life. These murderous 
bands turned out to be soldiers in a division 
of Castro’s army under the command of 
Captain Joaquin de la Torres. Without 
awaiting the formality of being placed 
at the head of the Bears, Fremont, the day 
after his arrival, made up a force consisting 
of his own men and sixty chosen from the 
Bears, making in all about one hundred 
and thirty-five, and started out on June 
26th to give battle to Torres’ detachment 
and to rid that part of the country of guer- 
rillas. Now when we consider that the 
Bear Flag was raised on June 14th, and 
the party had only been in existence twelve 
days, it will be seen how surely it was 
doomed to destruction by the measures 
taken. It was evidently the intention of 
Torres’ party to unite with Castro on his 
arrival. Who can doubt that but for the 
interference of Fremont, we would have 
had a companion scene to the Alamo in 
Texas and to the Crabb massacre in Sonora 
for a place in the pages of history. 

Meantime Torres, hearing of the arrival 
of Fremont and his men, was not anxious 
for an engagement. His force was located 
somewhere back of San Rafael, and when 
the Fremont party went after him there 
must have been in his mind a strong sug- 
gestion of the devil on one side and the 
deep-sea on the other. They were dis- 
covered at last and closely pursued. On 
one occasion a skirmish took place and 
two Californians were killed, but the main 
party rushed on through San Rafael and 
thence to Sausalito, and crowding them- 
selves on a stolen launch, put to sea over 
the raging waters of the bay on a windy 
summer afternoon, bound for anywhere 
beyond the reach of those unerring rifles, 
and happy in the thought that the deep 
water between them and their pursuers 
was the best possible obstacle to approach 
from such a foe. 

One cannot help a feeling of pity for that 
Fremont band, who, starting out in high 
anticipation of a good, ‘stiff fight, only 
met the disappointment of an escape. The 
party before returning to Sonoma camped 
a few hours near the bay shore. It hap- 
pened at the time that the American bark 
Moscow, Captain Phelps, was lying near 
Sausalito. Phelps, being aware of the 
hunt after the Californians, had secured 
his boats to prevent them falling into the 
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hands of the fugitives. Phelps visited the 
camp of the Sonoma crowd out of curiosity 
and the following is a description in his 
own words. He found “a tall, lank 
Kentucky-looking chap, dressed in a greasy 
deer-skin hunting-shirt, with trousers to 
match, which terminated just below the 
knees, and his head surmounted by a coon 
skin cap, tail in front,” whom he took to 
be an ‘officer, as he was giving orders to 
the men; but on inquiry he proved to be 
Doctor Semple. He then asked for Cap- 
tain Fremont, of whom he had heard much 
and whom he had a curiosity to see, and 
was pointed out ‘‘a slender-made and well- 
proportioned man sitting in front of a 
tent. His dress was a blue woolen shirt 
of somewhat novel style, open at the neck, 
trimmed with white, with a star on each 
point of the collar, over this a deer-skin 
hunting-shirt trimmed and fringed, which 
had evidently seen hard times.’ His head 
was “unencumbered by hat or cap, but 
had a light cotton handkerchief bound 
about it, and deer-skin moccasins com- 
pleted the suit.’ Such being the dress 
of the leaders, it may be easily imagined 
what the Bear Flag men looked like as 
a class. 

A local historian has called them vaga- 


‘bonds. They unquestionably looked like 


vagabonds. But they were about as near 
real vagabonds as were Washington’s tat- 
tered army at Valley Forge, or Lee’s forces 
at the time of his surrender. They were 
just such a body of western frontiersmen 
as those who whipped the Mexicans at the 
battle of San Jacinto and took Santa Ana 
prisoner. They belonged to a class which 
has done its full part in bringing victory 
to American arms in so many encounters, 
although poorly fitted for a dress parade, 
it must be confessed. 

Fremont having driven the guerrillas from 
that section, and their being yet no news 
of war, proceeded to place himself at the 
head of the Bears. For that purpose he 
called a convention of all Americans in 
Sonoma to meet on July 5th. There were 
at this time present, Fremont and _ his 
seventy-two men, eight or ten naval officers 
from United States vessels lying at San 
Francisco and about two hundred and 
eighty American settlers, including Ide 
and the Bear Flag men proper. Ide was 
chosen chairman. Fremont was made the 
leader of the independence of California 
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and it was resolved that there should be 
a new organization throughout. 

Two days afterward the American flag 
was raised at Monterey, and as soon as 
the news reached Sonoma the Bear Flag 
was hauled down and the stars and stripes 
run up in its place. This of course was 
the end of the Bear Flag revolution, and 
there was probably no one more pleased 
than Fremont with the change of flags. 
The revolutionary movement, it will be 
seen, had only an existence of about twenty- 
five days and Fremont was only at its head 
two days before it was dissolved. He 
therefore cannot be held responsible for 
its organization nor for any of its acts. 
As a matter of fact, it was guilty of nothing 
unbecoming American citizens. No single 
act of violence was ever charged against 
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it. Ide, its leader, was a temperance man, 
and temperance rules were strictly enforced. 
In its declaration of independence, written 
by Ide, the noblest sentiments of liberty 
and freedom were expressed, and the worst 
that can be said of the movement is that 
it was foolhardy; but it had its valuable 
uses in the conquest. It diverted the at- 
tention of Castro and Pico from. their 
purpose of disturbing the American settlers 
and was the chief cause of hastening Com- 
modore Sloat to raise our flag at Monterey. 
For some reason, not well explained, it 
has been charged as one of Fremont’s 
disturbances which it is pretended aroused 
the country into opposition. What it might 
have developed into, under the leadership 
of Fremont, had war not been declared, 
must be left to the imagination. 














A Plea for the Flowers 


By HERBERT ARTHUR STOUT . 


Those who smiling say, 


“Flowers were born to pick to-day”— 


Must you believe them ? 


I know a better way: 
Love them and leave them. 
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The Man Who Found the Pole 


By FRANK THUNEN 


DRAWINGS BY ALFRED CONVERSE 


ee ERKELEY!” called the brakeman 
down the long aisle. The train 
scurried along two blocks further 
and came to a stop at the station. 
A tall, robust old man, straighter 
than a Gaudarrama spindle, with a full 
white beard falling almost to his waist, 
descended with a light, springy step from 
the platform of the first coach, then turned 
and waited for his companion. 
Weazened little Professor Moser, for- 
merly occupying a chair in the college of 
natural science, University of California, 
but many years ago retired, followed his 
bold-figured traveling mate with mincing 
steps and a cane. The hale old fellow 
on the ground reached up a_ powerful 
arm to assist the smaller man to alight, 


but the latter, protesting in a querulous 
high key, waved the proffered arm away. 

“T can manage,’’ squeaked the professor. 
“T always walk home across the campus 
from here; I am not as sprightly as I once 
was, but I’m still able to alight from a 
car unassisted, thank you.” 

By this time, with the aid of his cane, 
he had reached the ground, and the two 
old men set off side by side toward the 
university grounds. 

Everyone knew little Professor Moser, 
but there were many inquiries as to the 
identity of the stalwart old savant accom- 
panying him—inquiries which were an- 
swered only by counter-inquiries. The 
stranger’s distinctive personality, powerful 
physique, erect carriage, lithe step, bright 
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eye and snowy beard, like youth mas- 
querading in the habiliments of old age, 
piqued curiosity. But nothing developed 
to throw any light upon the recondite 
problem; no one knew the professor’s 
companion. And to be frank with you, 
curious reader, Professor Moser himself 
did not know; except that the stranger 
had volunteered his name, Sir Roger 
Johnston, that he had crossed the frozen 
north into the arctic circle, and _ that, 
although he looked even as ancient as 
Professor Moser, he was then on his way 
to the University of California to assume 
the very chair the latter had vacated years 
ago. That was all. 

They had sat together while the ferry 
steamer bore them across the bay and 
while the train pulled across the two cities 
from the mole, and had been led subtly 
into a discussion of the probable merits 
of the respective claims of Doctor Cook 
and Captain Peary. ‘Their achievements 
are but indifferent,” Sir Roger had de- 
clared. “‘They have discovered nothing 
new, yet they claim much. I have dis- 
covered much that was new, yet I claim 
nothing.” 

Then, as incidental, each had shed a 
little light upon polar exploration and 
meteorologic phenomena of the arctic 
regions. The stranger had displayed a 
familiarity with the professor’s favorite 
topic which had won his immediate pro- 
found respect; but his enjoyment of the 
discussion was marred by a continual 
distracted roving of Sir Roger’s lustrous, 
shifty eyes. “Are you expecting someone?” 
Professor Moser had asked him. 

Sir Roger parried: “Let us wait for a 
more secluded place, one more suited to 
the revelation of the secrets nature has 
so carefully guarded from the world for 
countless centuries. I have many to re- 
veal, but it is not for the world to know— 
yet.” 

Having alighted at the quiet Berkeley 
station, the scholarly giant still glanced 
furtively about as if the attention he aroused 
was annoying to him. And he set an all 
but too rapid pace for the professor’s 
rheumatic old legs. No word was spoken 
until the sound of other voices and of 
grinding heels on concrete pavements had 
been left behind. They had reached the 
animated solitude in the shadows of Co-ed 
cafion. The footfalls of the two old men 


upon the soft leaf-carpeted sod gave up 
no sound. Hardly a sunbeam found its 
way through the leafy maze overhead. 
They had gone apart from the world of 
life and bustle into nature’s private cham- 
ber. Through the myriad small birds 
flitting and chirping in the deep shadow 
of thickly entwined branches, through 
the voice of the rippling creek at their 
feet, nature spoke to the stalwart old 
scholar and loosed his tongue. 

He threw back his shoulders and beat 
his chest. “You wonder who I am,” 
he said. “Behold, then, the sole survivor, 
but one, of the Sir John Franklin expe- 
dition to force the Northwest passage!” 

“Why, why, my dear sir, if I may be 
so bold!’ began Professor Moser in mild 
astonishment, yet in a tone which apol- 
ogized for his doubt, ‘Sir John Franklin’s 
entire expedition was lost. We have the 
absolute proof!” 

“Hold! not so fast!’ exclaimed Sir 
Roger, raising his hand with a gesture for 
silence. ‘You have the proof that though 
we succeeded in proving the Northwest 
passage, Providence reserved the full ac- 
complishment of our purpose for a later 
time. You have proof that our ships 
were abandoned within sixty miles of Cape 
Herschel, where they went to pieces in 
the crush of ice. Convincing evidences 
were found that Sir John Franklin’s 
career was here brought to an untimely 
close. His country and the world have 
accepted it. His monument in West- 
minster Abbey speaks for all England 
its tribute to one of the nation’s greatest 
explorers. There is proof conclusive that 
practically the entire expedition was lost. 
Their bleaching bones may still lie on the 
frozen arctic shores to give mute testi- 
mony. But of the fate of the wretched 
remnant you have absolutely no proof.” 
Sir Roger straightened to his full height. 
“Of one hundred and forty men but one 
other and I remain.” 

Professor Moser merely looked his in- 
ability to credit this last statement; but 
he ventured to probe for support in his 
disbelief. ‘‘Who and where is this one other 
of which you speak ?”’ he demanded. 

Sir Roger bent his face very close to 
the professor’s and made a speaking-tube 
of his hands in order that his whispered 
words might not escape to either side. 
“‘Sh-h-h-h-h-h!”’ he hissed through clenched 


























Professor Moser’s eye brightened with returning credulity 








teeth so shrilly that the singing of the 
birds on all sides for a radius of several 
rods was stilled. He tapped his forehead 
with the tip of a crooked index-finger. 
“But it is only periodic,” he said; ‘at 
other times he is as rational as you and I 
and pursues his scientific researches. It 
is for his sake,” he continued with loud 
whistling sibilants, “that I sought this 
solitude to take you into nature’s con 
fidence. Did I not know that you were so 
close to nature’s heart yourself, my lips 
would be sealed. And before I speak, you 
must promise me that what I say shall 
go no further until /e has fully regained 
his reason and himself given it to the 
world. Can you keep a secret? can you 
carry a secret to the grave if before he 
has recovered and completed his research 
the hand of death should claim you? 
Do not concern yourself with my reasons 
for doing the will of this man; they will 
not be divulged. Can you do it?” 


“T can,” said Professor Moser. 

“But will you?” insisted Sir Roger. 

He’s either crazy or a monumental 
liar—thought Professor Moser. At any 
rate there would be no harm in humoring 
him. ‘Yes; I will,” he promised. “I 
am a young man yet, and strong. I have 
no fear of death, but your secret will be 
safe with me.” 

“Very well; I shall proceed. I need not 
tell how I came to sail with the expedition. 
I was then a fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, young and rugged of 
health; and it was of such that Sir John 
desired the expedition should be com- 
posed. I sailed on the Erebus with Sir 
John and was much in his confidence 
as to his plans. 

“Tt is not necessary to tell of our first 
winter anchored to a_ Beechey island 
iceberg, nor of our trying journey from 
there down through the massing ice of 
Peel Sound, nor yet of our losing struggle 
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to gain Cape Herschel through the pack 
ice the following winter. Of this you 
have heard, and it is foreign to our point. 
I need not detail to you the fate of the 
great majority of our men. What you 
have heard is in the main true. More- 
over, it is immaterial to the scientific dis- 
coveries we made. I will begin with the 
time the ships were abandoned by those 
of us who had thus far survived, but will 
touch only briefly upon that with which 
you are already familiar. 

“There were forty-seven in the party 
at this time. To the south, as you know, 
we had sighted King William’s Land, 
and to eastward lay, nearer at hand, the 
mainland of Boothia. It was our purpose 
to gain this coast and follow it to the Fish 
river, from which point we hoped to find 
an avenue of escape. We sledged across 
the ice pack toward the west coast of 
Boothia, but with the cold and _ priva- 
tion only twelve ever reached the land, 
and after this small company had again 
divided on account of sickness and general 
collapse, tive of the hardiest of us pressed 
on grimly, with what strength and courage 
remained within us, to the south, a dis- 
tance of several leagues. Here we made 
our first important discovery—the magnetic 
pole. 

“But Captain Amundsen claims _ that 
honor,’ Professor Moser reminded him. 

“Captain Amundsen? I’ve heard of 
him,” replied Sir Roger. “You and | 
credit Henry Hudson with the discovery 
of the river named for him, yet we know 
that we do wrong to the memory of the 
Italian Verrazano. And, again, Italy, you 
and I, and the whole world shout aloud 
that Columbus discovered America, but 
what of the Phoenicians! I will say of 
Captain Amundsen as Cook said of Peary 
when Peary first began to boast, ‘If he 
says he found the pole, he did, and I con- 
gratulate him, but J saw it first.’ 

“But, after all, I do not regard the dis- 
covery of the magnetic pole or of the north 
pole as an achievement worthy of the wide 
spread attention the reports of these ex- 
plorers have excited. The world has long 
known that these things exist as they are. 
These poles would have remained where 
they are if these gentlemen had not pro- 
claimed their success to the world, and 
some adventurer would eventually come 
in to claim unearned honor for confirming 
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established. But the 
experiences we so phenomenally — sur 
vived, our discoveries of the marvelous, 
I may say, will never be repeated. 

“It was after our party had divided, as 
I said, the strong from the weak, the latter 
facing reluctantly back toward the ice 
locked ships and the former pressing on 
to the south. We had made the summit 
of a high hill overlooking the coast to take 
our bearings and to snatch one last glimpse 
of the cold arctic sun already swallowed 
up in the southern horizon. From the 
top of this knoll we looked down to west 
ward and descried, where the land and 
the ice tloes met, a number of figures which 
we took to be missing members of our 
party or Eskimos, though we were not 
sure that they were not seals. We hurried 
toward them, and as we drew nearer they 
took on definite human form. We soon 
discovered that they were in the freezing, 
dashing spray to the waist, among the 
grinding masses of ice, and they were 
not men. 

“There were five of them, all beautiful 
creatures of the brunette type, with long 
black hair floating free, unrestrained by 
knots, pins or ribbons, unratted and un 
disguised by the hairdresser’s art. Every 
tress and every hair bore an icicle, and 
the wind playing through them made 
silvery tinkling music. They were un- 
afraid, and, with a show of great feminine 
independence rather than immodesty and 
scarcely noticing us, they continued in 
the operation at which we had surprised 
them; that is to say, washing every stitch 
they possessed on the floating ice cakes 
as if they were great bars of advertised 
soap. Each had a walrus tusk about 
two feet long with which they beat the 
garments. All the while they sang a 
doleful tune—no words—just a dreary, 
droning chant that made you think of 
your mother and all the evil things you 
had ever done.” 

Professor Moser’s eyes brightened with 
returning credulity. His every pore gaped 
avidly to absorb Sir Roger’s ingenuous 
words. Here was a phenomenon that 
the professor could reason out for himself. 
“Mermaids!” he exclaimed. ‘Miller in 
his Loch Slin tells us that such actions 
always forebode a calamity. I read in 
your eyes that it is true. Tell me, how 
did you escape it?” 


what was already 
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“Mermaids they were, my friend,’ con- 
tinued Sir Roger evenly, ‘‘and disaster 
did, in truth, follow.” 

“Ah! I knew it!” interrupted Professor 
Moser. “‘What marvels remain veiled 
throughout the vistas of time we may 
never know. The experiences of Captain 
Tyson with the good ship Polaris are 
colorless beside this. Even the stories 
of De Rougmont are trite commonplaces; 
Crusoe’s adventures were a mere ——”’ 

“Permit me to proceed,” protested Sir 
Roger. Continuing his narrative, he said, 
“Had our men known that these were 
creatures of the deep and not maidens out 
in the frigid sea for a frolic; had they known 
the utter absence of romance in the cold 
hearts of these deep-sea damsels; had 
they known that a flirtation with an arctic 
maid is not to be lightly regarded—had 


they known these things, I say, the 
calamity might have been averted. But 
such is the foolhardy boldness of man 


that he will embrace disaster first and 
defer the consideration of consequences until 
it is too late. Had these stupid apostles 
of St. Elmo opportunely died before this 
untoward discovery was made, the lives 
of three ignorant sailors would have been 
spared, and half a century of my life and 
the life of one other would not have been 
suffered to waste in the dreary arctic. 
But the stupid blundering sailors persisted 
in obtruding their offensive attentions 
upon the self-concerned maids of the sea 
until in righteous outrage the whole five 
of them set up a wild screaming like angry 
eagles whose nest has been invaded and 
began to thump vigorously upon the ice 
with their walrus tusks. 

“Then we saw a mighty sea rise and 
roll inland from far out in the channel. 
The mermaids continued to scream hys- 
terically, and the gigantic wave, reaching 
entirely across the channel, grew higher 
and nearer at every moment. On it came, 
booming as if all the thunders of heaven 
were loosed and concentrated upon us. 
Great icebergs shot into the air and fell 
with the splash and dash of thousands of 
tons of water and ice as colossal as when 
Polyphemus hurled the mountains at Ulys- 
fleet. When the careering swell had 
reached a point half-a-league off-shore, 
it reared its mighty bulk to the very heavens, 
as high as the summit from which we had 
descried the mermaids at their washing. 
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And the bellow of that onrushing tide! 
the wonder is that our eardrums were 
not bursted. 

“So swiftly and with such menace did 
it fall upon us that we did nothing but 
stand transfixed, paralyzed with fear. 
The mermaids were forgotten; all things 
became blank, though I distinctly re- 
member one thought that flashed through 
my mind. It was a vision of Cadiz in 
the great tidal wave of a century before. 
As a boy at school I had been taught that 
no calamity, save the Deluge itself, ever 
approached the terrible ferocity of this; 
but it was no more than a ripple in a bath- 
tub in comparison with the watery moun- 
tain about to burst over our heads. Hud- 
dled together, we awaited our doom, and 
in an instant all was over. With a final 
series of grinding and crunching noises 
overhead, stillness again enveloped us. 
Only the lapping of the waves just within 
the seaward wall of our prison broke the 
intensity of the silence, for we came out 
of our terror to find ourselves entombed 
in a spacious glacial cavern, walls and 
ceiling all solid blocks of ice, how many 
fathoms in depth we could not have guessed. 

“It was some minutes before I realized 
that the ground at my feet threw off a 
soft fluorescence like the aurora. What 
a boon this was may be imagined.” 

“It must have been the aurora!’ ex- 
claimed the professor, nervously gripping 
his cane in trembling fingers. “Did you 


examine the ground?” he asked with 
sudden inspiration. 
“Not then; we did afterward, and 


found it literally sprinkled with fine flour- 
platinum; and we found further what we 
then regarded as not the least wonderful 
of our discoveries, that we were impris- 
oned upon the magnetic pole! We could 
walk around the vortex of magnetic force, 
so to speak, and as we walked our needle 
would always point along the axis of our 
circuit.” 

“That’s it! that’s it!” chirped Professor 
Moser with growing excitement. “At last 
we have the true theory of the aurora. 
Neither the one nor the other of the causes 
attributed by De la Rue, Muller, Tait, 
Stokes, Hittorf, and other accredited me- 
teorologists is correct. The boreal display 
is not the cause of terrestrial magnetic 
changes; neither is it strictly and directly 
the result of terrestrial magnetic induction. 
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Canton and Tait have nearer the 
truth with the theory that the aurora is 
due to electrical discharges such as are 
produced by the Holtz machine in a yacuum 
tube, resulting in the tluorescence con 
tended for by Angstrom. Later experi 
mentation with the cathode ray, explained 
by your statements, proves the hypothesis. 
My good man, you do not know what 
world-wide renown may yet be yours.” 

“T care not for renown,” cried Sir Roger 
unselfishly. ‘‘There is another who has 
a just claim to it. I only ask that it may 
be given him who has. sacrificed every- 
thing, even reason, to gain it. But you 
have not heard all. Those aquatic bru- 
nettes were not satisfied with the scare 
they had given” us. They bobbed up 
through the waves into our crystal prison 
hissing like so many snakes, and one of them 
with a voice a like Chinese musette said: 

“Wile dwellers of the land, no more may 
ye seek the verdant hills and vales of thy 
native haunts until ye have expiated the 
insult offered the Aqua-Marina-Omega 
Sorority by freeing thyselves with thine 
own hands!’ Then over they went head- 
foremost into the water like a tlock of 
frightened grebe and we never saw them 
again. 

‘I was glad enough the penalty sounded 
no worse, for I believed we could dig our 
way out with comparative ease, and it was 
not at all unpleasant so far. Nevertheless 
I was weak with fright and grateful that 
we were not ground to infinitesimal atoms. 
I turned to congratulate my companions 
upon our miraculous deliverance. 

“Ah, sir; the new terror that seized me 
then I fear you cannot comprehend or 


come 


believe! See these whitened hairs, this 
snowy beard! the pigment faded from 
them in the next brief experience. With 


my eyes but partially accustomed to the 
new light, I turned them toward my com- 
panions and was dumfounded, horrified, 
to see where four men had stood, only four 
leering skeletons, standing out grim and 
shadowy like the ghosts of men that had 
Not a word had been spoken by 
any of us. I tried now to speak, but the 
words died in a gasp upon my lips. Then 
the skeleton of my one brave companion 
faced about. I could distinguish him from 
the sailors by the binoculars which still 
swung at his side and the huge revolver 
which seemed to hang without belt or 


been. 
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holster an inch from his pelvic bone. His 
clasp-knife was suspended in air in the 
region where his pocket had been, and 
his watch, too, was in its accustomed 
place; the chain curved downward, 
the bar end ascending toward its former 
buttonhole support. A more careful 
disclosed the buttons of his vest arranged 
in their wonted perpendicular row down 
before the sternum, and a massive watch- 
charm swung pendulously at the third 
button from the bottom. I looked higher. 
His jaw moved hideously as he exclaimed, 
‘My God! What has happened!’ Though 
his fleshly tissue had disappeared as 
silently, swiftly and completely as the soul 
from its clay, yet he possessed the power 
of speech. 

“T cannot describe my _ sensations to 
you, sir; the awfulness of the situation, 
the tension of the moment, is beyond the 
power of words to express. My amaze- 
ment had been so great I had given no 
thought to my own physical transfiguration. 
I knew no change in myself until I chanced 
to raise my arm and glanced at my hand. 
Oh, that glance! a chill of terror ran 
through my frame as I beheld that my 
flesh, too, my clothing, everything but the 
naked bones had wholly disappeared. Yet, 
I was alive; I could see! I could hear! 
With a shudder I reached to touch the 
fleshless bones of my lower arm, but be- 
fore the shocking contact was made my 
courage failed me. I tried again; again 
I failed. Yet a third time I made the 
shrinking attempt. I distinctly remember 
how I laughed and cried like a hysterical 
woman when my hand encountered the 
edge of my sleeve. I passed my hands 
swiftly over my face and entire body. 
Everything was perfectly natural to the 
touch—beard, features, clothing, all.” 

Sir Roger paused to bestow an impatient 
frown upon Professor Moser, who had 
put out a quaking palm and was trying 
vainly to shunt in a word between the 
narrator’s smooth-sliding sentences, while 
the sparkle of his sharp eye rivaled that 
of Sir Roger’s. 

‘Well!’ exclaimed Sir Roger with re- 
pining intonation, “what now?” 

“The X-ray!” gasped the little professor, 
ignoring the sneer. “It’s as plain as the 
boreal theory itself. The cathode ray is 
developed in this highly rarefied atmos- 
phere by induction from the magnetic 
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pole. Striking the solid ice, the resultant 
ray is identical with that Roentgen found 
to follow its impingement against the glass 
of a Crookes tube. The X-ray is  pro- 
duced, which, passing through the soft 
organic tissues of your bodies to the tlu- 
orescent sprinkling of platinum, rendered 
all but the solid substances transparent. 
Nothing could be clearer, sir; the secret 
of the phenomenon is self-evident!’’ 

“So, then,”’ pursued Sir Roger, somewhat 
crisply, ‘it may occur to you who is the 
real discoverer of the X-ray! And _ yet, 
how the votaries of Dr. Roentgen have 
rushed forth with boasting and loud acclaim 
for him.” 

“The march of science is ever onward 
said Professor Moser, now sensibly wounded 
by Sir Roger’s manner. ‘‘The revelations 
of Dr. Roentgen are comparatively recent, 
but they were, nevertheless, original with 
him, and to him is due much credit. I cannot 
hear his works disparaged, sir!”’ 

“It is not my purpose,’”’ protested Sir 
Roger, “‘to minimize the credit due Dr. 
Roentgen or anyone else. As I said of 
Captain Amundsen, I say also of Dr. 
Roentgen; I congratulate him, but J saw 
it first. I am not so selfish as not to rec- 
ognize the praiseworthiness of his efforts, 
and he is not to be too severely criticized 
for accepting the encomiums of an ap- 
preciative public. But is not credit also 
due to others whose modesty compels re- 
serve? I claim nothing of praise and only 
await the complete and permanent recov- 
ery of my superior, to whom is most credit 
and honor due, not only for his research, 
but for his modest abnegation as _ well, 
to proclaim the great secrets of nature, 
secrets taken first-hand from nature her- 
self. Am I to be criticized for showing 
this consideration and loyalty to one whose 
indefatigable perseverance and _ courage 
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won the privilege of reading nature’s book 
of wonders, whose pages are an unex 
plained blank to scholars of note, whose 
truths are only guessed at by those of 
greatest erudition and scientific training ? 
Am I? 

“Now, we have Dr. Roentgen; we have 
Amundsen; we have Cook; and we have 
Peary. We have; ah, yes; I may be per- 
mitted to tell you, we have Sir John Franklin, 
for here he comes now.” 

Professor Moser turned in the direction 
indicated by Sir Roger’s glance and beheld 
through the thick eucalyptus boles a man 
walking rapidly toward them from the 
direction of the station. The man con- 
tinued to advance and it was evident 
that he desired to communicate with them. 
Sir Roger spoke cautioningly. ‘Do not 
permit a suggestion of what I have en- 
trusted to your honor.” 

The man had now reached the ancient 
scientists. He stopped and smiled pleas 
antly. “Has Sir Roger been taking you 
upon an expedition into the arctic?” he 
asked, smiling again upon Professor Moser. 
Then he bent with his mouth close to the 
little professor’s ear and whispered: ‘“Cot- 
tage patient, Stockton; escaped yesterday. 
I am the superintendent.” 

Professor Moser nodded understandingly 
as the superintendent continued, ‘Come, 
Sir Roger; I want you to help me com- 
plete my experiment with the X-ray on 
our new platinocyanic salt.’”’ Following 
which the two marched back arm in arm 
through the trees, leaving the professor 
leaning on his cane and looking after them. 

“Gownsman of scientific archaeology,” 
he muttered with a ‘Brutus-is-an-honorable 
man’ inflection; “rather a candidate for 
Bedlam.”” He pulled his hat down over 
his eyes and turned his steps slowly up 
the camion.” 
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Leveling land with a Fresno scraper on the new ranches 


The Prize Farms of Yuma 


By WILBur JAY HALL 


NE HUNDRED and 
seventy-three farms 
were added to the 
aggregate number in 
the United States on 
March Ist, in onecon- 
fined territory. More 
than three thousand 
persons endeavored to 
possess themselves of 
one of these farms. 
The one hundred and 
seventy-three chosen 
offered no unusual qualifications, paid 
no high fees, made no greater nor more 
worthy effort than did the hundreds who 
were rejected. In find the government 
of these United States has held another 
of its justly famous land lotteries and the 
grand prizes have been drawn: the Yuma 
Indian reservation, in Imperial county, 
California, has been opened. 

Ever since 1850, two years after the 
treaty with Mexico known as the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, a settlement of a 


few hundred Yuma Indians has_ been 
scattered along the rich bottom-lands of 
the Colorado delta in the vicinity of the 
old trading post of Yuma. With few 
changes in their habits, habitations or 
habiliments, these Indians sat before their 
mud huts and watched civilization en- 
croach on them. River-boats came first 
with supplies and armament for a fort, 
which was built on the plateau or mesa 
across the Colorado river from Yuma, and 
from the quartermaster’s department at 
the boat landing. In 1856 surveyors came 
and laid out, in their mysterious fashion, 
a map of the entire territory—as far west 
as the Pacific ocean, giving the lands names 
and numbers. After the Civil war, of 
which they heard only distant and unin- 
telligible rumors, came a group of plainly 
clad women with great white bonnets 
and an authorization from Washington 
to gather the Indians together for educa- 
tion and for religious worship. The prog- 
ress these women made with the super- 
stitious and suspicious Yumas was slow; 
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but after several decades of faithful serv- 
ice they succeeded in interesting the 
second generation of babies in their books 
and services, so that practically every child 
in the Yuma tribe was in school and most 
of the adults were more or less subject 
to the authority of the Mother Superior. 
Whether their bonds became irksome or 
whether the good sisters became too zealous 
in their efforts to wean the aborigines 
from their superstitious customs and_ be- 
liefs, a revolt occurred early in the 90's 
and of the seven hundred souls on the 
reservation more than half rose in re- 
bellion, drove the sisters from the school 
and—when threatened by the cold. steel 
of the soldiers encamped near by—tled 
into Mexico, never to return. Washing- 
ton sent out a government agent then and 
official red-tape encircled the life of the 
faithful (or indolent) few. They con- 
tinued and continue to-day to send their 
children to school, and themselves to eke 
out a living in the rich plains that for 
centuries have overtlowed and en- 
riched periodically by the treacherous 
Colorado. 

Originally reserved for their use, the 
lands they occupied were—through the 
defection of more than half their number— 
much more extensive thar the needs of 
so indifferent a class of horticulturists 
demanded; the government decided there- 
fore to open part of them to its citizens. 
retained for future 
the six thou- 
the boundary 


been 


Seven sections were 
distribution to the Yumas; 
sand acres lying east of 

line between range 22 and range 23 
East was surveyed for allotment and the 
plan was turned over to the Reclamation 
Service. 

For many years the engineers of this 
branch of the government service have had 
their eyes on the great Colorado and its 
contiguous lands. An ideal dam site ex- 
isted twelve miles up the river from Yuma— 
a spot where the bedrock outcrops on 
either bank, leaving a passageway between 
less than a mile wide and lying immediately 
below a very wide and marshy section 


of the river channel called Laguna—or 
the lake.* The rock headland on the 
California side was called Potholes, be 


cause in the rock were great smooth pools 
in which rainwater often stood; the head 
land on the Arizona shore was called 


*See SUNSET for June, 1909, page 615. 
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Laguna. On these two spots camps were 
established and in 1905 work on a dam 
and headgates was started. 

This work was completed in the fall 
of 1909. The cost was heavy, estimated 
by outside engineers at $2,500,000, but 
eventually it is believed the immense ter- 
ritory that can be brought under the dam 
will reduce the cost-tax levied on each acre 
to a reasonable figure. In addition to the 
reservation there are no less than ninety 
thousand acres in Arizona territory, forty 
thousand on what is known as the mesa 
land described by Project Engineer Francis 
Sellew as “the finest citrus area in the 
United States’—and fifty thousand ad 
joining the mesa on the west, lying be- 
tween it and the river. Of the latter 
practically all is below the level of the 
river, but ample protection has been pro- 
vided by the construction of dikes. Much 
of this bottom-land is in cultivation, most 
of it having been taken up many years 
ago. It is irrigated with water raised 
from the river at Yuma by a water-wheel 
known as “The Scoop,” but soon it is hoped 
to have completed the great siphon which 
will carry the water under the river from 
the Laguna heading and canals to a point 
at the upper end of the Yuma valley. 
Part of this water will later be raised by 
force pumping to the mesa above and 
then will be completed what is denomi- 
nated the Yuma project, which will be 
one of the most daring pieces of recla- 
mation engineering ever undertaken. 

Lured by tales of prosperity and peace 
on the ranches of the desert, many thou- 
sands looked eagerly for news of the open- 
ing of the Yuma reservation. There was 
a popular supposition that the farm units 
would be disposed of by the method adopted 
five years ago of putting the names of all 
applicants into a basket and employing 
some disinterested person to draw there- 
from the slips containing the names of lucky 
ones. But early in the year announce- 
ment was made by the officials of the In 
terior department that on March Ist the 
land-office in Los Angeles would receive 
applications and permit entries by the 
system of “first come, first served.”” Im- 
mediately a rush to Yuma was begun, 
prospective entrymen desiring to look over 
the Promised Land and to post themselves 
as to the numbers and locations of the 
desirable farm units. The latter averaged 




















Looking across Laguna dam from the Arizona side 


forty acres in extent and were very properly 
estimated to be worth from $50 to $100 
an acre in the virgin state in which they lay. 

Eleven days before the date set for the 
opening a brave man took his place be- 
side the door of the land-office in the 
Chamber of Commerce building in Los 
Angeles. He was J. E. Collum, and he 
said frankly that he was prepared to stand 
on that spot until nine o’clock of the morn- 
ing of March Ist. Before night there were 
two others with him and the morning 
papers told of their all-night. vigil beside 
the door. It was the beginning of the 
“line.” The stories in the morning papers 
brought thirteen others on the tenth day 
before the first and in three days the line 
comprised twenty-eight persons, many of 
them women. On the second day the 
tender-hearted officials of the land-office 
had ruled arbitrarily that it would be al- 
lowable for a member of the “line” to se- 
cure a substitute at night to hold his place 
for him and the police department put 
a patrolman on duty there to see that the 
rights of all were preserved. 

Then Secretary of the Interior R. Bal- 


linger issued a new order concerning the 
distribution of the units, the substance 
of it being that a large building should be 
obtained by the land-office; that it should 
be opened to prospective entrymen at 
eight o’clock and closed at nine on March 
Ist; that all who were within the building 
at nine should be considered eligible to 
make application to file and that tickets 
identifying them and bearing their names 
should be collected by the land-office 
officials; that any time within ten days 
thereafter any person having identified 
himself by means of this ticket in the 
office should be allowed to enter on that 
piece of land which he had chosen and 
that these entries were to be considered 
final, all the provisions of law having been 
complied with in the meantime. 

The agents of the government worked 
until far into the night getting names and 
addresses and registering the height, com 
plexion, dress and _ peculiarities of the 
prospective ranchers for positive identi 
fication. The cards on which these were 
gathered were filed alphabetically by a 
force working all that night and at the 
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usual hour of opening the land-office— 
nine o’clock, the first man who applied 
and identified himself was allowed to file. 
As had been expected, there were few 
cases indeed where but one man had tiled 
ona unit. In some cases as high as seventy 
applicants were registered as desiring a 
given unit and as a usual thing these were 
not the cream of the reservation at that. 
It is supposed that the applicants went 
on the theory that everyone would apply 
for the best pieces and there were so many 
of these bright theorists that they over 
reached themselves. Inmost instances, how 
ever, there were not more than a dozen 
applicants for each piece, many of those who 
appeared having done so evidently out of 


of exile from city life and the routine of 
civilization which is required for title to 
a piece of government land under the 
Homestead act. The town of Bard, lo 
cated in the center of the newly opened 
territory, boasts little beyond n>cessary 
frontier stores, a postoffice, blacksmith- 
shop and a school, but when all the 173 
families have arrived Bard may become 
a social and industrial center as impcrtant 
in its way and to its own people as any 
metropolis of the West. 

It is interesting to note in passing the 
character of work required of these pio 
neers in the Yuma reservation. The land 
they have won is low—being protected on 
the east and south by dikes from encroach 




















Sluice gates on the California side of Laguna dam 


curiosity to witness the proceedings or 
else having discovered later many features 
of the business that did not make ‘‘free”’ 
land at $65 an acre so alluring as at first. 
Where the simultaneous entries occurred 
the entrymen usually settled the matter 
by lot, although some of them were not 
settled at all until after the land-office 
officials had stepped in and taken the helm. 

Under the Homestead act a successful 
entryman is allowed six months to take 
up his residence and many of those who 
will farm the 173 units will not begin their 
arduous work until the heat of summer 
is tempered. But the exodus to the new 
country began very shortly and before the 
month had passed more than thirty fam- 
ilies were breaking the wilderness of the 
reservation and beginning that five years 


ments of the Colorado river. It is fairly 
level, although in the northern end washes 
and coulées caused by drainage of tlood 
or rainwater into the river channel cut 
it up. It is heavily wooded in_ places, 
many cottonwood and willow trees thirty 
feet high being found throughout the ter 
ritory. The undergrowth is made up of 
useless brush with the exception of a gen 
erous scattering of mesquite, highly val 
uable for firewood and fence posts. The 
irrigating system is unsurpassed in the 
country. Concrete has been used exclu 
sively in the construction of ditch structures, 
headings, bridges, culverts and so on and 
the canals and ditches are wide, deep, and 
have generous banks, which is of the ut 
most importance to an irrigator where the 
land is to be ‘‘tlooded.” 
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Too much cannot well be said of the 
fertility and promise of the land _ itself. 
I-ven the shiftless agriculture of the Indians 
has brought forth generous crops and the 
desultory and sporadic attempts of Indian 
school officials to farm some of the land 
set apart for their use have been rewarded 
with big harvests. There is some alkali 
present but the excellent drainage planned 
by the reclamation engineers insures a 
speedy “leaching” out of all this — salt. 


country which—since the Colorado made 
the land—has lain desolate and fruitless. 

Reference has been made to the great 
siphon which Project Engineer Sellew is 
constructing to carry the waters of the 
river under the parent channel and_ so 
to the mesa and valley of Yuma, on the 
east shores of the Colorado. Because of 
the confluence of the Gila and Yuma rivers 
at the only point where water could be taken 
out to run by gravity to the head of the 
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Looking across Laguna dam from the California side. The entire flow of the river is 
here being diverted through sluiceways 


The climate is much the same as that of 
the Imperial valley, or the desert country 
of Arizona, and insures rapid growth and 
bountiful yield. The district is tapped 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad, its 
main line abutting on the southern point 
of the reservation and a branch line oper- 
ating along its entire eastern boundary. 
A great and growing market is thus brought 
within easy reach of the fields that promise 
soon to blossom and to blot out the virgin 


valley on the eastern side, it was found 
necessary to locate the intake well above 
Yuma on the western side and then siphon 
under the river. This work is now going 
forward and is being watched by engineers 
all over the world as a new departure in 
irrigation enginecring. A novel feature of 
the project is the method used for concreting 
the shafts—that on the California side to 
be one hundred and twenty feet in depth 
and that on the Arizona side one hundred 
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and forty feet. Instead of sinking-a wooden 
form as the work goes down, Mr. Sellew 
and his assistants are building their con- 
crete wall at the mouth of the shaft, pouring 
it into a mold of sheet steel constructed 
in sections such that, when the concrete 
ring is completed, the tightening of bolts 
on the inside band and the loosening of 
bolts on the outside band draw the form 
away from the concrete. Meantime the 
excavators in the pit of the shaft are re 
moving the dirt under the concrete ring 
and it is settling. When it is near the bottom 
of the sheet steel form the two bands are 
again returned to place, filled with liquid 
cement and used to maintain pressure 
until the concrete has again hardened. 
Thus one ring of concrete is molded to 
another, each on top of the lower, the men 
in the bottom allowing the whole to sink 
of its own weight as the work of excavating 
goes forward. When the shafts are deep 
enough they will be connected by a tunnel 
seven hundred feet in length bored in bed 
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rock twenty-five feet under the scour of 
the channel. This tunnel will be fourteen 
feet in diameter, as will the shaft on the 
California side. The longer shaft will be 
thirty feet across, as it is to be used asa 
working shaft carrying a pair of elevators 
for rock and concrete. The great depth 
to which the shafts are being driven, it 
should be explained, is necessitated by the 
fact that only at depth can bedrock be found. 

It is too early yet to say what the com- 
pletion of this work will mean to the general 
public. Much of the land under the 
siphon system, as has been stated, is pri- 
vately owned, but there are several thou- 
sand acres to be opened and several thou- 
sands more the ownership of which is in 
dispute, but which will probably be for- 
feited to the government because of fraud 
or failure on the part of entrymen. What- 
ever land is opened for entry will be eagerly 
striven for as it is certain to be valuable 
inasmuch as it lies close to a market and to 
the main line of a transcontinental railroad. 
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Mining Memories 


By WittAM TOMKINS 


It seems to me that mining-camps are diff’rent nowadays 

To what they used to be in early times—well, anyways, 

When I first started in the business back in forty-nine 

You’d never see no college graduates around a mine. 

If I remember rightly we had mines then, just the same, 

Though we didn’t have no “experts” a teachin’ us the game, 

We found gold to run the nation, we found mines that sure were big, 
And the way we used to find them was 


to 
get 
right 
down 
and 


dig. 
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The men that knew the Comstock was a likely place for gold 
Were shy on chemistry; they thought ’twas something for a cold; 
On scientific learning they certainly were lame, 
But ev'ry clean-up day they made a fortune just the same. 
If there ever was a spot that had geology to spare 
The Black Hills was that place, but the old miners that were there 
Had never heard about it, they just knew the hills were big, 
And the way they found the Homestake was 
to 
get 
right 
down 
and 
dig. 


Old Double-Jack O’Brien was in the hills three years, ‘tis said, 
In fact he was away so long they thought that he was dead, 
But one day he came back and put the whole camp on the run, 
When he showed some rock that panned out seven hundred to the ton. 
A new-hatched mining expert who'd just butted in the game 
Showed Jack the reason why he couldn’t help but find the claim, 
But no one paid attention, or seemed to care a fig, 
For they could see the place where Jack had 
to 
get 
right 
down 
and 
dig. 


Prospectin’ in a Pullman car must be a pleasant game, 
But the demand for burros still remains about the same. 
It isn’t hard to find a mine if you go at it right 
And don’t mind sleepin’ in the mud or rain or snow at night, 
Just practice livin’ all alone without a friend to cheer, 
Then get along without a bit of comfort for a year, 
Then learn to live three times a day on flap-jacks an’ salt pig, 
An’ after that you’ve only got 
to 
get 
right 
down 
and 


dig. 
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By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
Author of The Blazed Trail; Arizona Nights; The Riverman, Etc. 
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Part III, CHAPTER XVII, To PArt IV, CHAPTER III 


BEGUN IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


HE autumn passed, and winter 

closed down. Plant continued 

his administration. For a month 

the countryside was on a tiptoe 

of expectation. It counted on 
no immediate results, but the “suspension 
pending investigation” was to take place 
within a few weeks. As far as surface 
indications were concerned nothing hap- 
pened. Expectation was turned back on 
itself. Absolute confidence in Plant’s re- 
moval and criminal conviction gave place 
to skepticism and doubt, finally to utter 
disbelief. And since Thorne had succeeded 
in arousing a real faith and enthusiasm, the 
reaction was by so much the stronger. 
Tolerance gave way to antagonism; distrust 
to bitterness; grievance to open hostility. 

The forest rangers suddenly found them- 
selves openly unpopular. Heretofore a 
ranger had been tolerated by the moun- 
taineers as either a good-for-nothing loafer 
or as a species of inunderstandable fanatic 
to be looked down upon with good-humored 
contempt. Nowa ranger became a partisan 
of the opposing forces and as such an enemy. 
Men ceased speaking to him, or greeted him 
with the curtest of nods. Plant’s men were 
ostracized in every way, once they showed 
themselves obstinate in holding to their 
positions. Every man was urged to resign. 
Many did so. Others hung on because the 
job was too soft to lose. Some, like Ross 
Fletcher, California John, Tom Carroll, 
Charley Morton and a few others moved 
on their accustomed way. 

“What do you think is the latest ?”’ asked 
California John one day, “‘from them little 
squirts in the office? I just got instructions 
that enduring of the fire season I must 
~ Copyrig’ t, 1910, by Doubleday, Page & Company. 


patrol the whole of my district every day!” 
The old man grinned. “I only got from 
here to Pumice mountain! I wonder if 
those fellows ever saw a mountain? I sup- 
pose they laid off an inch on the map and 
let it go at that. Patrol every day!” 

“How long would ittakeyou ?” asked Bob. 

“By riding hard, about a week.” 

Rather the loyalty seemed to be dimly 
to the idea back of it all, to something broad 
and dim and beautiful which these rough, 
untutored men had drawn from their native 
mountains and which thus they rendered 
back. 

As Bob gradually came to understand 
more of the situation his curiosity grew. 
The lumberman’s instinctive hostility to 
government control and interference had 
not in the slightest degree modified; but he 
had begun to differentiate this small groping 
devoted band from the machinery of the 
forest reserves. He was a little inclined to 
the fanatic theory: he knew by now that the 
laziness hypothesis would not apply to these. 

“What is there in it?’ he asked. ‘You 
surely can’t hope for a boost in salary, 
and certainly your bosses treat you badly.” 

At first he received vague and groping 
answers. They liked the work; they got 
along all right; it was a lot better than the 
cattle business just now, and so on. Then 
as it became evident that the young man 
was genuinely interested, California John 
gradually opened up. One strange and 
beautiful feature of American partisanship 
for an ideal is its shyness. It will work and 
endure, will wait and suffer, but it will not 
go forth to proselyte. 

“The way I kind of look at it is this,” 
said the old man one evening. “I always 
did like these here mountains—and the big 
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trees—and the rocks and water and the 
snow. Everywhere else the country belongs 
to someone: it’s staked out. Up here it 
belongs to me, because I’m an American. 
This country belongs to all of us—the 
people—all of us. We most of us don’t 
know we’ve got it: that’s all. I kind of look 
at it this way: suppose I had a big pile of 
twenty-dollar gold pieces lying up say in 
Siskiyou that I didn’t know nothing what- 
ever about; and some fellow come along 
and took care of it for me and hung onto it 
even when I sent out word that anybody 
was welcome to anything I owned in Siski- 
you—I not thinking I really owned any- 
thing there, you understand—why—Well, 
you see, I sort of like to feel I’m one of 
those fellows!” 

“What good is there in hanging onto a 
lot of land that would be better developed ?” 
asked Bob. 

But California John refused to be drawn 
into a discussion. He had his faith, but 
he would not argue about it. Sometime or 
other the people would come to that same 
faith. In the meantime there was no sense 
in tangling up with discussions. 

“They send us out some reading that tells 
about it,’ said California John. “Tl give 
you some.” 

He was as good as his word. Bob carried 
away with him a dozen government publi- 
cations of the sort that, he had always con- 
cluded, everybody received and nobody 
read. Interested, not in the subject-matter 
of the pamphlets, but in their influence on 
these mountain men, he did read them. 

The general facts interested him and 
appealed to his logical common. sense. 
He saw for the first time, because for the 
first time it had been presented to his atten- 
tion, the real use and reason for the forest 
reserves. Hitherto he had considered the 
whole institution as semihostile, at least 
as something in potential antagonism. 
Now he was willing fairly to recognize the 
wisdom of preserving some portion of the 
mountain cover. He had*not really denied 
it; simply he hadn’t considered it. 

Early in this conviction he made up to 
Ross Fletcher for his brusqueness in order- 
ing the ranger off the mill property. 

“T just classed you with your gang, which 
was natural,” said Bob. 

“T am one of my gang, of course,’’ said 
Fletcher. 

“Do you consider yourself one of the 
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same sort of dickey bird as Plant and that 
crew?’ demanded Bob. 

“There ain’t no humans all alike,” replied 
the mountaineer. 

Although Bob was thus rebuffed in 
immediately getting inside of the man’s 
loyalty to his service and his superiors, he 
was from that moment made to feel at his 
ease. Later, in a fuller intimacy, he was 
treated more frankly. 

Welton laughed openly at Bob’s growing 
interest in these matters. 

“You're the first man I ever saw read 
any of those things,” said he in regard to 
the government reports. ‘I read one once,” 
he went on in delightful contradiction to 
his first statement. “It told how to cut 
timber. When you cut down a tree, you 
pile up the remains in a neat pile and put 
a little white picket fence around them. 
It would take a thousand men and cost 
enough to buy a whole new tract to do all 
the monkey-business they want you to do.” 

Bob laughed. “Well, I can’t just see us 
taking time in a short season to back track 
and pile up ornamental brush piles,” he 
admitted. 

“Experimental farms and experimental 
chickens and experimental lumbering are 
all right for the gentleman farmer and the 
gentleman poultry fancier and the gentle- 
man lumberman—if there are any. But 
when it comes to business—” 

Bob laughed. 

“Just the same,” said he, “I’m beginning 
to see that it’s a good thing to keep some 
of this timber standing; and the only way 
it can be done is through the forest reserves.” 

“That’s all right,” agreed Welton. ‘Let 
’em reserve. I don’t care. But they are a 
nuisance. They keep stepping on my toes. 
It’s too good a chance to annoy and graft. 
It gives a hard lot of loafers too good a 
chance to make trouble.” 

“They are a hard lot in general,” agreed 
Bob, ‘‘but there’s some good men among 
them, men I can’t help but admire.” 

Welton rolled his eyes drolly at the 
younger man. 

“Who?” he inquired, 

“Well, there’s old California John.” 

“There’s three or four mossbacks in the 
lot that are honest,” cut in Welton, ‘‘but it’s 
because they’re too thick-headed to be 
anything else. Don’t get kiddish enouglt 
to do the picturesque mountaineer act, 
Bobby. I can dig you up four hundred of 
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that stripe anywhere—and holding down 
just about as valuable jobs. Don’t get too 
thick with that kind. In the city you'll find 
them holding open-air meetings. I suppose 
our friend Plant has been pinched ?” 

“Not yet,” grinned Bob, a trifle shame- 
facedly. 

“Don’t get the reform bug, Bob,” said 
Welton kindly. “That’s all very well for 
those that like to amuse themselves. But 
we're busy.” 


XVIII 


HE following spring found Plant still 

in command. No word had come 
from the silence of political darkness. His 
only concession to the state of affairs had 
been an acknowledgment under pressure 
that the cattle ranges had been overstocked 
and that outside cattle would not be per- 
mitted to enter, at least for the coming 
season. This was just the concession to 
relieve the immediate pressure against him 
and to give the supervisor time to apply all 
his energies to details within the shades. 

Gay upheld his cousin, Henry Plant, be- 
cause of the relationship. This implied a 
good word and personal influence. After 
that Gay forgot the matter. But a great 
number of people were extremely anxious 
to please Gay. These exerted themselves. 
They came across evidence that would have 
caused Gay to throw his beloved cousin out 
neck and crop, but they swallowed it and 
asked for more simply because Gay pos- 
sessed patronage, and it was not to their 
interest to bring disagreeable matters before 
the great man. 

Thus somebody submerged beneath the 
Gay interests saw obscurely somebody 
equally submerged beneath the Wright 
interests. In due course all of Thorne’s care- 
ful work was pigeonholed. An epitome of 
the charges was typed and submitted to the 
high official. On the back of them had 
been written: 

“T find the charges not proved.” 

This was signed by the very obscure clerk 
who had filed away the Thorne affidavits 
and who happened to be a friend of the 
man to whom in devious ways and through 
many mouths had come an expression of the 
Gay wishes. It was OK’d by a dozen 
others. The high official added his OK 
to the others. Then he promptly forgot 


about it, as did everyone else concerned, 
save the men most vitally interested. 

In due time Thorne, then in Los Angeles, 
received a brief communication from Staf- 
ford, the obscure clerk. 

“In regard to your charges against Super- 
visor H. M. Plant, the department begs to 
advise you that, after examining carefully 
the evidence for the defense, it finds the 
charges not proven.” 

Thorne stared at the paper incredulously. 
Then he did something he had never per- 
mitted himself before: he wrote in expostu- 
lation to the higher official. 

“T cannot imagine what the man’s defense 
could be,” he wrote, in part, “but my evi- 
dence a mere denial could hardly controvert. 
The whole countryside knows the man is 
crooked; they know he was investigated; 
they are now awaiting with full confidence 
the punishment for well-understood pecu- 
lation. I can hardly exaggerate the body 
blow to the service such a decision would 
give. Nobody will believe in it again.” 

On reading this the higher official called 
in one of his subordinates. 

“T have this from Thorne,” said he, 
“what do you think of it?” 

The subordinate read it through. 

“T’ll look it up,” said he. 

“Do so, and bring me the papers,” ad- 
vised the higher official. 

The higher official knew Thorne’s work 
and approved it. The inspector was effi- 
cient and throughout all his reforming of 
conditions in the West, the department had 
upheld him. The department liked effi- 
ciency and where the private interests of 
its own grafters were not concerned it 
gave good government. 

In due time the subordinate came back, 
but without the papers. 

“Stafford says he’ll look them up, sir,” 
said he; ‘“‘he told me to tell you that the 
case was the one you were asking Senator 
Barrow about.” 

“Ah!” said the higher official. 

He sat for some time in deep thought. 
Then he called through the open door to 
his stenographer. 

“In re yours 2rst,’’ he dictated, “I repose 
every confidence in Mr. Stafford’s judgment, 
and unless I should care to supersede him 
it would hardly be proper for me to carry 
any matter over his head.” 

Thorne immediately resigned and shortly 
went into landlooking for a lumbering firm 
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in Oregon. Gay wrote a letter advising 
Plant to “adopt a policy of conciliation 
toward the turbulent element.” 


XIX 


HORTLY after Bob’s return in the 

early spring, George Pollock rode to 
Auntie Belle’s in some disorder to say that 
the little girl, now about a year old, had 
been taken sick. 

“Jenny has a notion it’s something catch- 
ing,”’ said he, “‘so she won’t let Jim send 
Mary over. There’s too many young-uns 
in that family to run any risks.” 

“How does she seem?” called Auntie 
Belle from the bedroom where she was 
preparing for departure. 

“She’s got a fever, and is restless and 
won’t eat,’’ said George anxiously. “She 
looks awful sick to me.” 

“They all do at that age,” said Auntie 
Belle comfortably. “Don’t you worry a 
mite.” 

Nevertheless Auntie Belle did not return 
that day nor the next, nor the next. When 
finally she appeared, it was only to obtain 
certain supplies and clothes. These she 
caused to be brought out and laid down 
where she could get them. She would allow 
nobody to come near her. 

“It’s scarlet fever,” she said, ‘and Lord 
knows where the child got it. But we won’t 
scatter it, so you all stay away. I'll do 
what I can. I’ve been through it enough 
times, Lord knows.” 

Three days later she appeared again, very 
quietly. 

“How’s the baby?” asked Bob. ‘Better 
I hope.” 

“The poor little thing is dead,” said 
Auntie’ Belle shortly, ‘and I want you or 
somebody to ride down for the minister.” 

The community attended the funeral in 
a body. It was held in the open air, under 
a white oak tree, for Auntie Belle, with 
unusual caution and knowledge for the 
mountains, refused to permit even a chance 
of spreading the contagion. The mother 
appeared dazed. She sat through the serv- 
ices without apparent consciousness of 
what was going on; she suffered herself to 
be led to the tiny enclosure where all the 
Pollocks of other generations had _ been 
buried; she allowed herself to be led away 
again. There was in the brief and pathetic 
ceremony no meaning and no pain for her. 


The father, on the other hand, seemed 
crushed. So broken was his figure that, 
after the services, Bob was impelled to lay 
his hand on the man’s shoulder and mutter 
a few incoherent but encouraging words. 
The mountaineer looked up dully, but 
sharpened to comprehension and gratitude 
as his eyes met those of the tall, vigorous 
young man leaning over him. 

“T mean it,” said Bob, “any time 
any place.” 

On the way back to Sycamore Flats 
Auntie Belle expressed her mind to the 
young man. 

“Nobody realizes how things are ‘going 
with those Pollocks,” said she. ‘‘George 
sold his spurs and that Cruces bit of his 
to get medicine. He wouldn’t take any- 
thing from me. They’re proud folks; and 
nobody’d have a chance to suspect any- 
thing. I tell you,” said the good lady 
solemnly, “it don’t matter where that child 
got the fever; it’s Henry Plant, the old fat 
scoundrel, that killed her just as plain as 
if he’d stuck a gun to her head. He has a 
good deal to answer for. There’s lots of 
folks eating their own beef cattle right now 
and that’s ruinous. I suppose Washington 
ain’t going to do anything. We might 
have known it. I don’t suppose you heard 
anything outside about it ?” 

“Only that Thorne had resigned.” 

“That so!’ Auntie Belle ruminated on 
this a moment. “Well, I’m right glad to 
hear it. I’d hate to think I was fooled on 
him. Reckon ‘resign’ means fired for 
daring to say anything about his high and 
mightiness?”’ she guessed. 

Bob shook his head. ‘“Couldn’t say,” 
said he. 

The busy season Avas beginning. Every 
day laden teams crawled up the road bring- 
ing supplies for the summer work. Woods- 
men came in twos, in threes, in bunches of 
a dozen or more. Bob was very busy 
arranging the distribution and forwarding, 
in putting into shape the great machinery 
of handling, so that when, a few weeks later, 
the bundles of sawn lumber should begin 
to shoot down the flume they would fall 
automatically into a systematic scheme of 
further transportation. He had done this 
twice before and he knew all the steps of it 
and exactly what would be required of him. 
Certain complications were likely to arise, 
requiring each their individual treatments, 
but as Bob’s experience grew these were 
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becoming fewer and of lesser importance. 
The creative necessity was steadily lessening 
as the work became more familiar. Often 
Bob found his eagerness sinking to a blank, 
his attention economizing itself to the bare 
needs of the occasion. He caught himself 
at times slipping away from the closest 
interest in what he had to do. His spirit, 
although he did not know it, was beginning 
once more to shake itself restlessly, to de- 
mand, as it had always demanded in the 
past from the time of his toy printing-press 
in his earliest boyhood, fresh food for the 
creative instinct that was his. Bobby Orde, 
the child, had been thorough. No super- 
ficial knowledge of a subject sufficed. He 
had worked away at the mechanical diffi- 
culties of the cheap toy press after Johnny 
English, his partner in enterprise, had 
given up in disgust. By worrying the 
problem like a terrier, Bobby had shaken 
it into shape. Then when the commercial 
possibilities of job printing for parents had 
drawn Johnny back ablaze with enthusiasm, 
Bobby had, to his partner’s amazement, lost 
completely all interest in printing-presses. 
The subject had been exhausted: he had no 
desire for repetitions. 

Now Bob realized perfectly well that here 
he was more fortunate than most. A great 
many of his friends had to begin on small 
salaries in indoor positions of humdrum 
and mechanical duty. He had started on 
a congenial out-of-door occupation of great 
interest and picturesqueness, one suited to 
his abilities and promising a great future. 
Nevertheless he had now been in the busi- 
ness five years. He was beginning to see 
through and around it. As yet he had not 
lost one iota of his enthusiasm for the 
game; but here and there, once in a while, 
some of the necessary delays and slow, long 
repetitions of entirely mechanical processes 
left him leisure to feel irked, to look above 
him, beyond the affairs that surrounded 
him. At such times the old blank doped 
feeling fell across his mind. It had always 
been so definite a symptom in his childhood 
of that state wherein he simply could not 
drag himself to blow up the embers of his 
extinguished enthusiasm, that he recoiled 
from himself in alarm. 

A week after the burial of the Pollock 
baby, Mrs. Pollock was reported seriously 
ill. Bob rode up a number of times to 
inquire and kept himself fully informed. 
The doctor came twice from Fresno, but 


then ceased his visits. Bob did not know 
that such visits cost fifty dollars apiece. 
Mary, Jim’s wife, shared the care of the 
sick woman with George. She was re- 
ported very weak, but getting on. The 
baby’s death, together with the other 
anxieties of the last two years, had naturally 
pulled her down. 


XX 


EFORE the gray of dawn one Sunday 

morning, Bob, happening to awaken, 
heard a strange, rumbling, distant sound 
to the west. His first thought was that the 
power dam had been opened and was dis- 
charging its waters, but as his senses came 
to him, he realized that this could not be so. 
He stretched himself idly. A mocking-bird 
uttered a phrase outside. No dregs of 
drowsiness remained in him, so he dressed 
and walked outside into the freshness of 
the new morning. Here the rumbling 
sound, which he had concluded had been 
an effect of his half-conscious imagination, 
came clearer to his ears. He listened for 
a moment, then walked rapidly to the Lone 
Pine Hill, from whose slight elevation he 
could see abroad over the low mountains 
to the west. The gray light before sunrise 
was now strengthening every moment. 
By the time Bob had reached the summit 
of the knoll it had illuminated the world. 

A wandering suction of air toward the 
higher peaks brought with it the murmur 
of a multitude. Bob topped the hill and 
turned his eyes to the west. A great cloud 
of dust arose from among the chaparral and 
oaks, drifting slowly but certainly toward 
the ranges. Bob could now make out the 
bawling, shouting, howling of great herds 
on the marsh. In spite of pledges and 
promises, in spite of California John’s 
reports, of Thorne’s recommendations, of 
Plant’s assurances, Simeon Wright’s cattle 
were again coming in! 

Bob shook his head sadly, and his clear- 
cut young face was grave. No one knew 
better than himself what this must mean to 
the mountain people, for his late spring and 
early fall work had brought him much in 
contact with them. He walked thoughtfully 
down the hill. 

When just on the outskirts of the little 
village he was overtaken by George Pollock 
on horseback. The mountaineer was jog- 
ging along at a foot-pace, his spurs jingling, 
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his bridle hand high after the western 
fashion. When he saw Bob he reined in, 
nodding a good morning. Bob noticed that 
he had strapped on a blanket and slicker 
and wore his six-shooter. 

“You look as though you were going on 
a journey,” remarked Bob. 

“Thinking of it,’ said Pollock. Bob 
glanced up quickly at the tone of his voice, 
which somehow grated unusually on the 
young man’s ear; but the mountaineer’s 
face was placid under the brim of his floppy 
old hat. ‘Might as well,’ continued the 
cattleman after a moment, “‘nothin’ special 
to keep me.” 


“lm glad Mrs. Pollock is_ better,’ 
ventured Bob. 

““She’s dead,” stated Pollock without 
emotion.. “‘Died this morning about two 


o’clock.” 

Bob cried out at the utterly unexpected 
shock of this statement. Pollock looked 
down on him as though from a great height. 

“IT sort of expected it,’ he answered 
Bob’s exclamation. “I reckon we won’t 
talk of it. ’Spose you see that Wright’s 
cattle is coming in again? I’m sorry on 
account of Jim and the other boys. It 
wipes me out, of course, but it don’t matter 
as far as I’m concerned, because I’m going 
away anyway.” 

Bob laid his hand on the man’s stirrup 
‘leather and walked alongside, thinking 
rapidly. He did not know how to take hold 
of the situation. 

“Where are you thinking of going?” 
he asked. 

Pollock looked down at him. 

“What's that to you?” he demanded 
roughly. 


“Why—nothing—I was simply _inter- 
ested,” gasped Bob in astonishment. 

The mountaineer’s eyes bored him 
through and through. Finally the man 


dropped his gaze. 

“T’ll tell you,” said he at last, ‘’cause 
you and Jim are the only square ones I 
know. I’m going to Mexico. I never been 
there. I’m going by Vermillion valley, and 
Morro Pass. If they ask you, you can tell 
‘em different. I want you to do something 
for me.” 

“Gladly,” said Bob. ‘What is it?” 

“Just hold my horse for me,” requested 
Pollock, dismounting.’ ‘‘He stands fine tied 
to the ground, but there’s a few things he’s 
plumb afraid of, and I don’t want to take 
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chances on his getting away. He goes 
plumb off the grade for freight teams; he 
can’t stand the crack of their whips. Sound’s 
like a gun to him, I reckon. He won’t 
stand for shooting neither.” 

While talking the mountaineer handed 
the end of his hair rope into Bob’s keeping. 

“Hang onto him,” he said, turning away. 

George Pollock sauntered easily down 
the street. At Supervisor Plant’s front gate 
he turned and passed within. Bob saw 
him walk rapidly up the front walk and 
pound on Plant’s bedroom door. This, 
as usual in the mountains, opened directly 
out on the veranda. With an exclamation 
Bob sprang forward, dropping the hair 
rope. He was in time to see the bedroom 
door snatched open from within and Plant’s 
huge figure, white robed, appear in the 
doorway. The supervisor was evidently 
angry. 

“What in hell do you want!’ hedemanded. 

“You,” said the mountaineer. 

He dropped his hand quite deliberately 
to his holster, flipped the forty-five out to 
the level of his hip, and fired twice, without 
looking at the weapon. Plant’s expression 
changed; turned blank. For an appreciable 
instant he tottered upright, then his knees 
gave out beneath him and he fell forward 
with a crash. George Pollock leaned over 
him. Apparently satisfied after a moment’s 
inspection, the mountaineer straightened, 
dropped his weapon into the holster, and 
turned away. 

All this took place in so short a space of 
time that Bob had not moved five feet from 
the moment he guessed Pollock’s intention 
to the end of the tragedy. As the first shot 
rang out, Bob turned and seized again the 
hair rope attached to Pollock’s horse. His 
habit of rapid decision and cool judgment 
showed him in a flash that he was too late 
to interfere and revealed to him what he 
must do. 

Pollock, looking neither to the right nor 
the left, took the rope Bob handed him and 
swung into the saddle. His calm had fallen 
from him. His eyes burned and his face 
worked. With a muffled cry of pain he 
struck spurs to his horse and disappeared. 

Considerably shaken, Bob stood _ still, 
considering what he must do. It was mani- 
festly his duty to raise the alarm. If he 
did so, however, he would have to bear 
witness to what he knew; and this, for 
George Pollock’s sake, he desired to avoid. 
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He was the only one who could know posi- 
tively and directly and immediately how 
Plant had died. The sound of the shots 
had not aroused the village. If they had 
been heard, no one would have paid any 
attention to them; the discharge of fire- 
arms is too common an occurrence to 
attract especial notice. It was better to let 
the discovery come in the natural course 
of events. 

However Bob was neither a coward nor 
a fool. He wanted to save George Pollock 
if he could, but he had no intention of 
abandoning another plain duty in the 
matter. Without the slightest hesitation 
he opened Plant’s gate and walked to the 
veranda where the huge, unlovely hulk 
huddled in the doorway. There, with some 
loathing, he determined the fact that the 
man was indeed quite dead. Convinced 
as to this point, he returned to the street 
and looked carefully up and down it. It 
was still quite deserted. 

His mind in a whirl of horror, pity, and 
an unconfessed, hidden satisfaction, he 
returned to Auntie Belle’s. The customary 
daylight breakfast for the teamsters had 
been omitted on account of the Sabbath. 
A thin curl of smoke was just beginning to 
rise straight up from the kitchen stovepipe. 
Bob, his mouth suddenly dry and sticky, 
went around to the back porch where a 
huge olla hung always full of spring water. 
He rounded the corner to run plump against 
Oldham tilted back in a chair smoking 
the butt of a cigar. 

In his agitation of mind, Bob had no 
stomach for casual conversation. By an 
effort he smoothed out his manner and 
collected his thoughts. 

“How are you, Mr. Oldham ?”’ he greeted 
the older man. ‘When did you get in?” 

“About an hour ago,” replied Oldham. 
His spare figure in the gray business suit 
did not stir from its lazy posture, nor did 
the expression of his thin sardonic face 
change; but somehow, after swallowing his 
drink, Bob decided to revise his first inten- 
tion of escaping to his room. 

“An hour ago,” he repeated, when the 
import of the words finally filtered through 
his mental turmoil. ‘‘You traveled up at 
night then?” 

“Ves. It’s getting hot on the plains.” 

“Got in just before daylight, then.” 

“Just before. I’d have made it sooner, 
but I had to work my way through the cattle.” 
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“‘Where’s your team ?” 

“T left it down at the company’s stables: 
thought you wouldn’t mind.” 

‘Sure not,” said Bob. 

The company’s stables were at the other 
end of the village. Oldham must have 
walked the length of the street. He had 
said it was before daylight; but the look 
of the man’s eyes was quizzical and cold 
behind the glasses. Still, it was always 
quizzical and cold. Bob called himself a 
panicky fool. Just the same, he wished 
now he had looked for footprints in the dust 
of the street. While his brain was thus 
busy with swift conjecture and the weighing 
of probabilities, his tongue was making 
random conversation and his vacant eye 
was taking in and reporting to his intelli- 
gence the most trivial things. Generally 
speaking, his intelligence did not catch the 
significance of what his eyes reported until 
after an appreciable interval. Thus he noted 
that Oldham had smoked his cigar down 
to a short butt. This unimportant fact 
meant nothing, until his belated mind 
told him that never before had he seen the 
man actually smoking. Oldham always 
held a cigar between his lips, but he con- 
tented himself with merely chewing it or 
rolling it about. And this was very early, 
before breakfast. 

“Never saw you smoke before,’’. he re- 
marked abruptly, as this bubble of irrele- 
vant thought came to the surface. 

“No?” said Oldham, politely. 

“It would make me woozy all day to 
smoke before I ate,’’ said Bob, his voice 
trailing away, as his inner ear once more 
took up its listening for the hubbub that 
must soon break. 

As the moments went by, the suspense 
of this waiting became almost unbearable. 
A small portion of him kept up its semblance 
of conversation with Oldham; another 
small portion of him made minute and 
careful notes of trivial things; all the rest 
of him, body and soul, was listening, in the 
hope that soon, very soon, a scream would 
break the suspense. From time to time he 
felt that Oldham was looking at him a little 
queerly and he rallied his faculties to the 
task of seeming natural. 

“Aren’t you feeling well?” asked the 
older man at last. ‘You’re mighty pale. 
You want to watch out where you drink 
water around some of these places.” 

Bob came to with a snap. 
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“Didn’t sleep well, said he, once more 
himself. 

“Well, that wouldn’t trouble me,” yawned 
Oldham. ‘‘If it hadn’t been for cigars I’d 
have dropped asleep in this chair an hour 


ago. You said you couldn’t smoke before 
breakfast: neither can I ordinarily. This 
isn’t before breakfast for me, it’s after 


supper: and I’ve smoked two just to keep 
awake.” 

“Why keep awake?” asked Bob. 

“When I pass away, it’ll be for all day. 
I want to eat first.” 

There, at last, it had come! A man 
down the street shouted. There followed 
a pounding at doors, and then the murmur 
of exclamations, questions and replies. 

“Sounds like some excitement,’ yawned 
Oldham, bringing his chair down with a 
thump. ‘They haven’t even rung the first 
bell yet; let’s wander out and stretch our 
legs.” 

He sauntered off the wide back porch 
toward the front of the house. Bob fol- 
lowed. When near the gate Bob’s mind 
grasped the significance of one of the trivial 
details that his eyes had reported to it some 
moments before. He uttered an exclama- 
tion and returned hurriedly to the back 
porch to verify his impressions. They had 
been correct. Oldham had stated definitely 
that he had arrived before daylight, that he 
had been sitting in his chair for over an 
hour, that during that time he had smoked 
two cigars through. 

Neither on the broad porch, nor on the 
ground near it, nor in any possible recep- 
tacle were there any cigar ashes! 


XXI 


HE hue and cry rose and died; the 

sheriff from the plains did his duty: but 
no trace of the murderer was found. Indeed, 
at the first it was not known positively who 
had done the deed: a dozen might have had 
motive for the act. Only by the process of 
elimination was the truth come at. No one 
could say which way the fugitive had gone. 
Jim Pollock, under pressure, admitted that 
his brother had stormed against the door, 
had told the awakened inmates that his 
wife was dead, that he had killed Plant, and 
that he was going away. Immediately on 
making this statement, he had clattered off. 
Jim steadfastly maintained that his brother 
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had given no inkling of whither he fled. 
Simeon Wright’s cattle, on their way to the 
high country, filed past. The cowboys 
listened to the news with interest and a 
delight which they did not attempt to 
conceal. They denied having seen the 
fugitive. The sheriff questioned them per- 
functorily. He knew the breed. George 
Pollock might have breakfasted with them 
for all the denials assured him. 

There appeared shortly on the scene of 
action a United States marshal. The mur- 
der of a government official was serious. 
Against the criminal the power of the 
nation was deployed. Nevertheless, in the 
long run, George Pollock got clean away. 
Nobody saw him from that day: or nobody 
would acknowledge to have seen him. 

For a while Bob expected at any moment 
to be summoned for his testimony. .He was 
morally certain that Oldham had been an 
eyewitness to the tragedy. But as time 
went on and no faintest indication mani- 
fested itself that he could have been con- 
nected with the matter, he concluded him- 
self mistaken. Oldham could have had no 
motive in concealment, save that of the 
same sympathy Bob had felt for Pollock. 
But in that case, what more natural than 
that he should mention the matter pri- 
vately to Bob? If, on the other hand, he 
had any desire to further the ends of the 
law, what should prevent him from speaking 
out publicly? In neither case was silence 
compatible with knowledge. 

But Bob knew positively the man had lied 
when he stated that he had for over an hour 
been sitting in the chair on Auntie Belle’s 
back porch. Why had he done so? Where 
had he been? Bob could not hazard even 
the wildest guess. Oldham’s status with 
Baker was mysterious; his occasional busi- 
ness in these parts—it might well be that 
Oldham thought he had something to con- 
ceal from Bob. In that case, where had the 
elder man been and what was he about 
during the fatal hour that Sunday morning ? 

Forest reserve matters locally went into 
the hands of a receiver. That is to say, 
the work of supervision fell to Plant’s head 
ranger, while Plant’s office was overhauled 
and straightened out by a clerk sent on 
from Washington. Forest reserve matters 
nationally, however, were on a different 
footing. They had been transferred to a 
bureau of forestry consisting of trained 
and enthusiastic men. 
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XXII <— 


O most who heard of it this item of 

news was interesting, but not espe- 
cially important; Bob could not see where it 
made much difference who held the reins 
three thousand miles away. To others it 
came as the unhoped for, dreamed-of cul- 
mination of aspiration. 

California John got the news from 
Martin. The old man had come in from 
a long trip. 

“You got to take a brace now and be 
scientific,” chaffed Martin. ‘You old moss- 
back! Don’t you dare fall any more trees 
without measuring out the center of gravity 
and don’t you split any more wood unless 
you calculate first the probable direction 
of riving; and don’t you let any doodle-bug 
get away without looking at his teeth.” 

California John grinned slowly, but his 
eyes were shining. , 

“And what’s more, you old grafters’ll 
get bounced, sure pop,” continued Martin. 
“They won’t want you. You don’t wear 
spectacles and you eat too many proteids 
in your beans.” 

“You ain’t heard who’s going to be sent 
out for supervisor?” asked old John. 

“They haven’t found anyone with thick 
enough glasses yet,” retorted Martin. 

California John made some purchases, 
packed his mule, and climbed back up the 
mountain to the summer camp. Here he 
threw off his saddle and supplies and 
entered the ranger cabin. A fusty stove 
was very hot. Atop bubbled a capacious 
kettle. California John removed the cover 
and peered in. 

“Chicken ’n dumpling!” said he. 

He drew a broken-backed chair to the 
table and set to business. In ten minutes 
his plate contained nothing but chicken bones. 
He contemplated them with satisfaction. 

“T reckon that'll even up for that bacon 
performance,” he remarked in reference 
to some past joke on himself. 

At dusk three men threw open the outside 
door and entered. They found California 
John smoking his pipe contemplatively 
before a clean table. 

“Now, you bowlegged old sidewinder,” 
said Ross Fletcher, striding to the door, 
“we'll show you something you don’t get 
up where you come from.” 

“What is it?” asked California John 
with a mild curiosity. 


,’ 
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“Chicken,” replied Fletcher. 

He peered into the kettle. Then he lit 
a match and peered again. He reached for 
a long iron spoon with which he fished up, 


one after another, several dumplings. 
Finally he swore softly. 
“What’s the matter, Ross?” inquired 


California John. 

“You know what’s the matter,” retorted 
Ross shaking the spoon. 

California John arose and looked down 
into the kettle. 

“Thought you said you had chicken,” 
he observed; “looks to me like dumplin’ 
soup.” 

“T did have chicken,” replied the man. 
“Oh, you Miles—Bob—come here. This 
old wreck has gone and stoleall our chicken.” 

The boys popped in from the next room. 

“T never,” expostulated California John, 
his eyes twinkling. ‘I never stole nothin’. 
I just came in and found a poor old hen 
bogged down in a mess of dough, so I 
rescued her.” 

The other man said nothing for some time, 
but surveyed California John from head to 
toe and from toe to head again. 

“Square,” said he at last. 

“Square,” replied California John, with 
equal gravity. They shook hands. 

While the newcomers ate supper, Cali- 
fornia John read laboriously his accumu- 
lated mail. After spelling through one 
document he uttered a hearty oath. 

“What is it?” asked Ross, suspending 
operations. 

“They’ve put me in as supervisor to 
succeed Plant,” replied California John 
handing over the official document. “1 
ain’t no supervisor.”’ 

“T’d like to know why not,” spoke up 
Miles indignantly. ‘You know these moun- 
tains better’n any man ever set foot in ’em.” 

“T ain’t got no education,” replied Cali- 
fornia John. 

“Mighty good thing,” growled Ross. 

California John smoked with troubled 
brow. 

‘‘What’s the matter with you, anyhow?” 
demanded Ross impatiently, after a while, 
“ain’t you satisfied ?” 

“Oh, I’m satisfied well enough, but I 
kind of hate to leave the service: I like her.” 

“Quit! cried Ross. 

“No,” denied California John, ‘but I'll 
get fired. First thing,” he explained, “I’m 
going after Simeon Wright’s grazing permits. 


” 
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He ain’t no right in the mountains and the 
ranges are overstocked. He can’t trail in 
ten thousand head while I’m supposed to 
be boss, so it looks as though I wasn’t going 


to be boss long after Simeon Wright 
comes in.”’ 
“Oh, go slow,” pleaded Ross. “Take 


things a little easy at first, and then when 
you get going you can tackle the big things.” 

“T ain’t going to enforce any regulations 
they don’t give me,” stated California John, 
‘and I’m going to try to enforce all they do. 
That’s what I’m here for.” 

“That means war with Wright,” said 
Ross. 

“Then war it is,’ agreed California John 
comfortably. 

“You won't 
Wright.” 

“Reckon not,” agreed old John; ‘reckon 
not. But I’ll last long enough to make him 
take notice.” 


last ten minutes against 
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Y the end of summer California John 

was fairly on his road. He entered 
office at a time when the local public senti- 
ment was almost unanimously against the 
system of forest reserves. The first thing 
he did was to discharge eight of the Plant 
rangers. These fell back on their rights, 
and California John, to his surprise, found 
that he could not thus control his own men. 
He wagged his head in his first discourage- 
ment. It was necessary to recommend to 
Washington that these men be. removed, 
and California John knew well by experience 
what happened to such recommendations. 
Nevertheless he sat him down to his type- 
writer, and, with one rigid forefinger, 
pecked out such a request. Having thus 
accomplished his duty in the matter, but 
without hope of results, he went about 
other things. Promptly within two weeks 
came the necessary authority. The eight 
ornamentals were removed. 

Somewhat encouraged, California John 
next undertook the sheep problem. That, 
under Plant, had been in the nature of a 
protected industry. California John and 
his delighted rangers plunged neck deep 
into a sheep war. They found themselves 
with a man’s job on their hands. The 
sheepmen, by long immunity, had come to 
know the higher mountains intimately and 
could hide themselves from any but the 
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most conscientious search. When dis- 
covered, they submitted peacefully to being 
removed from the reserve. At the bound- 
aries the rangers’ power ceased. The 
sheepmen simply waited outside the line. 
It was manifestly impossible to watch each 
separate flock all the time: as soon as sur- 
veillance was relaxed, over the line they 
slipped again to fatten on prohibited feed 
until again discovered, and again removed. 
The rangers had no power of arrest; they 
could use only necessary force in ejecting 
the trespassers. It was possible to sue in 
the United States courts, but the process 
was slow and unsatisfactory and the dam- 
ages awarded the government amounted 
to so little that the sheepmen cheerfully 
paid them as a sort of grazing tax. The 
point was, that they got the feed—either 
free or at a nominal cost—and the rangers 
were powerless to stop them. 

Over this problem California John puz- 
zled a long time. 

“We ain’t doing any good playing hide 
and coop,” he told Ross. “It’s just using 
up our time. We got to get at it different. 
I wish those regulations was worded just 
the least mite different!” 

He produced the worn blue book and his 
own instructions and thumbed them over 
for the hundredth time. 

“*Employ only necessary force,’” he 
muttered; ‘‘ ‘remove them beyond the con- 
fines of the reserve.’”’ He bit savagely at 
his pipe. Suddenly his tension relaxed and 
his wonted shrewdly-humorous expression 
returned to his brown and lean old face. 

“Ross,” said he, ‘this is going to be plumb 
amusing. Do you guess we all can track 
up with any sheep?” 

‘Jim Hutchin’s herders must have sneaked 
back over by Iron mountain,” suggested 
Fletcher. 

“Jim Hutchins,” mused California John. 
“Where is he now? Know?” 

“T heard tell he was at Stockton.” 

“Well, that’s all right then. If Jim was 
around he might start a shootin’ row, and 
we don’t want any of that.” 

“Well, I don’t know as I’m afraid of Jim 
Hutchins,” said Ross Fletcher. 

“Neither am I, sonny,” replied California 
John, “but this is a grand-stand play, and 
we got to bring her off without compli- 
cations. You get the boys organized. We 
start to-morrow.” 

“‘What you got up yoursleeve ?” asked Ross. 
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“Never you mind.” 

“Who’s going to have charge of the 
office ?”” 

“Nobody,” stated California John posi- 
tively. “‘We tackle one thing to a time.” 

Next day the six rangers under command 
of their supervisor disappeared in the wilder- 
ness. When they reached the trackless 
country of the granite and snow and the 
lost short-hair meadows, they began scout- 
ing. Sign of sheep they found in plenty, 
but no sheep. Signal smokes over distant 
ranges rose straight up and died; but never 
could they discover where the fire had been 
burned. Sheepmen of the old type are the 
best of mountaineers and their skill has 
been so often tested that they are as full of 
tricks as so many foxes. The fires they 
burned left no ashes. The smokes they 
sent up warned all for two hundred miles. 

Nevertheless by the end of three days 
young Tom Carroll and Charley Morton 
trailed down a band of three thousand head. 
They came upon the flock grazing peace- 
fully over blind hillsides in the torment of 
splintered granite. The herders grinned 
as the rangers came in sight. They had 
been “tagged” in this “game of hide and 
coop.” As a matter of course they began 
to pack their camp on the two burros that 
grazed among the sheep: they ordered the 
dogs to round up the flock. For two weeks 
they had grazed unmolested and they were 
perfectly satisfied to pay the inconvenience 
of a day’s journey over to the Inyo line. 

“Ilo boys,” said their leader, flashing 
his teeth at them. ‘Wan’ start now?” 

“These Jim Hutchins’ sheep?” inquired 
Carroll. 

But at the question the Frenchman sud- 
denly lost all his command of the English 
language. 

“They’re Hutchins’ all right,” said Char- 
ley, who had ridden out to look at the brand 
painted black on the animals’ flanks. “No 
go to-night,” he told the attentive herder. 
“Camp here.” 

He threw off his saddle. Tom Carroll 
rode away to find California John. 

The two, together with Ross Fletcher, 
whom they had stumbled upon accidentally, 
returned late the following afternoon. By 
sunrise next morning the flocks were under 
way for Inyo. The sheep strung out by the 
dogs went forward steadily like something 
molten; the sheepherders plodded along 
staff in hand; the rangers brought up the 
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rear, riding. Thus they went for the 
marching portions of two days. Then at 
noon they topped the main crest at the 
broad pass, and the sheer descents on the 
Inyo side lay before them. From beneath 
them flowed the plains of Owens valley, so 
far down that the white roads showed like 
gossamer threads, the ranches like tiny 
squares of green. Eight thousand feet 
almost straight down the precipice fell 
away. Across the valley rose the White 
mountains and the Panamints, and beyond 
them dimly could be guessed Death valley 
and the somber Funeral ranges. To the 
north was a lake with islands swimming 
in it, and above it empty craters looking 
from above like photographs of the topog- 
raphy of the moon; and beyond it tier 
after tier, as far as the eye could reach, the 
blue mountains of Nevada. A narrow 
gorge, standing fairly on end, led down 
from the pass. Without hesitation, like 
a sluggishly moving viscid brown fluid, the 
sheep flowed over the edge. The dogs, 
their flanking duties relieved by the walls 
of dark basalt on either hand, fell to the rear 
with their masters. The mountain-bred 
horses dropped calmly down the rough and 
precipitous trail. 

At the end of an hour the basalt gorge 
opened out to a wide steep slope of talus 
on which grew in clumps the first sage- 
brush of the desert. Here California John 
called a halt. The line of the reserve, 
unmarked as yet save by landmarks and 
rare rough ‘‘monuments” of loose stones, 
lay but just beyond. 

“This is as far as we go,” he told the 
chief herder. 

The Frenchman flashed his teeth and 
bowed with some courtesy. 

“Au revoi’,” said he. 

“Hold on,” repeated California John. 
“T said this is as far as we go. That means 
you, too, and your men.” 

“But th’ ship!” cried the chief herder. 

“My rangers will put them off the re- 
serve, according to regulation,” stated 
California John. 

The Frenchman stared at him. 

““W’at you do?” he gasped at last. ““‘Where 
we go?” 

“I’m going to put you off the reserve, too, 
but on the west side,” said California John. 
The old man’s figure straightened in his 
saddle and his hand dropped to the worn 
and shiny butt of his weapon. “No, none 
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of that: Take your hand off your gun! 
I got the right to use necessary force; and, 
by God, I'll do it!” 

The herder began a voluble discourse of 
mingled protestation and exposition. Cali- 
fornia John cut him short. 

“T know my instructions as well as you 
do,” said he. ‘They tell me to put sheep 
and herders off the reserve without using 
unnecessary force; but there ain’t nothing 
said about putting them off in the same place!” 

Ross Fletcher rocked with joy in hissaddle. 

“So that’s what you had up your sleeve!” 
he fairly shouted. “Why, it’s as simple 
as a b’ar trap!” 

California John pointed his gnarled fore- 
finger at the herder. 

“Call your dogs!’ he commanded sharply. 
“Call them in, and tie them! The first 
dog loose in camp will be shot. If you care 
for your dogs, tie them up. Now drop 
your gun on the ground. Tom, you take 
their’ shootin’-irons.” He produced from 
his saddlebags several new pair of hand- 
cuffs, which he surveyed with satisfaction. 
“This is business,” said he. “I bought 
these on my own hook. You bet I don’t 
mean to have to shoot any of you fellows 
in the back; and I ain’t going to sit up 
nights either. Snap ’em on, Charley. Now, 
Ross, you and Tom run those sheep over 
the line, and then follow us up.” 

As the full meaning of the situation broke 
on the Frenchman’s mind, he went frantic. 
By the time he and his herders should be 
released, the whole eighty-mile width of 
the Sierra would lie between him and his 
flocks. He would have to await his chance 
to slip by the rangers. In the three weeks 
or more that must inevitably elapse before 
he could get back, the flocks would inevi- 
tably be partly destroyed. For it is a strik- 
ing fact, and one on which California John 
had built his plan, that sheep left to their 
own devices soon perish. They scatter. 
The coyotes, bears and pumas gather to the 
feast. It would be most probable that the 
sheep-hating cattlemen of Inyo would 
enjoy mutton-chops. 

California John collected his scattered 
forces, delegated two men to eject the 
captives, and went after more sheep. He 
separated thus three flocks from their herd- 
ers. After that the sheep question was 
settled: government feed was too expensive. 

“That’s off’n our minds,” said he. “Now 
we'll tackle the next job.” 
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He went at it in his slow, painstaking 
way, and accomplished it. Never, if he 
could help it, did he depend on the mails 
when the case was within riding distance. 
He preferred to argue the matter out, face 
to face. 

“The Government prefers friends,” he 
told everybody, and then took his stand, 
in all good feeling, according as the other 
man proved reasonable. Some of the regu- 
lations were galling to the mountain tradi- 
tions. Hedidnot attempt toexplain or defend 
them, but simply stated their provisions. 

“Now I’m swore in to see that these are 
carried out,” said he, always, ‘‘and if you 
ain’t going to toe the mark, why, you see, 
it puts me in one hell of a hole; don’t it? 
I ain’t liking to be put in the position of 
fighting all my old neighbors and I sure 
can’t lie down on my job. It don’t really 
mean much to you, now does it, Link? And 
it helps me out a lot.” 

“Well, I know you’re square, John, and 
I'll do it,”’ said the mountaineer reluctantly; 
“but I wouldn’t do it for any other blank 
of a blank in creation!” 

Thus California John was able, by per- 
sonality, to reduce much friction and settle 
many disputes. He could be uncompro- 
mising enough on occasion. 

Thus Win Spencer and Tom Hoyt had a 
violent quarrel over cattle allotments which 
they brought to California John for settle- 
ment. Each told a different story, so the 
evidence pointed clearly to neither party. 
California John listened in silence. 

“T won’t take sides,” said he. ‘Settle it 
for yourselves. I’d just as soon make 
enemies of both of you as of one.” 

Then in the middle of summer came the 
trial of it all. The service sent notice that, 
beginning the following season, a grazing 
tax would be charged, and it requested 
the supervisor to send in his estimate of 
grazing allotments. California John sat 
him down at his typewriter and made out 
the required list. Simeon Wright’s name 
did not appear therein. In due time some- 
body wanted, officially, to know why not. 
California John told them, clearly, giving 
the reasons that the range was overstocked, 
and quoting the regulations as to preference 
being given to the small owner dwelling in 
or near the forests. He did this just as a 
good carpenter might finish the under side 
of a drain; not that it would do any good, 
but for his own satisfaction. 
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“We will now listen to the roar of the 
lion,” ne told Ross Fletcher, “after which 
I’ll hand over my scalp to save ’em the 
trouble. of sharpening up their knives.” 

As a matter of fact the lion did roar, but 
no faintest echo reached the Sierra. Cali- 


fornia John received back his recommen, 


dation marked ‘‘Approved.” 

The old man tore open the long official 
envelope, when he received it from Martin’s 
hand, and carried it to the light, where he 
adjusted precisely his bowed spectacles, 
and, in his slow, methodical way proceeded 
to investigate the contents. As he caught 
sight of the word and its initials his hand 
involuntarily closed to crush the papers, 
and his gaunt form straightened. In his 
mild blue eyes sprang fire. He turned to 
Martin, his voice vibrant with an emotion 
carefully suppressed through the nine long 
years of his faithful service. 

“They’ve turned down Wright,” said he, 
“and they’ve give us an appropriation. 
They’ve turned down old Wright! By 
God, we’ve got a man!’ 


XXIV 
IX September, at the summer camp, 
California John had opportunity to 


greet a visitor whom he was delighted to see. 
One morning a very dusty man leaned from 
his saddle and unlatched the gate before 
headquarters. As he straightened again 
he removed his broad hat and looked up 
into the cool pine shadows with an air of 
great refreshment. 

“Why, it’s Ashley Thorne!” cried Cali- 
fornia John, leaping to his feet. 

“The same,” replied Thorne, reaching 
out his hand. 

He dismounted, and Charley Morton, 
grinning a welcome, led his horse away to 
the pasture. 

“T sure am glad to see you!” said Cali- 
fornia John over and over again, “and 
where did you come from? I thought you 
were selling pine lands in Oregon.”’ 

Thorne dropped into a chair with a sigh 
of contentment. “I was,” said he, ‘and 
then they made the transfer, so Icame back.” 

“You're in the service again?” cried Cali- 
fornia John delighted. 

“Couldn’t stay out now that things are in 
the proper hands.” 

“Good! I expect you’re down here to 
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haul me over the coals,” California John 
chuckled. 

“Oh, just to look around,” said Thorne, 
biting at his close-clipped bristling mustache. 

Next morning they began to look around. 
California John was overjoyed at this 
chance to show a sympathetic and congenial 
man what he had done. 

“T got a trail ’way up Baldy now,” he 
confided as they swung aboard. “It’s a 
good trail, too, and it makes a great fire 
lookout. We'll take a ride up there, if you 
have time before you go. Well, as I was 
telling you about that Cook cattle case— 
the old fellow says—” 

At the end of the supervisor’s long and 
interested dissertation on the Cook case, 
Thorne laughed gently. 

“Looks as if you had him,” said he, “and 
I think the chief will sustain you. You like 
this work, don’t you?” 

“T sure just naturally love it,” replied 
California John earnestly. “I’ve got the 
chance now to straighten things out. What 
I say goes. For upward of nine years I’ve 
been ridin’ around seein’ how things had 
ought to be done. And I couldn’t get re- 
sults nohow. Somebody always had a graft 
in it that spoiled the whole show. I could 
see how simple and easy it would be to 
straighten everythin’ all out in good shape. 
But I couldn’t do nothing.” 

“Hard enough to hold your job,” sug- 
gested Thorne. 

“That’s it. And everybody in the 
country thought I was a fool. Only 
fools and lazy men took rangers’ jobs those 
days. But I hung on because I believed 
in it. And now I got the best job in the 
bunch. In place of being looked down on 
as that old fool John, I’m Mr. Davidson, the 
forest supervisor.” 

“Tt’s a matter for pride,” said Thorne 
noncommittally. 

“Tt isn’t that,’’ denied the old man. ‘I’m 
not proud because I’m supervisor. Lord 
love you, Henry Plant was supervisor; and 
I never heard tell that anyone was proud 
of him, not even himself. But I’m proud of 
being a good supervisor. They ain’t a sore- 
head near us now. Everybody’s out for 
the forest. I’ve made ’em understand that 
it’s for them.” 

‘“‘You’ve done a good work,” said Thorne 
soberly. ‘None better. No one could have 
done it but you. You have a right to be 
proud of it.” 
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“Then you'll be sending in a good report,” 
said California John, solely by way of con- 
versation. “I suspicion that last fellow 
gave me an awful roast.” 

“T’m not an inspector,” replied Thorne. 

“That so? You used to be before you 
resigned; so I thought sure you must be 
now. What’s your job?” 

“T’ll tell you when we have more time,” 
said Thorne. 

For three days they rode together. The 
supervisor was a very busy man. He had 
errands of all sorts to accomplish. Thorne 
simply went along. Everywhere he found 
good feeling, satisfactory conditions. 

At the end of the third day as the two 
men sat before the rough stone fireplace at 
headquarters, Thorne abruptly broke the 
long silence. 

“John,” said he, “I’ve got a few things 
to say that are not going to be pleasant 
either for you or for me. Nevertheless I am 
going to say them. In fact I asked the 
chief for the privilege rather than having 
you hear through the regular channels.” 

California John had not in the least 
changed his position, yet all at once the man 
seemed to turn still and watchful. 

“Fire ahead,” said he. 

“You asked me the other day what my 
job is. It is supervisor of this district. 
They have appointed me in your place.” 

“Oh, they have,” said California John. 
He sat for some time, his eyes narrowing, 
looking straight ahead of him. “I'd like 
to know why!” he burst out at last. A dull 
red spot burned on each side his weather- 
beaten cheeks. 

scy__? 

“You had nothing to do with it,’ inter- 
rupted California John sharply, “I know 
that. But who did? Why did they do it? 
By God,” he brought his fist down sharply, 
“T intend to get to the bottom of this! I’ve 
been in the service since she started. I’ve 
served honest. No man can say I haven’t 
done all my duty and been square.” 

Thorne sat tight, nor offered a word of 
comment. 

“You’ve been an inspector,” California 
John appealed to him. ‘You’ve been all 
over the country among the different re- 
serves. Ain’t mine up to the others?” 

“Things are in better shape here than in 
any of them,” replied Thorne decisively, 
“your rangers have more esprit de corps, 
your neighbors are better disposed, your 


fires have a smaller percentage of acreage, 
your trails are better.” 

“Well!” demanded California John. 

“Well,” repeated Thorne, leaning for- 
ward. ‘Just this. What’s the use of it all?” 

“Use?” repeated California John vaguely. 

“Yes. Of what you and all the rest of us 
are doing.” 

“To save the public’s property.” 

“That’s part of it; and that’s the part 
you’ve been doing superlatively well. It’s 
the old idea, that: the idea expressed by the 
old name—the forest reserves—to save, to 
set aside. It seemed the most important 
thing. The forests had so many eager 
enemies—unprincipled land-grabbers and 
lumbermen, sheep, fire. To beat these back 
required all our best efforts. It was all we 
could think of. We hadn’t time to think 
of anything else. It was a full job.” 

“You bet it was,’ commented the old 
man grimly. 

“Well, it’s done. There will be attempts 
to go back to the old state of affairs, but 
they will grow feebler from year to year. 
Things will never slide back again.” 

“Think so?” doubted California John. 

“T know it. Now comes the new idea. 
We no longer speak of forest reserves, but 
of national forests. We've saved them; now 
what are we going to do with them? What 
would you think of a man who cleared a 
‘forty,’ and pulled all the stumps, and then 
quit work?” 

“T never thought of that,” said California 
John, ‘“‘but what’s that got to do with these 
confounded whelps—” 

“We're going to use these forests for the 
benefit of the people. We’re going to cut 
the ripe trees and sell them to the lumber 
manufacturer; we’re going to develop the 
water-power; we’re going to improve the 
grazing; we’re going to study what we have 
here, so that by and by from our forests we 
will be getting the income the lumberman 
now gets, and will not be injuring the 
estate. Each forest is going to be a big and 
complicated business, like railroading or 
wholesaling. Anybody can run Martin’s 
store down at the Flats. It takes a trained 
man to oversee even a proposition like the 
Star at Fresno.” 

“Oh, I see what you’re drivin’ at,” said 
California John; “but I’ve made good up 
to now, and until they try me out they’ve 
no right to fire me. I’ll defy ’em to find 
anythin’ crooked!” 
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“John, you’re as straight as a string. But 
they have tried you out. Your office work 
has been away off.” 

“Oh, that! What’s those dinkey little 
reports and monkey-doodle business amount 
to, anyhow? You know perfectly well it’s 
foolish to ask a ranger to fill out an eight- 
page blank every time he takes a ride. 
What does that amount to?” 

“Not very much,” confessed Thorne. 
“But when things begin to hum around here, 
there’ll be a thousand times as much of the 
same sort of stuff, and it’ll a// be important.” 

“It’s humiliating,” insisted California 
John, ‘‘to do a job well and get fired.” 

“You'll still have just the job you have 
now—only you'll be called a head-ranger.”’ 

“My people won’t see it that way.” 

Ashley Thorne hesitated. 

“No, they won’t,” said he frankly at last. 
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“T could argue on the other side; but they 
won’t. They'll think you’ve dropped back 
a peg; and they'll say to each other—at 
least some of them will—‘Old Davidson bit 
off more than he could chew; and it serves 
him right for being a fool anyway.’ 
You’ve been content to play along mis- 
understood. for nine years because you 
had faith. Has that faith deserted you?” 
California John looked down and his 
erect shoulders shrunk forward a little.” 
“Old friend,” said Thorne. “It’s a sac- 
rifice. Are you going to stay and help me?” 
California John for a long time studied 
a crack in the floor. When he looked up 
his face was illuminated with his customary 
quizzical grin. 
“T’ve sure got it on Ross Fletcher,” he 
drawled. “I done told him I wasn’t no 
supervisor, and he swore I was.” 


PART IV 


I 


HEN next Bob was able to visit the 

upper camp he found Thorne fully 
established. He rode in from the direction 
of Granite creek and so through the pasture 
and by the back way. In the tiny potato 
and garden patch behind the house he came 
upon a woman wielding a hoe. 

Her back was toward him, and a pink 
sunbonnet, freshly starched, concealed all 
her face. The long straight lines of her 
gown fell alfout a vigorous and supple figure 
that swayed with every stroke of the hoe. 
Bob stopped and watched her. There was 
something refreshing in the eagerness with 
which she attacked the weeds, as though it 
were less a drudgery than a live interest 
which it was well to meet joyously. After 
a moment she walked a few steps to another 
row of tiny beans. Her movements had the 
perfect grace of muscular control; one 
melted, flowed, into the other. Bob’s eye 
of the athlete noted and appreciated this 
fact. He wondered to which of the moun- 
tain clans this girl belonged. Vigorous and 
breezy as were the maidens of the hills, able 
to care for themselves, like the paladins of 
old, afoot or ahorse, they lacked this grace 
of movement. He stepped forward. 

“T beg pardon,” said he. 

The girl turned, resting the heel of her 
hoe on the earth, and both hands on the 
end of its handle. Bob saw a dark, oval 


countenance, with very red cheeks, very 
black eyes and hair, and an engaging flash 
of teeth. The eyes looked at him as frankly 
as a boy’s, and the flash of teeth made him 
unaffectedly welcome. 

“Ts Mr. Thorne here?” asked Bob. 

“Why, no,” replied the girl; “‘but I’m Mr. 
Thorne’s sister. Won’t I do?” 

She was leisurely laying aside her hoe 
and drawing the fringed buckskin gauntlets 
from her hands. Bob stepped gallantly 
forward to relieve her of the implement. 

“Do?” he echoed. ‘‘Why, of course you'll 
do!” 

She stopped and looked him full in the 
face, with an air of great amusement. 

“Did you come to see Mr. Thorne on 
business?” she asked. 

“No,” replied Bob, “just ran over to 
see him.” 

She laughed quietly. 

“Then I’m afraid I won’t do,” she said, 
“for I must cook dinner. You see,” she 
explained, “I’m Mr. Thorne’s clerk, and if 
it were business, I might attend to it.”’ 

Bob flushed to the ears. He was ordi- 
narily a young man Of sufficient self-pos- 
session, but this young woman’s directness 
was disconcerting. She surveyed his em- 
barrassment with approving eyes. 

“Vou might finish those beans,” said she, 
offering the hoe. ‘Of course you must stay 
to dinner and I must go light the fire.” 
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Bob finished the beans, leaned the hoe up 
against the house and went around to the 
front. There he stopped in astonishment. 

“Well, you have changed things!’ he 
cried. 

The stuffy little shed kitchen was no 
longer occupied. A floor had been laid 
between the bases of four huge trees and 
walls enclosing three sides to the height of 
about eight feet had been erected. The 
affair had no roof. Inside these three walls 
were the stove, the kitchen table, the shelves 
and utensils of cooking. Miss Thorne, her 
sunbonnet laid aside from her glossy black 
braids, moved swiftly and easily here and 
there in this charming stage-set of a kitchen. 
About ten feet in front of it, on the pine- 
needles, stood the dining table set with white. 

The girl nodded brightly to Bob. 

“Finished ?”’ she inquired. She pointed 
to the water pail. ‘‘There’s a useful task 
for willing hands.” 

Bob filled the pail and set it brimming on 
the section of cedar log which seemed to be 
its appointed resting place. 

“Thank you,” said the girl. Bob leaned 
against the tree and watched her as she 
moved here and there about the varied 
business of cooking. Every few moments 
she would stop and look upward through 
the cool shadows of the trees, like a bird 
drinking. At times she burst into snatches 
of song, so brief as to be unrecognizable. 

She walked to the edge of the kitchen 
floor and looked up through the trees. “He 
ought to be along soon now. I hope so: my 


biscuits are just on the brown.” She 


turned to Bob, her eyes dancing, “Now. 


comes the exciting moment of the day, the 
great gamble! Will he come alone, or will 
he bring a half-dozen with him? I am 
always ready for the half-dozen, and as a 
consequence we live in a grand ingenious 
debauch of warmed-ups and next-days. 
You don’t know what good practise it is; 
nor what fun! I’ve often thought I could 
teach those cooks of Marc Antony’s some- 
thing—you remember, don’t you, they used 
to keep six dinners going all at different 
stages of preparation because they never 
knew at what hour his high and mightiness 
might choose to dine. Or perhaps you 
don’t know? Football men don’t have to 
study, do they?” 

“What makes you think I’m a football 
man?” grinned Bob, “generally bovine 
expression ?”’ 


“Not know the great Bob Orde!” cried 
the girl. ‘Why not one of us but had your 
picture, generally in a nice gilt shrine, but 
always with violets before it.” 

But on this ground Bob was sure. 

“You have been reading a ten-cent maga- 
zine,’ he admonished her gravely. “It is 
unwise to take your knowledge of the cus- 
toms in girls’ colleges from such sources.” 

From the depths of the forest eddied a 
cloud of dust. Miss Thorne appraised it 
carefully. 

“‘Warmed-overs to-night,” she  pro- 
nounced. ‘‘There’s no more than two of 
them.” 

The accuracy of her guess was almost 
immediately verified by the appearance of 
two riders. A moment later Thorne and 
California John dismounted at the hitching 
rail, some distance removed among the 
azaleas, and came up afoot. The younger 
man had dropped all his dry, official pre- 
cision, his incisive abruptness, his reticence. 
Clad in the high laced cruisers, the khaki 
and gray flannel, the broad felt hat and gay 
neckerchief of the better class of out-of-door 
man, his face glowing with health and 
enthusiasm, he seemed a_ different 
individual. 

“Hullo! hullo!”” he cried out a joyous 
greeting as he drew nearer, “I couldn’t bring 
you much company to-day, Amy. But I 
see you’ve found some. How are you, 
Orde; I’m glad to see you.” 

He and California John disappeared be- 
hind the shed, where the wash-basin was; 
while Amy, with deftness, rearranged the 
table to accord with the numbers who would 
sit down to it. 

The meal in the open was most delightful; 
especially to Bob after his long course of 
lumber-camp provender. The deep shad- 
ows shifted slowly across the forest floor. 
Sparkles of sunlight from unexpected 
quarters touched gently in turn each of the 
diners, or glittered back from glass or linen. 

“T am proud of my blue and white 
enamel-ware,”’ Miss Thorne told Bob, ‘“‘it’s 
so much better than tin or this ugly gray. 
And that glass pitcher I got with coupons 
from the coffee packages.” 

“You didn’t get these with coupons,” 
said Bob, lifting one of the massive silver 
forks. 

“No,” she admitted. ‘That is my one 
foolishness. All the rest does not matter, 
but I can’t get along without my silver.” 
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‘“‘And a great nuisance it is to those who 
have to move as we move,” put in Ashley 
Thorne. 

The forest officers took up their broken 
conversation. Bob found himself a silent 
but willing listener. He heard discussion 
of policies, business dealings, plans that 
widened the horizon of what the forest had 
meant to him. In these discussions the girl 
took an active and intelligent part. Her 
opinion seemed to be accepted seriously by 
both the men, as one who had knowledge, 
and indeed her grasp of details seemed as 
comprehensive as that of the men themselves. 

Finally Thorne pushed his chair back 
and began to fill his pipe. 

“Anybody here to-day?” he asked. 

The girl ran over rapidly a half-dozen 
names, sketching brietly the business they had 
brought. Then one after the other she told 
the answers she had made to them. This 
one had been given blanks, forms and in- 
structions. That one had been told clearly 
that he was in the wrong and must amend 
his ways. The other had been advised but 
tentatively, and informed that he must see 
the supervisor personally. To each of these 
Thorne responded by a brief nod, puffing 
meanwhile on his pipe. 

‘All right?’ she asked when she had 
finished. 

“All right but one,” said he, removing 
his pipe at last. “I don’t think it will be 
advisable to let Francotti have what he 
wants.” 

“Pull the string then!” cried the girl gaily. 

Thorne turned to California John in 
discussion of the Francotti affair. 

‘‘What do you mean by ‘pull the string ?’ ’ 
Bob took the occasion to inquire. 

“T settle a lot of these little matters that 
aren’t worth bothering Ashley with,’ she 
explained, “but I tie a string to each of 
my decisions. I always make them ‘subject 
to the supervisor’s approval.’ Then if I do 
wrong, all I have to do is to write the man and 
tell him the supervisor does not approve.” 

“T shouldn’t think you’d like that,” said 
Bob. 

“Like what?” 

“Why, it sort of puts you in a hole, 
doesn’t it? Lays all the blame on you.” 

She laughed in frank amusement. 

“What of it?” she challenged. 

‘““What’s your salary?’ demanded Bob 
bluntly, nodding toward the office. 

“What?” she asked as though puzzled. 
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“Didn’t you say you were the clerk ?” 

“Oh, I see. I just help Ashley out. Her 
could never get through the field work and 
the office work both.” 

*“Doesn’t the service allow him a clerk ?” 

“Not yet; but it will in time.” 

“What is Mr. Thorne’s salary?” 

“Well, really—” 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” cried Bob flushing. 
“T just meant supervisors’ salaries, of course. 
I wasn’t prying, really. It’s all a matter 
of public record, isn’t it?” 

“Of course,” the girl checked herself. 
“Well, it’s eighteen hundred—and some- 
thing for expenses.” 

“Eighteen hundred!’ cried Bob. “Do 
you mean to say that the ‘wo of you give all 
your time for that! Why, we pay a good 
woods foreman pretty near that!” 

“And that’s all you do pay him,” said 
the girl quietly. ‘“‘Money wage isn’t the 
whole pay for any job that is worth doing.” 

“Don’t understand,” said Bob briefly. 

“We belong to the service,’ she stated 
with a little movement of pride, “‘those tasks 
in life which give a high moneyed wage 
generally give only that. Part of our com- 
pensation is that we belong to the service: 
we are doing something for the whole 
people, not just for ourselves.”’ She caught 
Bob’s half smile, more at her earnestness 
than at her sentiment, and took fire. “You 
needn’t laugh!’ she cried, “‘it’s small now, 
but that’s because it’s the beginning, be- 
cause we have the privilege of being the 
forerunners, the pioneers! 

The sun was slanting low through the 
tall straight trunks of the trees. Amy 
Thorne arose, gathered a handful of kind- 
ling, and began to rattle the stove. 

“T am contemplating a real pudding,” 
she said, over her shoulder. 

Bob arose reluctantly. 

“T must be getting on,”’ said he. 

They said farewell. At the hitching rail 
Thorne joined him. 

“Pm afraid I’m not very hospitable,” 
said the supervisor, ‘“‘but that mustn’t dis- 
courage you from coming often. We'll be 
better organized in time.” 

“It’s mighty pleasant over here; I’ve 
enjoyed myself,” said Bob, mounting. 

Thorne laid his hand on the young man’s 
knee. 

“TI wish we could induce you old-timers 
to come to our way of thinking,” said he 
pleasantly. 
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‘“*How’s that?” asked Bob. 

“Your slash is in horrible shape.” 

“Our slash!’ repeated Bob in a sur- 
prised tone. “How?” 

“It’s a regular fire trap, the way you leave 
it tangled up. It wouldn’t cost you much 
to pile the tops and leave the ground in 
good shape.” 

“Why it’s just like any other slash!’ pro- 
tested Bob. ‘‘We’re logging just as every- 
body always logs!” 

“That’s just what I object to. And when 
you fall a tree or pull a log to the skids, I 
do wish we could induce you to pay a little 
attention to the young growth. It’s a little 
more trouble sometimes to go around instead 
of through, but it’s worth it to the forest.” 

Bob’s brows were bent on the supervisor 
in puzzled surprise. Thorne laughed and 
slapped the young man’s horse on the 
flanks to start him. 

“Vou think it over!’’ he called. 

A half-hour’s ride took Bob to the clearing 
where the logging crews had worked the 
year before. Here, although the hour was 
now late, he reined in his horse and looked. 
It was the first time he had ever really done 
so. Heretofore a slashing had been as 
much a part of the ordinary woodland 
landscape as the forest itself. 

He saw then the abatis of splintered old 
trunks, of lopped limbs and entangled 
branches, piled up like jackstraws to the 
height of even eight feet: the unsightly mat 
of sodden pine-needles and cedar fans; 
the hundreds of young saplings bent double 
or twisted out of all chance of becoming 
straight trees in their age; the long, deep, 
ruthless furrows where the logs had been 
dragged through everything that could 
stand in their way; the few trees left stand- 
ing, weak specimens, further scarred where 
the cruel steel cables had rasped or bitten 
them. He knew by experience the diffi- 
culty of making a way, even afoot, through 
this tangle. Now, under the influence of 
Thorne’s suggestion, he saw them as great 
piles of so much fuel, laid as though by 
purpose for the time when the evil genius 
of the forest should desire to warm itself. 


II 


OB was finally late for supper, which 
he ate hastily and without much appe- 
tite. After finishing the meal, he hunted up 
Welton. He found the lumberman tilted 
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back in a wooden arm-chair, his feet com- 
fortably elevated to the low rail about the 
stove, his pipe in mouth, his coat off and his 
waistcoat unbuttoned. At the sight of his 
homely, jolly countenance Bob experienced 
a pleasant sensation of slipping back from 
an environment slightly off-focus to the 
normal, accustomed and real. Neverthe- 
less, at the first opportunity, he tested his 
new doubts by Welton’s common sense. 

“IT rode through our slash on Eighteen,” 
he remarked. ‘‘That’s an awful mess.” 

“Slashes are,” replied Welton succinctly. 

“Tf the thing gets afire it will make a hot 
blaze.” 

“Sure thing,” agreed Welton. “But 
we’ve never had one go yet—at least while 
we were working. There’s men enough to 
corral anything like that.” 

“But we’ve always worked in a wet 
country,’ Bob pointed out. ‘Here it’s dry 
from April till October.” 

“Have to take chances, then; and jump 
on a fire quick if it starts,’ said Welton 
philosophically. 

“These forest men advise certain methods 
of obviating the danger,’’ Bob suggested. 

“Pure theory,” returned Welton. ‘The 
theory’s a good one too,” he added. ‘‘That’s 
where these college men are strong—only 
it isn’t practical. They mean well enough, 
but they haven’t the knowledge. When 
you look at anything broad enough, it looks 
easy. That’s what busts so many people 
in the lumber business.”’ He rolled out one 
of his jolly chuckles, ““Lumber barons!” he 
chortled. “Oh, it’s easy enough! Any 
mossback can make money lumbering! 
Here’s your stumpage at a dollar a thousand, 
and there’s your lumber at twenty! Simplest 
thing in the world. Just the same there are 
more failures in the lumber business than 
in any other I know anything about. Why 
is it?” 

“Economic waste,’’ put in Merker, who 
was leaning across the counter. 

“Lack of experience,’”’ said Bob. 

“A little of both,” admitted Welton, 
“but it’s more because the business is made 
up of ten thousand little businesses. You 
have to conduct a cruising business, and a 
full-tledged real estate and mortgage busi- 
ness; you have to build houses and factories, 
make roads, build railroads; you have to 
do a livery trade and be on the market for 
a thousand little things. Between the one 
dollar you pay for stumpage and the twenty 
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dollars you get for lumber lies all these 
things. Along comes your hardware man 
and says, here, why don’t you put in my 
new kind of spark arrester, think how little 
it costs, what’s fifty dollars to a half-million 
dollar business? The spark arrester’s a 
good thing all right, so you put it in. And 
then there’s maybe a chance to use a little 
paint and make the shanties look like 
something besides shanties; that don’t cost 
much either to a half-million dollar business. 
And so on through a thousand _ things. 
And by and by it’s costing twenty dollars 
and one cent to get your lumber to market; 
and it’s B-U-S-T, bust!” 

“That’s economic waste,”’ put in Merker. 

“Or lack of experience,” added Bob. 

“No,” said Welton, emphasizing his 
point with his pipe. ‘‘J?’s not sticking to 
business! It’s not stripping her down to 
the bare necessities! It’s going in for 
frills!’ When you get to be as old as I am, 
you learn not to monkey with the band 
wagon.” 

His round, red face relaxed into one of 
his good-humored grins, and he relit his pipe. 

“If you were running a business, would 
you feel like stopping work and sending 
your men—whom you are feeding and 
paying—back there to pile up that old 
truck ?”” 

Bob’s mind, trained to the eager hurry 
of the logging season, recoiled from this 
idea in dismay. 

“T should say not!” he cried. Then as a 
second thought he added, “But what they 
want is to pile the tops while the work is 
going on.” 

“Tt takes just so much time to do so much 
work,” stated Welton succinctly; ‘and it 
don’t matter whether you do it all at once, 
or try to fool yourself by spraddling it out.” 

He pulled strongly at his pipe. 

“Forest reserves are all right enough,” 
he acknowledged, “‘and maybe some day 
their theories will work out. But not now: 
not while taxes go on!” 


III 


NE day, not over a week later, Bob, 

working in the woods, noticed Califor- 
nia John picking his way through the 
new slashing. This was a difficult matter, 
for the new peeled logs and the debris of 
the tops afforded few openings for the 
passage of a horse. The old man made it, 
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however, and finally emerged on_ solid 
ground much in the fashion of one climbing 
a bank after an uncertain ford. He caught 
sight of Bob. . 

“You fellows can change the face of the 
country beyant all belief,” announced the 
old man, pushing back his hat. ‘‘You’re 
worse than snow, that way. I ought to 
know this country pretty well, but when I 
get down into one of your pesky slashings, 
I’m lost for a way out!” 

Bob laughed, and exchanged a few 
commonplace remarks. 

“Tf you can get off, you better come over 
our way,” said California John, as he 
gathered up his reins. ‘“We’re holding 
ranger examinations—something new. You 
got to tell what you know these days before 
you can work for Uncle Sam.” 

‘What do you have to know ?”’ asked Bob. 

“Come over and find out.” 

Bob reflected. 

“T believe I will,’ he decided. ‘‘There’s 
nothing to keep me here.” 

Accordingly early next morning he rode 
over to the Upper Camp. Outside, near 
the creek, he came upon the deserted evi- 
dences of a gathering of men. Bed rolls 
lay scattered under the trees, saddles had 
been thrown over fallen trunks, bags of 
provisions hung from saplings, cooking 
utensils flanked the smoldering remains of 
a fire which was, however, surrounded by a 
scraped circle of earth after the careful 
fashion of the mountains. Bob’s eye, by 
now practised in the refinements of such 
matters, ran over the various accouter- 
ments thus spread abroad. He estimated 
the number of their owners at about a score. 

Bob rode on through the gate to head- 
quarters. This he found deserted, except 
for Amy Thorne. She was engaged in 
wiping the breakfast dishes, and she ex- 
citedly waved a towel at the young man as 
he rode up. 

“A Godsend!” she cried. ‘I’m _ just 
dancing with impatience! They’ve been 
gone five minutes! Come help me finish!” 

Bob fastened his horse, rolled back his 
sleeves and took hold with a will. 

‘“Where’s your examining board, and 
your candidates?” he inquired. ‘I thought 
I was going to see an examination.” 

“Up the Meadow trail,” panted the girl. 
“Don’t stop to talk. Hurry!” 

They hurried, to such good purpose 
that shortly they were clambering, rather 
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breathless, up the steeps of the Meadow trail. 
(his led to a flat upper shelf or bench in 
which, as the name implied, was situate a 
small meadow. At the upper end were 
grouped twenty-five men, closely gathered 
about some object. 

Amy and Bob plunged into the dew-heavy 
grasses. The men proved to be watching 
Thorne, who was engaged in tacking a small 
target on the stub of a dead sugar-pine. 
This accomplished, he led the way back 
some seventy-tive or eighty paces. 

“Three shots each,” said he, consulting 
his notebook. “Offhand. Hicks!” 

The man so named stepped forward to 
the designated mark, sighted his piece 
carefully, and fired. 

“Do I get each shot called?” he inquired; 
but Thorne shook his head. 

“You ought to know where your guns 
shoot,’’ said he. 

After the third shot the whole group 
went forward to examine the target. 
Thorne marked the results in his notebook 
and called upon the next contestant. 

While the shooting went on, Bob had 
leisure to examine the men. They num- 
bered, as he had guessed, about twenty. 
Three were plainly from the towns, for they 
wore thin shoes, white shirts, and clothes 
of a sort ill-adapted to out-of-door work in 
the mountains. Two others, while more 
appropriately dressed in khakis and high 
boots, were as evidently foreign to the hills. 
Bob guessed them recent college graduates, 
perhaps even of some one of the forestry 
schools. In this he was correct. The rest 
were professional out-of-door men. Bob 
recognized two of his own woods-crew— 
good men they were too. He nodded to 
them. A half-dozen lithe, slender youths, 
handsome and browned, drew apart by 
themselves. He remembered having noticed 
one of them as a particularly daring rider 
after Pollock’s cattle the fall before: and 
guessed his companions to be of the same 
breed. Among the remainder two pictur- 
esque, lean, slow and quizzical prospectors 
attracted his particular attention. 

The two notable exceptions referred to 
were strangely contrasted. The elder was 
one of the prospectors. He was armed 
with an ancient 45-70 Winchester, worn 
smooth and shiny by long carrying in a 
saddle holster. This arm, was fitted with 
buckhorn sights of the old mountain type. 
When it exploded, its black powder blew 


forth a stirring detonation and volume of 
smoke. Nevertheless, of the three bullets, 
two were within the tiny black Thorne had 
seen fit to mark as bull’s-eye, and the other 
clipped close to its edge. A murmur of admi- 
ration went up from the bystanders. Even 
eliminating the unaccountable nervousness 
that had thrown so many shots wild, it 
seemed improbable that any of the other 
contestants felt themselves qualified to 
equal this score. 

“Good shooting,’ whispered Bob to 
Amy; “I doubt if I could make out that 
bull’s-eye through sights!’ 

The other exception, whose turn came 
somewhat later, was one of the easterners 
mentioned as a graduate of the forestry 
school. This young man, not over twenty- 
two years of age, was an attractive youngster, 
with refined features and engaging dark- 
blue eyes. His arm was the then latest 
model, a 33-caliber high power, fitted 
with aperture sights. This he manipulated 
with great care, adjusting it again and 
again, and tired with such deliberation that 
some of the spectators moved impatiently. 
Nevertheless, the target, on examination, 
showed that he had duplicated the pros- 
pector’s score. To be sure the worst shot 
had not cut quite as close to the bull as had 
that of the older man, but on the other hand 
those in the black were slightly nearer the 
center. It was generally adjudged a good tie. 

“Well, youngster!’’ cried the prospector 
heartily. ‘‘We’re the cocks of the walk! 
If you can handle the other weep’n as well, 
I'll give you my hand for a good shot.” 

The young man smiled shyly, but said 
nothing. 

The distance was now shortened to 
something under twenty paces, and a new 
target substituted for the old. The black 
in this was fully six inches in diameter. 

“Five shots with six-shooter,’’ announced 
Thorne briefly. 

‘““A man should hit a dollar twice in five 
at that distance,” muttered the prospector. 
Thorne caught the remark. 

“You hit that five out of five and I'll 
forgive you,” said he curtly. ‘Hicks, you 
begin.” 

The contest went forward with varying 
success. Not over half the men were 
practised with the smaller arm. Some very 
wild work was done. On the other hand, 
eight or ten performed very creditably, 
placing their bullets in or near the black. 
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Indeed two succeeded in hitting the bull’s- 
eye four times out of five. Every man took 
the utmost pains with every shot. 

“Now Ware,” said Thorne at last, 
“Step up. You’ve got to make good that 
five out of five to win.” 

The prospector stood forward, at the 
same time producing from an open holster, 
blackened by time, one of the long barreled 
single action Colt’s 45s, so universally in 
use on the frontier. He glanced carelessly 
toward the mark, grinned back at the 
crowd, turned, and instantly began firing. 
He shot the five shots without appreciable 
sighting before each, as fast as his thumb 
could pull back the long-shanked hammer. 
The muzzle of the weapon rose and fell 
with a regularity positively mechanical, 
and the five shots had been delivered in half 
that number of seconds. 

“There’s your five,” said he, carelessly 
dropping his gun back into its holster. 

The five bullets were found to be scattered 
within the six-inch black. 

The concourse withdrew to give space 
for the next contestant. Silence fell as the 
man was taking his aim. Amy touched 
Bob’s arm. He looked down. Her eyes were 
shining and her cheeks red with excitement. 

“Doesn’t it remind you of anything?” 
she whispered eagerly. 

“What?” he asked, not guessing her 
meaning. 

“This: all of it!’ she waved her hand 
abroad at the fair oval meadow with its 
fringe of tall trees and the blue sky above 
it; at the close-gathered knot of spectators 
and the single contestant advanced before 
them. He shook his head. ‘Wait,’ she 
breathed, laying her finger across her lips. 

The contest wore along until it again 
came the turn of the younger man. He 
stepped to the front, unbuckled a covered 
holster of the sort never carried in the West, 
and produced one of those beautifully 
balanced, beautifully finished revolvers 
known as the Officer’s Model. Taking the 
firm yet easy position of the practised target 
shot, he sighted with great deliberation, 
firing only when he considered his aim as- 
sured. Indeed once he lowered his weapon 
until a puff of wind had passed. The 
five shots were found to be not only within 
the black, but grouped inside a three-inch 
diameter. 

“*4 Hubert! a Hubert!’ breathed the 
girlin Bob’sear. “Inthe clout!” 


“T thought his name was Elliott,” said 
Bob. “Is it Hubert?” 

The girl eyed him reproachfully, but said 
nothing. 

“You’re a good shot, youngster!’ cried 
Ware in the heartiest congratulation, ‘‘but 
if Mr. Thorne don’t mind, I'd like to shoot 
off this tie. Down in our country we don’t 
shoot quite that way, or at that kind of a 
mark. Will you take a try my way?” 

Amy again leaned toward Bob, her face 
aflame. 

““ “And now,’ she shot at him, “ ‘7 will 
crave your Grace’s permission to plant such 
a mark as 1s used in the north country; and 
welcome every brave yeoman who shall try 
a shot atit . . don’t dare tell me you 
don’t remember!” 

‘© ¢4 man can but do his best,’ ’’ Bob took 
up the tale. “Of course 1 remember: you’re 
right.” 

‘“‘All right,” Thorne was agreeing, “but 
make it short. We’ve got a lot to do.” 

Ware selected another target—one in- 
tended for the six-shooters—that had not 
been used. This he tacked up in place of 
the one already disfigured by many shots. 
Then he paced off twelve yards. 

“That looks easier than the other,” 
Thorne commented. 

“Mebbe,” agreed Ware, noncommittally. 
“But you may change your mind. As for 
that sort of monkey-work,” he indicated 
the discarded target, “down our way we’d 
as soon shoot at a barn.” 

The girl softly clapped her hands. 

“ “For his own part,” she quoted in a 
breath, and so rapidly that the words fairly 
tumbled over one another, “‘ ‘in the land 
where he was bred men would as soon take 
for their mark King Arthur’s round table, 
which held sixty knights around it. A child 
of seven might hit yonder target with a head- 
less shaft.’ Oh, this is perfect!” 

“Now,” said Ware to young Elliott, “if 
you'll hit that mark in my fashion of shoot- 
ing, you’re all right.” 

Bob turned to the girl, his eyes dancing 
with delight. 

“¢__He that hits yon mark at I-forget- 
how-many-yards’”’ he declaimed, “ ‘J will 
call him an archer fit to bear bow before a 
king’—or something to that effect; I’m 
afraid I’m not letter-perfect.” 

He laughed amusedly, and the girl 
laughed with him. ‘Just the same, I’m 
glad you remember,” she told him. 








? 
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Ware had by now taken his place at the 
new mark he had established. 

“Fifteen shots,’ he announced. At the 
word his hand dropped to the butt of his 
gun, his right shoulder hunched forward, 
and with one lightning smooth motion the 
weapon glided from the holster. Hardly had 
it left the leather when it was exploded. 
The hammer had been cocked during the 
upward flip of the muzzle. The first dis- 
charge was followed immediately by the 
five others in a succession so rapid that Bob 
believed the man had substituted a self- 
cocking arm until he caught the rapid play 
of the marksman’s thumb. The weapon 
was at no time raised above the level of the 
man’s waist. 

“Hold on!’ commanded Ware, as the 
bystanders started forward to examine the 
result of the shots. ‘‘Let’s finish the string 
first.”’ 

He had been deliberately pushing out 
the exploded cartridges one by one. Now 
he as deliberately reloaded. Taking a 
position somewhat to the left of the target 
he folded his arms so that the revolver lay 
across his breast with its muzzle resting over 
his left elbow. Then he strode rapidly but 
evenly across the face of the target, dis- 
charging the five bullets as he walked. 

Again he reloaded. This time he stood 
with the revolver hanging in his right hand 
gazing intently for some moments at the 
target, measuring carefully with his eye 
its direction and _ height. He _ turned 
his back; and, flipping his gun over his 
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left shoulder, fired without looking back. 

“The first ten ought to be in the black,” 
announced Ware. ‘‘The last five ought 
to be somewheres on the paper. A fellow 
can’t expect more than to generally wing a 
man over his shoulder.” 

But on examination the black proved to 
hold but eight bullet holes. The other 
seven, however, all showed on the paper. 

“Comes of not wiping out the dirt once 
in a while when you're shooting black 
powder,” said Ware philosophically. 

The crowd gazed upon him with ad- 
miration. 

“That’s a remarkable group of shots to 
be literally thrown out at that speed,” 
muttered Thorne to Bob. ‘Why, you 
could cover them with your hat! Well, 
young man,” he addressed Elliott, ‘‘step up!” 

But Elliott shook his head. 

“Couldn’t touch that with a_ten-foot 
pole,” said he pleasantly. ‘“‘Mr. Ware has 
given me a new idea of what can be done 
with a revolver. His work is especially 
good with that heavily charged arm. I wish 
he would give us a little exhibition of how 
close he can shoot with my gun. It’s sup- 
posed to be a more accurate weapon.” 

“No, thank you,” spoke up Ware. “I 
couldn’t hit a flock of feather pillers with 
your gun. You see, I shoot by throw, and 
I’m used to the balance of my gun.” 

Thorne finished making some notes. 

“All right, boys,”’ he said, snapping shut 
his book. ‘‘We’ll go down to headquarters 
next.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 

















Antigone Under the Californian Sky 


Margaret Anglin’s Impressive Portrayal of the Classic Heroine in the 
Greck Theater at Berkeley 


By Rapa E. RENAUD 


Dramatic Editor of the San Francisco Chronicle 


ROBABLY religious worship and 
the adoration of beauty are the 
only emotions which can. thrill 
vast crowds into solemn silence. 
Certainly these two emotions ex- 
plain the attic quiet which must have 
greeted Antigone when Sophocles, in the 
full maturity of his power, offered his tragedy 
to its first devout critics gathered multi- 
tudinously into the huge bowl of the 
Theater of Dionysius. And both, I am 
tempted to say, exercised a 
not inconsiderable control 
upon the eight thousand sons 
and daughters of a utilitarian 
age and a less _ pervasive 
religion who assembled in 
the Greek theater at Berke- 
ley, California, to watch the 
same immortal masterpiece 
on the last evening of June, 
A. D. 1910—almost a quarter 
century of centuries later. 
For no sooner had Margaret 
Anglin uttered the first word 
—that long drawn out 
“Tsmene!” which was half a 
sibilant whisper of warning 
and half a melancholy call, 
as she contrived to make it 
—than a taut and tangible 
silence fell upon the listeners. 
Except for sharp intervals of 
excited applause, this con- 
tinued as the woes of the 
House of Labdacus assumed 
monumental magnitude, only 
to disintegrate into over- 
whelming catastrophe. 
Perhaps the strongest im- 
pression anyone carried away 
was that of austere beauty. 
Looking back upon the per- 








formance, one sees many things more clearly 
in retrospect, but not the loveliness of the 
scene. The glowing panorama on the stage 
and the dim yet classic outlines of the frame 
in which it was mounted crave the open 
eye and heart of the moment and can 
hardly be revivified in print. The day 
faded very softly that evening and left the 
sky of a peculiar deep luminous purple 
in which the stars seemed to burn rather 
than gleam. The crowd, which was seated 
early, soon melted into a 
dark mass, individualized 
only by the crimson point 
of a cigar here and there, or 
the vague and wavering white 
patch of a woman’s wrap or 
hat. The screens of cypress 
arranged at either end of the 
stage in order to focus the 
action, and immediately be- 
low the stage in the diazoma 
to conceal the orchestra, 
showed somberly against the 
ample facade of the theater 
which rose stately and severe 
to the topping eucalyptus 
trees—black silhouettes which 
scarcely quivered in the suave 
night air. 

Except for the mystic altar 
flame lighted by a boy who 
advanced slowly through the 
swinging bronze doors of the 
main entrance, one might 
have supposed from the 
opening scene between Antig- 
one and Ismene that the 
performance was to be a 
bleak and gray one. Miss 
Anglin’s trailing robe was of 
deepest gray while the veil 
which enveloped it was of 
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Across the broad paving of the Greek theater, Teiresias, the blind seer, with his guide, 
came slowly forward from the cypresses to warn the king 
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Miss Anglin’s cry to her sister, her long drawn out word: “Ismene!” was half a whisper of warning, 
alf a melancholy call 
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uncompromising black. As she crept out the 
doors which closed upon Creon’s palace and 
glided silently withraised arm along the wall, 
she moved like an unhappy shade from the 
underworld. When Miss Ruth Jordan en- 
tered, Ismene’s white garments appeared 
also of a lighter gray in the faint silver light 
which flooded the stage. It was in this 
mysteriously impressive atmosphere: that 
the two sisters, the one exalted and strong 
in her tragic resolve to honor her dead 
brother with the burial rites decreed by 
the gods yet forbidden by the bitter Creon, 
the other “too weak to war against the 
State,’ debated Antigone’s pious yet fatal 
plot. 

Yet when Eugene Ormonde, as Creon, 
strode upon the stage with the chorus of 
Theban elders there came a sudden and 
somewhat startling change. It was to sing 
the opening ode to Helios that the chorus 
assembled and the calciums immediately 
flashed an effect of full sunlight upon a 
very dazzlement of color. Brilliant blues, 
reds, Tyrian purples and rich saffrons in- 
termingled boldly, though gratefully sub- 
dued by quieter hues. For points of em- 
phasis, like the dashing brush strokes of 
an exuberant artist, sparkled the scarlet 
crest, golden greaves or shimmering shield 
of an armored guard. Thenceforth the 
action presented a splendid pattern of 
changing color which formed an opulent 
setting for the relentless and overmastering 
progress of the play. 

Some hints of these effects I had received 
at the interesting dress rehearsal of Antigone 
on the previous Sunday night, but in a 
chaotic fashion that is queer to remember. 
There was a complete 
contrast of modern 
a nervous bustle and 
Le ancient serene re- 
gel straint. It was most 
curious to catch the 
gleam upon the spec- 
tacles of the forlorn 
Theban elders wait- 
ing in little shivering 
groups for their cue or 
to watch Creon, his 
carmine robes trailing 
beneath an up-to-date 
overcoat as he puffed 
a cigar and walked 
briskly up and down to 
soothe the shrewd bite 
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ofthenight breeze. Occasionally the ordered 
movement on the stage would suddenly 
cease, everyone would begin to chatter and 
scurry about until a battery of newspaper 
cameras had brought them into quiet again. 
There would be a blinding flash-light, a 
huge puff of white smoke sailing heaven- 
ward like a balloon and then commotion 
again until the next picture. 

Until she had to go upon the stage, Miss 
Anglin, oblivious of her lightly-sandaled 
feet and bare ankles, sat back on the first 
stone tier and called out staccato sugges- 
tions and directions to the performers. 
“That altar’s too high; it cuts off the en- 
trances! Have it made lower!” ‘“Ray- 
mond, child (to little Raymond Hackett), 
you mustn’t let them put so much paint 
on your face!”” “Ruth, you must get a belt. 
That dress falls too straight.” ‘Tell those 
guards their armor’s too bright.” ‘We'll 
have to have another spot. What! Can’t 
get it! Well, you must get it!” Indeed, 
one who has not seen the mechanism of 
production in actual operation can have 
no conception of the infinite labor involved. 
Of course Miss Anglin had capable friends 
to help her—Professor George Riddle, 
Professor William Dallam Armes, Percy 
MacKaye, the poet-dramatist, Alice Kauser, 
the play broker, James O’Donnell Benett, 
critic of the Chicago Record Herald, and 
others—but considering the fact that she 
was simultaneously rehearsing another play 
and actively playing still a third, it is won- 
derful that she could appear at all. 

Naturally most of the defects which 
loomed so large at rehearsal either disap- 
peared or diminished at the performance 
itself. The music was a disappointment. 
Complicated modern orchestration, even 
with Mendelssohn’s supposedly classic treat- 
ment, is ill-suited to interpret the sublime 
simplicity of Greek tragedy, and the volume 
of the instruments was such that scarcely 
a word of -the beautiful choric odes could 
be distinguished. An accompaniment of 
pipes and a couple of little drums, in the 
Greek manner, allowing the chorus to 
intone their verses, would have been better. 
The orchestral interludes were a distrac- 
tion or, at the best, merely served the func- 
tion of the ordinary ent’r-acte music in 
the commercial playhouse. 

Some of the roles could doubtless have 
been more convincingly portrayed and 
the reading of Plumptre’s blank verse was 








Creon, in the presence of 
the Theban elders, warns 
the daughter of Ocdipus 
against disobedience 


uneven. Outside of 
Miss Anglin’s, the 
most distinguished 
personation was that 
of Eugene Ormonde 
as Creon. He tem- 
pered the tempting 
anger of the choleric 
king to dignity and 
invested his violence 
with a large and 
kingly majesty. 

But Miss Anglin’s 
performance (and I still say it 
enthusiasm) approximated ~ 


with 
perfection. 
During the course of rehearsals she told 
me her fears—that she could never make 
the gigantic step from the delicate finish 


of modern social drama to the, austere 
and ample breadth of classic tragedy, that 
Antigone, being rather a role of descent 
than climax, would leave her with a con- 
fused sense of values, in short, that the 
effort would prove too much for her capacity. 

Yet her portrait of the grief-uplifted 
maiden who chose the horrors of the tomb 








The messenger, favorite 
dramatic device of the 
ancients, brings bad news to 

the Queen of Thebes 


and the marriage 
with Death that her 
dead brother might 
inherit an honored 
after-life among his 
forebears, was noth- 
ing short of wonder- 
ful—far superior to 
anything she had 
ever done. She easily 
abandoned the fever- 
ishly emotional for 
the grimly tragic and 
assumed a nobler stature by her very 
restraint. Exalted by woe beyond human 
cares or hopes, Antigone still remained 
human, and while there was little appeal 
to facile tears the reiterated note of the 
destined tears in mortal things transcended 
the pathetic. Her stride was proud and 
free, her gestures full, even “grand,” and 
her voice swelling, round, rich and vibrant. 
That tremendous apostrophe to her fate, 
beginning, ‘“‘O tomb, my bridal chamber, 
vaulted home,’ swept over the audience 
with the electric effect of a thunderstorm. 
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Only the great actresses (and they are so 
pitifully rare!) can deliver themselves of 
such potently magnetic effects. 

Indeed the whole production was not 
merely successful but memorably inspiring. 
Such performances are usually either pedan- 
tic and archaeological, or amateurish, as was 
the almost forgotten attempt of a band of 
Stanford students and professors some 
seven or eight years ago on the same stage. 
But the Anglin presentation, correct, to 
be sure, but unclogged by scholastic con- 
ventions and unhampered by Greek dra- 
matic ritual that would be meaningless 
to moderns, gave the great and deathless 
story with notable intelligence, almost per- 
fect art and concentrated power. It was 
strange to see a great concourse of moderns, 
eager and attentive yet mentally restive 
under a method that was alien to them, 
gradually drawn into the vortex of interest 
that circled with ever swifter inevitability 
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to engulf just and unjust alike into the maw 
of fate. 

The mask, the cothurnus, the padding 
of the ancient stage were properly discarded 
for the flexibility of the modern manner. 
The performance so took on the verisimil- 
itude which the imagination of Sophocles 
must have projected. The spirit of it was 
Greek to the core and consequently uni- 
versal. If that last appeal of Antigone 
uttered by Miss Anglin: 





‘“‘Behold me, O ye senators of Thebes, 

The last, lone scion of a kingly race, 

What things I suffer and from whence they 
come, 

Revering still the laws of reverence.” 


has come to us as a poignant echo from 
a past of two thousand four hundred years; 
it will roll onward into an unknown future 
as far ahead. We who heard it are for- 
tunate to have been in tune with eternity. 





Noon on the Desert 
By LENITA STONE | 


Locked in a fierce embrace lies sand and sky— 
A broad expanse of gleaming, molten gold, 

And brilliant blue of the clear desert sky. 
Hushed is the sultry air from every sound, 
Except the wheeling hoarse-voiced vulture’s cry. 
Above an insect-line, a caravan, 

That creeps betwixt the desert and the sun. 

It is the silent hour, the hour of noon, 

When long, fierce day yields up her golden fruit, 
Bears to the burning world that perfect hour, 
Fraught with enchantment, and hat ecstasy— 
The noon-tide joy of sun and sand and sky. 











The Malcontent 


By Wa. HAMILTON OSBORNE 


Author of THE Rep Mouse 


HERE was a stealthy movement 

at one end of the little room. 

The French windows of his 

California bungalow, half-screen- 

ed by palms without and within, 
were being cautiously, silently thrust open 
by some unheard, unseen force. Some- 
where in the house a clock struck twelve, 
and, under cover of its incisive tones, the 
windows opened wide, and an interloper 
entered and stood for one instant behind 
the palms. 

He was alone. In his hand he held a 
thing of bulky blackness, and from this 
thing there trailed a tube—the whole con- 
stituted a device ready for action at an 
instant’s notice. 

The room that he was entering was not 
a drawing-room—not a boudoir. It was 
filled with potted palms and plants. The 
room itself was small and was chiefly 
built of and enclosed with large panes 
of glass. In other days it might have been 
designated by the term, conservatory. But 
the owner of this little room that jutted out 
from a handsome little house, called it a 
sun parlor. It was, in fact, something more 


than that, for it was a living-room. The 
master of the house used it as such. His 


spare time was spent in that enclosure of 
plate-glass. Even now, while the intruder 
poised the sinister black machine in his 
hand—even at that time the master of 
the house sat idly at a table, seemingly at 
peace with all the world. He was not 


alone. The mistress of the house sat 
across the table, snugly and _ gracefully 
fitted into an armchair, reading a book 
of the day. They were the Trevors, these 
iwo—young people, pleasant people, and 
Trevor, at least, had the appearance of 
one without an enemy in the world. 

The intruder, with his implement still 
poised in his hand, noted all this. He 
made no further attempt to advance. He 
seemed to be waiting all this while, for 
some opportunity—for the psychological 
moment to arrive. Behind him were the 
open windows affording instant escape. 

Trevor turned to his wife. A happy, 
even more complacent expression crossed 
his features as he looked at her—and yet 
it was an expectant glance, as though he 
waited a bit impatiently for her to turn 
to him. At this juncture the wiry indi- 
vidual behind the palms watched the two 
as a cat watches a mouse. 

“Madeline,” suddenly whispered Trevor 
to his wife. 

Click. In that instant the intruder had 
done his deadly work. In that instant 
also, he attempted to escape, but they 
caught him in the act. Trevor leaped 
from his chair and bounded across the 
room, caught the intruder by the coat- 
tails and dragged him back, just as he 
was leaping from the low balcony. 

“Tf it isn’t Jimmy Lorraine from next 
door,” he cried jocosely, “trying the second 
story act on us.” 
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Jimmy Lorraine, who was a grave sort 
of personage with a slight scowl, shook 
his head. “This is the first story,” he 
returned 

“Doin’ the burglar act, then,” persisted 
Trevor. 

But the exact Lorraine still shook his 
head. “Burglary is a night offense,’ he 
objected, bathing himself in the strong 
light of the sun, “and now, it happens to 
be just noon.”” He held his camera aloft— 
for Jimmy Lorraine was a man with one 
kind of reputation that he guarded care- 
fully—he was the best amateur photogra- 
pher in town. 

“TY got what I was after,” he went on, 
“fat any rate.” 

“What were you after? 
eline Trevor, interestedly. 

Lorraine’s eyes glowed with the fervor 
of art. “I wanted a picture of absolute 
content,” he said, tapping his camera, 
and then thoughtfully winding it up, a 
process that so far he had neglected— 
“and I got it,” he mused, “a picture of 
absolute content.” 

When he was gone, Madeline turned 
to her husband. ‘Absolute content,” she 
repeated icily, “funny he should choose 
us as models of content.” 

Trevor was startled. He stopped with 
a lighted match halfway to his cigar, and 
stared at her, holding the match in midair 
until it burned his fingers. 

“Why,” he faltered, ‘‘aren’t we models 
of content ?”’ he asked, “‘I thought we were.”’ 

She laughed. ‘Content,’ she kept re- 
peating, ‘ridiculous. How can we be con- 
tent? Are you content?” 

Some strange sense of immediate joy 
thrilled him as he looked at her, and he 
held out his arms to her, without answering 
in words. But she eluded him. She had 
become, on the instant, adamant. 

“Answer me,” she exclaimed, mentally 
stamping her foot, ‘tare you content?” 

Trevor’s memory traveled back over 
vistas of hard struggle—small pay—long 
hours—even hunger. Slowly he called to 
mind each successive rise—the climb to 
the top of the hill. So far as he was con- 
cerned, he had reached the goal. 

“Answer me,” persisted Madeline Trevor. 

He passed his hand over his face. “I— 
I don’t know what you mean,” he faltered. 

“T thought you didn’t,” she responded, 
“and I’m glad Jimmy Lorraine took his 


” 


queried Mad- 








picture and told us about it—it brings up 
something that I wanted to say—and—,” 
tears seemed struggling to the fore, but 
she repressed them— “something that I 
hardly dared to say. ‘Tell me just one thing 
Murray—have you got the face to tell me 
that you’re content?” 

Murray Trevor smiled. “I’ve got the 
face to tell it to anyone,” he answered. 
“All my life up to this I’ve been looking 
for happiness. I’ve got it now and I’m 
going to hold fast to it. I am content.” 

“Regardless,” said the lady, ‘of the 
condition of anybody else. Myself, for 
instance.” 

He paled slightly at that. “You don’t 
mean to say,” he ventured, “that you’re 
tired — of me?” 

“Don’t be a fool, Murray,” she ex- 
claimed. “Of course it isn’t that. It’s 
simply this: Don’t think that I complain. 
I don’t,’ notwithstanding which, every 
atom of her was shrieking its wrongs at 
the top of its voice. “I’m perfectly willing 
to go along all the rest of our lives without 
complaining. But I’m not content and 
I’m not happy and there’s no use saying 
that I am. How can I be with all your 
friends and my friends forging on ahead 
of us. We simply don’t occupy the posi- 
tion that we ought to fill.” 

“Money, you mean?” he asked. 

“Ambition, rather—or lack of ambition,”’ 
she returned. “A man of your ability— 
think what you might be—what you might 
do.” 

He sank into a chair, lit his cigar this 
time, and placed both hands upon his 
knees. ‘You are certainly taking the con- 
ceit out of me by the handful, Mad,” he 
said. ‘‘Here I thought all this while that 
I was a little tin god on wheels. We own 
this dandy little house and it’s half paid 
for—tine as silk, all improvements. We’ve 
never had to struggle since we’ve married. 
My net income from my _ business—my 
own business, too, not somebody else’s— 
keeps on at four thousand a year—we’re 
comfortable, have lots to eat, we go to 
San Francisco to supper, theater, take our 
little trips East and around here and there, 
and have bully times together—and_ be- 
sides we’ve got lots of friends and they 
stick to us—too much, perhaps, sometimes.” 

She sniffed. “Our friends don’t come 
here, Murray,” she reminded him, “to 
enjoy our society—they come to show us 
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what they’ve got and to see what we haven't 
got.” 

Murray laughed and tapped his knee. 
“By George, Mad,” he conceded, ‘‘you’re 
slick. I never would have thought of that. 
But that’s where we’ve got it over them, 
it seems to me. We don’t care.” 

“You don’t care, you mean,” she said. 
All this was done very prettily and very 
gently—but the sting was there, and Murray 
felt its poison. He took the offensive. 

“Mad,” he said, rising and pacing the 
floor, ‘‘just tell me just what you want. 
Just what you think we ought to be. Come, 
out with it, the whole story. Don’t abate 
a jot.” 

It was what she wanted him to say, and 
she plunged full tilt into her secret longings 
and laid them bare. “Murray,” she told 
him, “you don’t know how much [I think 
of your ability. You’re clever and I know 
it. V’ve heard lots of people say so, and 
one person in particular—”’ 

“Who?” 

“MacFarlane,” she responded. “Stephen 
MacFarlane. He knows what’s in you 
and he tells everybody, too.” 

Trevor drew a weary hand across his 
brow. ‘He ought to know,” he sighed. 
“T was his right-hand man for many a long 
year—and the years were mighty long those 
days. All right, go on.” 

“No,” she said, “‘we stop right here, with 
MacFarlane. There’s an example right 
before your eyes—a big, successful man, 
with not half your cleverness. Look at 
his wife—look at the way they live. See 
what they do, what a stir they make 
what strings they pull—” 

“Why,” protested Trevor, “he’s nothing 
but a big, rough Scotch ironmonger—that’s 
all he is.” 

“And you are nothing but a gentlemanly 
ironmonger,” said his wife, ‘‘an American 
ironmonger. Same line of business, but 
way down the line. You said a moment 
ago that your net income was four thousand 
a year. Why, it seems to me that every 
man should make ten. I don’t see why 
you can’t be another MacFarlane. You 
can try at least.” 

Trevor furrowed his brow. “Why, Mad,” 
he cried, “look here. MacFarlane began 
at the bottom of the ladder. He and Mrs. 
MacFarlane had a hard row to hoe for 
years. They — they lived in a basement 
for some years. Young Steve, their eldest 
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—was born down underground. You 
wouldn’t think it now to look at him.” 

Madeline’s vision traveled out across 
the future. “Ah, old Mr. MacFarlane is 
a man of grit, of ambition,” she sighed. 
“T’ve heard him say that his motto was 
‘Ride through.’ Well, he’s ridden through.” 

“What do you think he’s worth?” asked 
Trevor. 

“A million dollars,” she returned. 

He shook his head. ‘He’ll foot up about 
a quarter of a million—not so much on 
paper, but a whole lot to own. Why, the 
income on a quarter of a million is ten 
thousand dollars or more. Think of it.” 

“Vou’re crazy,” she replied, “it must 
be more than that.” 

He smiled. “My little income of four 
thousand is the income on eighty thousand, 
Mad. If you were a widow and had eighty 
thousand dollars, you’d think you were 
rich. But your lawyer wouldn’t hand 
you more than four thousand a year to 
live on—not if he was wise. But—don’t 
misunderstand me——MacFarlane makes 
more out of his money and his brains than 
a mere five per cent. He runs up to fifty 
thousand a year—he did last year at any 
rate. That’s going some.” 

Madeline’s eyes glowed now. ‘“That’s 
what I would have you do,” she said. “I 
want you to do it. I want to see you forge 
ahead. Ride through.” © 

Again he drew his hand across his fore- 
head. His ideas needed readjustment. 
Theretofore he had been standing on an 
apex looking down. Now, new and rugged 
heights appeared before him. 

“You want me to follow in Steve Mac- 
Farlane’s_ footsteps,” he said slowly, de- 
liberately. 

“Ves,” she whispered. 

“And you — so that you may follow 
in Mrs.. MacFarlane’s footsteps — am 
I right?” 

Her eyes said, Yes, but she smiled gently. 
‘So that we, both of us, can be somebody,” 
she compromised. 

He held his head between his hands for 
a moment, thinking deeply. When he 
looked at her again, his face was flushed 
as though with too great rapidity of thought. 
A new, strange light was in his eyes. 

“T want to do anything you want me to 
do, Mad,” he said. “I have tried to map 
out things so that both of us could be happy 
and comfortable. But — I am willing to — 
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try again. I want to please you. I don’t 
see why I can’t do what you want me to 
do—follow MacFarlane. I was in the arch- 
itectural iron business with him for many 
a year—I said so. And most of the methods 
he’s using were my methods—I installed 
them there. Those methods have been 
successful with him. But MacFarlane 
had another trait that I’m afraid I haven’t 
got—” 

“What trait is that?” she asked. 

“Tt’s a trait that most rich men have,” 
said Trevor, “and most rich men put it 
into practice until they’re rich—it’s the 
trait that makes them rich—” 

“What is it?” she repeated, with im- 
patience. 

He looked her full in the face now— 
for he saw his way clearly, up the rugged 
path before him. ‘They sacrifice every- 
thing and everybody to their business. 
Business comes first, first all the time,’’ he 
said. 

“Of course,” she answered lightly. 

Trevor’s eyes brightened. He caught her 
suddenly by the hand. ‘Look here,’ he 
exclaimed, almost with ecstasy in his voice, 
“I see a good beginning—the thin edge 
of the wedge, right now. Of course the 
whole thing will take time—ten years. But 
now, there’s a beginning point—the Al- 
derdice contract. MacFarlane gets it every 
year. I can get it this year, Mad, I’m 
sure of it. It’s a good beginning.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

He shook his head. “Only,” he added, 
“T’ll need a thousand dollars more.” 

She nodded. ‘You have it in the bank,” 
she said. 

“Oh,” he returned, “I have twenty- 
five hundred in the bank. It will take all 
that. I can borrow six thousand on the 
side. But — I’ve figured on that contract 
so many, many times. I need ten thousand 
ane or nearly that, to swing it, Mad. 

; That means I’ve got to 
get a thousand more out of what we’ve 
got. We’ve got to save it in a year 
out of our comforts, luxuries, such as we 
have. It’s too late to swing Alderdice 
this year, I’m afraid. We'll have to wait 
a year. Do you think we can pluck a 
thousand up by the roots, somehow ?” 

“T’m sure we can,” she said. 

“All right, it’s a go,” he said eagerly. 
“Tl cut all my expenses down to rock 
bottom—I’ll give up cigars—I won’t buy 
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suits of clothes—I’ll cut out everything. 
You’ll do the same?” ' 

“Yes,” she answered, “anything to make 
it go.” 

‘The business — first,’’ he added. 

“Business first,” repeated she. 

During the ensuing six months it was 
their slogan—night after night as they sat 
about the little table in the sun-parlor, 
Madeline kept Trevor to his purpose, stim- 
ulated his ambition, drew for him glowing 
pictures of the future. She had heard of 
wives, she had read of wives who had made 
successes of their husbands. She knew 
at least one such—Stephen MacFarlane’s 
wife. And she bent her every energy to 
making Murray Trevor a success. 

She made herself doubly charming to 
him—looked her best—kept his wits sharp- 
ened, and above all, held before him many 
a bright and shining example of success. 

“Ellenbogen, that big dry goods man 
of New York, used to sleep in packing-boxes 
when he first started out,” she would say. 

“Ves,” Trevor would concede, ‘such 
men followed the. beaten track—they sac- 
rificed everything for business.” 

“How much better you might do,” she 
went on; “you have all the advantages— 
you are educated, intelligent. They had 
none.” 

“’m afraid,’ Trevor would interrupt, 
his mouth widening into a dry smile as he 
listened to these trite aphorisms, “that the 
man with the advantage “ate is 
the man without the advantages. 

By the way, Mad, how almighty pretty you 
look to- night. What a stunning get-up 
you’ve got on.” 

She kissed him, and her hand stele up 
and about his neck for an ins. . “I 
was waiting for you to admire it,’ she 
returned. 

““You—you made it yourself ?”’ he queried; 
“of course you did?” 

“Myself,” she echoed, blankly, “no. 
It’s the French shop’s very best—at the 
very cheapest price. Knocked down—a 
bargain. One hundred and twenty-five— 
for sixty-eight. I simply had to get it, 
dear.” 

“It’s great,” he said shortly. He drew 
a long breath. “By the way,” he went on, 
“T thought I’d tell you that I’ve done pretty 
well on the saving line in the last six months. 
Haven’t smoked a cigar—walk to the shop 
and back every day. Haven’t bought a 
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suit of clothes or a pair of shoes.” He 
stopped. His glance seemed for the in- 
stant to eat into her soul. “How have 
you been making out at this end of it, my 
dear.” 

Her chin quivered. “Well,” she ad- 
mitted, “I’ve done the very best I could. 
I haven’t bought a thing that wasn’t needed, 
Murray. And of course, for the rest of 
the year we won’t need to spend so much—” 

He held up his hand. ‘How much have 
you saved in these last six months,’ he 
asked. 

“‘F-fifteen dollars, odd,” she faltered. 

He rose, ‘Fifteen dollars,’ he exclaimed, 
“why that will never do. I thought we 
were agreed to cut down all we could. 
Where is the fifteen dollars?” He held 
out his hand. 

Again her chin quivered. “I — I haven't 
got it now. But I have it all arranged to 
save it out of my next week’s allowance,” 
she assured him. 

He closed his eyes for an instant. When 
he opened them he seemed to be another 
man. “You — you still want to follow 
old MacFarlane,” he demanded; “‘still want 
to be rich?” 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘we 
stand still. We must go on.” 

His teeth clicked. ‘‘All right,” he said, 
“we'll follow old MacFarlane’s methods, 
from now on.” His clenched hand de- 
scended gently but firmly upon the ma- 
hogany table before him. “I’m going to 
‘Ride through’ in his way. There’ll be no 
more allowances, you understand. I'll do 
what MacFarlane always did. I'll hold the 
purse strings. I'll land that Alderdice con- 
tract next year or I’ll bust. Watch out.” 

Madeline watched out. And so did 
Trevor. Moderately stout before, Trevor’s 
flesh fell off until he was spare and gaunt. 
But it made him handsomer than ever, and 
in his face there deepened lines of purpose 
and of strength that had not been there 
before. He had new and added duties. 
He crept out of the house at seven in the 
morning and visited the grocer and the 
butcher and bargained and haggled to a scan- 
dalous extent. He paid cash for everything. 

“Ten cents more saved,” he would say 
to himself. That ten cents would buy ten 
cents’ worth of raw material. It would make 
up into twenty-five or fifty cents’ worth of 
wrought-iron when he got the Alderdice 
job in his grasp. Day and night he had 
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his hand upon the purse strings. Madeline 
for a long while refrained from asking 
him for money—it was a disgraceful ex- 
perience for her. She was not accustomed 
to it—nor to him, as he had suddenly be- 
come. But he never faltered. 

“What do you want it for?” he would 
demand. If her request was: a_ proper 
one, she got the money. If not, she didn’t. 

“A dollar now is worth a thousand ten years 
hence,” he told her. 

One day at his office in the works he 
received a letter from the Green Store in 
town. It was a bill for $43.75, for dry 
goods, and across its top was stamped these 
words: THIRD NOTIFICATION. 

He handed it to Madeline that night. 

“T thought it was understood,” he said, 
“that we were to pay cash—that you weren i 
to run up bills. You’ve been doing it, 
haven’t you, contrary to our agreement?” 

“Y-yes,”’ she admitted. 

“And you’ve been hiding the bills from 
me, haven’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right,” exclaimed Trevor. He sat 
down at his little typewriter that he kept 
for his house correspondence and wrote 
hastily for a few moments. 

“Read that,’’ he exclaimed. 

She read it, gasping as she read. 
is what it said: 


This 


THE GREEN STORE: 

Gentlemen:—You will take notice that here- 
after I shall not be responsible for any bills 
contracted at your store by my wife, Madeline 
V. Trevor. If she makes purchases on credit, 
you will look to her, and not to me, for pay- 
ment. Very truly, 

J. Murray TREVOR. 

“You — you're not going to send it!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Send it,” he answered; “you don’t know 
me. I am following in the footsteps of 
Stephen MacFarlane, one of the most 
successful men in town.” 

“He never did such a thing, 
claimed. 

“He’s done it a dozen times to my own 
knowledge,” retorted Trevor, “and when 
he didn’t need money half as much as I 
do now. This letter goes to-morrow morn- 
ing—to the Green Store and to every other 
store in town.” 

It did. And Trevor landed the Alderdice 
job—underbidding Stephen MacFarlane & 
Company by a hair’s-breadth. 
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Even Madeline, humbled and humiliated 
as she was—shabby as she felt herself to 
be—even she glowed with excitement when 
he told her about it and showed her the 
paragraph in the evening Star that com- 
mented brietly upon his victory. 

“It’s only the first step, Mad,” he ex- 
plained to her, “but that job gives us three 
thousand more a year. And in the last 
year I’ve made five net on my other work. 
That makes eight—we’ve doubled in one 
year. That’s going some. And that’s what 
I’m going to try to do—double each year, 
if I can, for ten years—’ 

“Eight thousand,” she said, ‘‘then we 
can be somewhat easier—here in the house, 
1 mean.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘No—we can’t be 
easy at all in this house. I’ve got a bigger 
job I want to get—the Lawyer’s building— 
eighteen stories+going to be the highest 
structure we’ve ever had here. A big job, 
covers a lot of ground. Iron runs into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. A fine 
profit, too. And I’ve got to get it. 

And that means ee 

“What?” gasped Madeline. 

“That we've got to take a four-room 
flat or board. We’re going to sell this house 
or rent it. We can’t keep a girl. We've 
got to starve. But — the stake is worth 
it. If I can get this job and swing it, I 
can get fifty more.” 

She opened wide, reproachful eyes. 
‘“‘A flat,’ she faltered. 

He nodded. ‘We may have to come 
to a packing-box yet,” he told her. 

“What will our friends think of us?’ she 
wailed. 

He waved his hand. “Friends,” he 
answered; ‘don’t worry about those. The 
friends we have now are nothing—we’re 
going to have big friends—different kind 
of friends one of these days. The time 
will come when Mrs. MacFarlane will call 
you Mad, and you'll call her Mag. Don’t 
worry about friends. They’ll come when 
the business gets to be big. And it’s busi- 
ness first.” 

It seemed to be. And Trevor seemed 
to know what he was about. He never 
hesitated—they moved into a four-room 
flat and rented the new cozy little villa 
that they’d been so happy in. Trevor 
nosed about at bargain sales and secured 
the best at the lowest prices. It was his 
business to keep his wife and himself housed 


and fed—the rest must go into the works. 
Besides, he was stepping closely in Stephen 
MacFarlane’s footsteps. 

And he got the Lawyer’s building job 
and got it, not at all to the surprise of 
Stephen MacFarlane, but very much to 
the surprise of Stephen MacFarlane’s wife 
a pursy, puffy lady, whose sense of her own 
importance was equaled only by her 
avoirdupois. 

“Stephen,” she protested, pursing her 
lips over her teacup, “even if Murray 
Trevor got that job, I’m sure he can’t 
hold it. He'll fall down and you'll pick 
up the job. Why, they’re nobody—no 
body at all. You ought to see her clothes. 
And where do you think they live?” 

Stephen MacFarlane spluttered. Behind 
him stood a butler, grim, silent, respectful. 
Stephen MacFarlane’s glance roved over the 
sideboard, laden with solid silver—over 
the glass closet with thousands of dollars 
of value stored away in it—glanced at the 
pearl dog-collar on his wife’s_ throat 
worth tens of thousands—glanced at his 
wife’s face. 

“What I want to know,” roared Stephen 
MacFarlane, savagely, “is to know how 
much we’re paying for porterhouse steak. 
Why don’t you teil me? If we’re paying 
too much, I’ll find a place that’ll suit us 
and what in thunder are you wearin’ those 
pearls for when there’s nobody here?” 
There being no answer as usual, from his 
worthy spouse, and the butler merely 
holding his chin half an inch higher, Stephen 
MacFarlane proceeded: “Don’t you worry 
about Murray Trevor. Hang him, I wish 
he would fall down on the job. But he 
won't. I don’t know where he lives or 
how he lives, but he’s going to swing that 
job—and if my family’d live on a back 
street and eat corn beef and cabbage for 
a while, I wouldn’t be lettin’ jobs slip 
through my fingers, I can tell you. i've had 
a cinch till Murray Trevor butted in, I 
tell you.” 

MacFarlane was right. Trevor swung 
the job, finished it, and it made him com- 
paratively rich. When he had his money 
and had banked it, he told Madeline all 
about it. 

“Now we can move back into our own 
house?” she asked. 

“Um — no,” he returned, ‘fact is, I’ve 
rented the Carteret House on the Avenue. 
We'll move in next month.” 
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Madeline gasped with surprise. ‘The 
Norton Carteret mansion,” she asked. 

He nodded. “Sure,” he answered; ‘“T’ll 
tell you how it is. I’ve grown up out of 
the small work now and I’ve got to do 
some entertaining—you’ve got to do it for 
me. Big metropolitan architects and their 
wives—people like that—big contractors— 
big owners. That counts with them, some- 
what. We’ve got to make a show.” 

The blood rushed to Madeline’s face. 
Now, at last she was coming to her own. 
For five years they had starved and pinched 
themselves, had become ill-natured, sharp- 
tongued, cold, hard. But now, life, real 
life, was to begin once more— 

“Now, remember,’ Trevor told her, as 
they bought new furniture, ‘‘every dollar 
must show. It’s business, still. We can’t 
waste a cent, you see.” 

It was after the big house was furnished 
and they had settled down to life on a larger 
scale, that Madeline crept into her husband’s 
room one morning and held out her hand. 

“IT need twenty dollars, Murray,” she 
informed him. 

He turned upon her sharply. ‘What 
for?” he demanded almost savagely. “I 
thought I had provided everything. Quick. 
What do you need it for?” 

She wrote down the list of articles on a 
slip of paper and he scrutinized each one— 
and crossed several of them out. “Fifteen 
dollars will cover all you need,” he said, and 
handed her the money. 

That night he brought her a collar of 
pearls. In the midst of her ecstasy over 
it, he placed a heavy hand upon her shoulder. 
“Wear it only in the presence of company,” 
he said; “take care of it. We may have to 
realize upon it before we get through.” 

She obeyed. She wore it only in the 
presence of company. And they had com- 
pany—plenty of company—big-mouthed, 
hig-shouldered men, with frumpy wives; 
other men redolent of rum or rye—men who 
had been iron-workers themselves in their 
time. Only once or twice did a metropolitan 
architect venture over—though Murray 
Trevor (and not his wife) was summoned 
frequently to dine with them at the borough 
of Manhattan. 





“We're getting there,’ Trevor would 
tell Madeline, ‘people in town are talking 
about us.” 

“We ought to have some of them here 
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now and then,” suggested Madeline, ‘“‘some 
of our old friends.” 

Something wistful struggled to the fore 
in Murray’s glance. But he only shook 
his head. “You only want them so you 
can crow over them,” he said. “There’s 
no money in that—or in them. Every 
dollar has got to tell. . . . I heard 
a man wondering why we didn’t keep 
horses—I guess he’s right. Everybody has 
a limousine. But to advertise right, I 
guess we'll have to set up a victoria and 
drive.” 

They did set up a victoria and they did 
drive. ‘“‘But,’? Trevor cautioned his wife 
and his coachman, “‘understand this. This 
turnout is not for long rides—it must stick 
to the main streets here in town—the 
fashionable streets. Hang it, we want to 
force it down the throats of the people. 
We may need ’em in our business one of 
these days. . . . By the way,” he 
told Madeline, “I have swung the big 
Merchants building job on Thirty-tfirst 
street. There'll be a pile of money in it. 
My first city contract. What do you think of 
that?” 

She placed a trembling hand upon his 
arm. “Don’t you think,” she faltered, 
“just to—to please me—and it would be 
good for the business, too, I think—that 
we might have just one, a great big blow- 
out—have everybody that we know—or 
used to know—just once.” 

He thought about it for an ins.ant. 
“By George,” he said at last, ‘“‘you’re 
right. It'll cost us ten thousand dollars, 
but it’ll be worth five times that much as 
an advertisement. Invite everybody. By 
the way,” he exclaimed suddenly, “‘there’s 
one man here in town that we’ve got to 
have. Don’t forget him, if you please— 
that’s Westendorf.” 

She recoiled a step. ‘‘Nobody has him,” 
she exclaimed in horror, “the—that Mrs. 
St. Germain who — who lives at his house 
is —isn’t Mrs. Westendorf, that’s all. How 
can we have him?” 

“We can have him—and her, and we’ve 
got to,” he persisted. 

“Her,” she gasped. 

“Exactly,” he returned, “and for the 
very reason you suggested—nobody rec 
ognizes him or her. Well, | want to borrow 
a hundred thousand from him to use in this 
Merchants building job and if you recog 
nize her, she’ll see to it that he loans it. 
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You have them and everybody else, that’s 
all.” 

Madeline obeyed; and everybody came, 
and glared and stared and wondered and 
envied and snickered and sneered and 
jeered. And in the midst of her big house, 
furnished with perfect taste, clad in a simple 
gown worth hundreds, with a patronizing 
smile for everybody, Madeline rustled and 
glided about, her eyes shining with am- 
bitious pride. 

Once, behind her, she heard two of her 
male guests whispering together. 

“Rich,” exclaimed one—and it was 
Stephen MacFarlane’s voice that she was 
hearing; ‘‘Good Lord, man, you can’t stop 
this Murray Trevor. He’s got it in him. 
He’ll be a millionaire—a multi-millionaire. 
Look at him—it sticks out all over him, 
don’t it? He’s got success branded on his 
face for everyone to see.”’ 

Madeline followed the glances of the 
two. Yes,-Murray was still there—he had 
been in one corner for half an hour, talking 
to a pretty dowdy little woman, whose 
husband was an insurance clerk, Ormsby, 
by name, and one of their very oldest friends. 
And there was something strange about 
it all—while Murray Trevor talked to this 
dowdy little woman, he seemed oblivious 
to all about him—his face was lighted 
up, the lines had faded from it. Once or 
twice Madeline heard him laugh heartily— 
a ringing laugh that she had not heard for 
years. 

At four that morning he sat down in 
her room on one of her dainty little chairs 
and smoked before retiring. 

“You seemed to find Olivia Ormsby 
quite entrancing,” she reminded him gently. 

He flushed. “Yes,” he admitted, “and 
I don’t know what it was. I like to see 
people happy and contented, somehow— 
and she seemed to be so, absolutely.” He 
rose abruptly, and stalked toward the 
door. “‘My talk with her reminded me of 
something. I want to get it.” 

He left and was back again in an instant 
with a piece of gray cardboard. He handed 
it to Madeline. “Queer I should just 
happen to think about it. It’s the picture 
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Jimmy Lorraine took of us one day. Poor 
Jimmy—dead and gone. Look at it.” 

Madeline looked at it. A strange tight 
feeling assailed her throat—her eyes smarted 
as she looked. She turned it over and looked 
upon the back. 

“Murray,” she exclaimed, “what do you 
think? The date’s on here—the date Jimmy 
took it.” 

‘‘How long ago?” he asked. 

“Ten years ago to-day,”’ she answered, 
‘see?” 

She was about te show him the figures 
on the back but thought better of it, for 
a reason. There was another word there 
that she preferred he should not see. In- 
stead, she laid the picture face up, upon 
her bed. 

Then she held out her hand. “By the 
way, Murray,” she reminded him, ‘I’m 
going to New York to-morrow and I need 
some money—I’ve got to have some money, 
do you understand ?” 

He became immediately alert. ‘What 
for ?”’ he asked. 

She told him, sighing wearily. 

“How much?” he asked. 

She sighed again—and she told him. 

Slowly he counted it out. 

“Money,” he grumbled, ‘‘always money. 
Well, all right. But make it show, Mad, 
make it show.” 

He left her sitting at her dressing-table, 
fixing her hair—he finished his cigar in his 
own room and went to bed as the sun began 
to streak the eastern sky. 

He could not know that his young wife 
was sitting wide-awake, propped up in bed, 
scanning a square of cardboard under the 
feverish glow of her electric bed lamp. 
He could not know that her attention was 
concentrated, not upon the face of the pho- 
tograph, but upon its back. He could not 
know that upon her suddenly had descended 
the knowledge that the future promised 
none of the joys of the past. He could not 
know that she held her glance riveted to 
one word that jimmy Lorraine had scribbled 
in pencil in his high-class scrawl on the 
picture’s back. 

That one word was: ‘“‘Content.”’ 
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Within the past few years 

A New Rail- events have been rapidly shap- 

ing themselves to procure for 

Humboldt county speedy con- 

Humboldt nection with the transconti- 

Forests nental railroad systems of the 

United States. In the early 

part of 1903, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 

Railway purchased the Eel River and Eureka Rail- 

road (together with its extension to Arcata, the 

California and Northern Railroad) and the road of 
the Pacific Lumber 


road to the 


Company, thus giv- 
ing them forty 
miles of road on 
the direct line of 
connection with San 
Francisco. Shortly 
after the purchase 
of these lines, the 
principal officers of 
the Santa Fé an- 
nounced that it was 
their intention to 
put the road 
through to a con- 
nection with San 
Francisco as speed- 
ily as it could be 
done. 

Meanwhile — the 
Southern Pacific 
Company had been 
busily engaged in 
making surveys north and south from Eureka, with 
the avowed purpose of building a through line of 
road from San Francisco to Portland, Oregon. 

Various causes combined to prevent the beginning 
of actual construction work by either of these com- 
panies, and finally, in 1g06, their interests were 
merged and a new company, named the North- 
western Pacific Railroad Company, was formed to 
take over the existing roads and complete the gap 
ff about one hundred and ten miles between Willits, 





Talk about the Cathedral towns of England! Here’s a trip through 
God’s first temples there is nothing 


in Mendocino county, and Shively, a little town near 
Pepperwood, in Humboldt county. In the disastrous 
fire of April, 1906, all the maps, notes, estimates, etc., 
were lost and in the following June another survey 
party of from twenty to twenty-five men was organ- 
ized and equipped in Oakland and sent out to regain 
the information that had been destroyed. Nearly 
a year was consumed in this work and it was not 
until the middle of 1907 that any construction work 
was begun. Then suddenly, without warning, a 
financial panic was felt all over the country and the 
preliminary work 
was stopped almost 
before it was start- 


re 


ed. About. six 
months ago plans 
were perfected to 
push the work to 
completion and a 
large force is now 
making rapid prog- 
ress. 

The other day I 
was talking to a 
member of the sur- 
vey party to which 
I have referred, 
and he was very 
enthusiastic about 
the railroad. “‘It’ll 
be an eye-opener,” 
he remarked, “for 


like it anywhere in 
the state, or in the world for that matter.” The 
country traversed is wildly picturesque, the roadbed 
being on the slope of the Eel river bank for the 
most part in order to keep the grade a_practi- 
cable one. After leaving Willits, the timber of the 
mountain country is principally oak, more or less 
thick, making a pretty contrast with the occasional 
stretches of easy slope covered with long mountain 
grass. This land is excellent for grazing and is 
owned principally by large stock raisers. Through 
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this section deer are most plentiful and it was not 


an uncommon sight in our daily work to see them 
singly and in small bands. Often too would be 
heard a pack of baying foxhounds in pursuit of the 


wily coyote, the ranchers employing a man own 






1 





out for the 





dogs to make a business of hunting the 
protec tion of sheep. 


The road will run across the southwest corner 
of Trinity county, always on the banks of the main 
Eel river, its an awe-inspiring si 
during the 
foaming 





it roars and rages, forn 


falls that are exceedir 





Cas ades and 


beautiful when picked out by the brilliant sunshine 





in open stretches of the forest. he river actually 
rises in some cases from thirty to forty feet during 
heavy freshets caused by the heavy melting of snow 
and rain. piece of timber, about 


seventy-five or eighty feet long and about two and 


We encountered a 


one-half feet at the butt, balanced across a huge rock 

in the middle of the dry river-bed. It had been 

carried there bythe high water during the freshet and 

is easily forty feet above low water mark in summer. 
This | 1 


rugged country is absolutely devoid of 
anything that looks like a road, that is, followi 


the 
Our progress with 





river closely as the survey nm 
our tents and survey supplies was necessarily slow. 
Whenever we broke camp for a 

hands turned to until things were ready to move, 





move ahead all 


each man packing his own outfit ready for the 
‘moving detail’ to handle. In some cases pack- 
horses moved the camp; at other times, when the 


water was sufficiently shallow, we were able to move 


lies down the river in boats, the horses 


the camp sup : 
Part of the sur 


pulling them along like a wagon. 





crew were always detailed for this work and it meant 
a long and wet day’s work. It was indeed a great 
luxury when the nearness of wagon roads permitted 
the ‘line wagon’ to take the boys of the field party 
to work. 

It is marvelous what a tremendous appetite a 
healthy man can develop in this outdoor mountain 
work. Our lunch was sent out every day to us, 
and at night, no matter how hard we had worked, 
there was always a tendency to walk home briskly 





The Month’s Rodeo 


and satisfy our gnawing stomachs. One of our 
party would get busy once in a while during the 
‘open season’ and furnish us with some choice fresh 
Our principal diversion, during leisure hours, 
was furnishes the finest 
swimming in the late summer when the temperature 


meat. 
swimming. Eel river 
of the water is verv mellow. 

until within a 
few miles of Shively, where the hills begin to lower 
It is not until this section 


The entire route is mountainous 
in approaching the coast. 
is reached that the passengers will get a real idea of 
Here you 
enter a stretch of stately mammoth sequoias which 


Humboldt’s magnificent redwood forests. 


will make the most blasé tourists open their eves 
and admit that they have never seen anything like 
them, no matter how traveled they may be. 

It is estimated that two years at least will be con- 
sumed in building the road, for there are many 
intricate engineering problems that will have to be 
solved and a number of tunnels, bridges and deep 
While it has not 
ficult to secure an idea of the approximate 


cuts will have to be constructed. 


been d 1 





cost of the road, it has been impossible to figure 
Nobody 
can foretell what landslides may do during the first 
few years in a heavily wooded mountain country 
with a rainfall of from sixty to a hundred inches. 


out what will be the cost of maintenance. 


Outsiders can scarcely realize what the coming 
of a railroad means to Humboldters. There had 
been so many promises in the past and so many 
disappointments that most of them had come to look 
upon the idea of a railroad as a beautiful dream that 
would probably be realized long after they were in 
Now that one thousand men are at 
work on the extension south of Shively, the people 


their graves. 


of Humboldt are jubilant, for as the gap will be 
closed long before the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition crowds flock to California, they expect 
to reap a rich harvest in colonists, tourists and cap- 
italists who will find ample opportunity to secure 
excellent investments. 

The trip by steamer from Eureka to San Fran- 
Even seasoned 


cisco is short, but 


Humboldters who have made it time and time again, 


unpleasant. 


do not enjoy it, for it means from twenty to twenty- 
four hours on the briny deep, suffering from seasick- 
ness, losing much sleep, and often being kept for 
hours in an uneasy frame of mind when a heavy 
fog is encountered. Thousands each year journey 
overland by automobile and stage route from Pepper- 
wood to Sherwood rather than suffer the pitching 
and rolling of the ocean steamers. What a joy it 
will be when they can enter a Pullman in Eureka 
in the evening, enjoy a good night’s rest, and wake 
up in San Francisco in the morning. 

Once the railroad is completed, you may be sure 
Humboldt county will draw the lover of outdoor 
life, for it offers everything for which his restless 
spirit craves. In the meantime, if you have not 
already decided where you will spend your vacation 
this year, I would advise you to brave the ocean trip 
You will be amply 
Horatio F. STOLL. 


or overland automobile ride. 
repaid. 
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In summer the fish go shooting up the tumbling streams like 
green and silver arrows through cloudy skies. Just the thought 
of it sends the blood of the born fisherman doing similar stunts 
along the rivers and creeks and little brooks of his arterial system. 
Itis probably fatal to his peace of mind to show him this picture 
of James Watt and a Loch Levin trout which added a dead- 
weight of eight and a half pounds to the day’s string at Tahoe 


% 


remarkable 
world has 


One of the most 
mountains in the 
been Stevens 
county, Washington, about one 
hundred miles north of Spo- 
kane and some three hundred 
miles from the Pacific ocean. 
It is a mountain of solid marble. 

When one pauses to consider that many millions 
of American dollars are sent abroad each year 
to pay foreign marble quarriers for foreign marble, 
and that other fortunes of American money go into 
the pockets of foreign shipowners to pay the 
freight on that imported marble, the discovery of a 
marble mountain assumes commercial importance 
almost equal to the discovery of another Klondike. 

Not unlike the discovery of gold in California, the 
discovery of this mountain of marble was quite by 
accident. A. H. Jarman, then district attorney of 


Discovering a 
Mountain ¢ 
of Marble 


discovered in 
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Santa Clara county, California, was on a hunting 
trip in the wilds of Clugston creek, in the state of 
Washington, searching for bear. 
the exertion of climbing through the virgin under- 
brush, he fell behind the guides and got lost. At 
tempting to retrace his steps to Colville, Stevens 
county, he crossed Clugston creek to climb to a high 
peak from which he intended to signal his return to 
the rest of the party. When he had clambered part 
way up this peak he noticed that it shone white in 
places as if it were a mountain of snow. Investi- 
gation disclosed that it was a mountain of marble. 


Being unused to 


Upon his return to San Jose, Jarman disclosed his 
find to a few business associates and they grubstaked 
an old miner and sent him up into Washington to 
lay claim to the 
experts to contain a billion cubic feet of marketable 


mountain, since estimated by 


marble. 

Enough work has already been done to reveal 
some of the riches locked up in this treasure chest 
of nature. From its have 
blasted blocks of the whiteness of driven snow, 
other blocks of the pinkness of coral, others of the 
deep blue of the lapis lazuli, others of the delicate 


limitless stores been 


pale-blue of the aqua marine, others of varied colors, 
and experts have pronounced these sample blocks 
equal in texture and coloring to the finest products 
of Italy and Greece. 

Sample slabs of this exquisite marble have been 
polished and exhibited in San Francisco and have 
interested capitalists and architects, to whom the 
almost prohibitive cost of imported marble is always 
a bugbear in estimating the cost of the big buildings 
It is easy to believe that this marble 
mountain, offering an inexpensive supply of high- 
grade marble, will leave its imprint on the cities of 
the United States. 

I. L. Delano, a marble expert, said recently, after 
returning to San Francisco from the mountain: 

“In my opinion this discovery has added at least 


of to-day. 


$100,000,000 to the wealth of the American people.” 
G. G. WEIGLE. 


% 
A Lullaby 


“Rest, little birdling, rest, 
You are hungry, I know, and far from fat, 
But your mother’s gone to a Harlem flat, 
Where she sits in state on a picture hat! 
(Extract what comfort you can from that!) 
Rest, little birdling, rest.” 


“Sleep, little seal-baby, sleep! 
Your mother has joined the human zoo 
Who parade their furs on the avenue! 
(With never a thought, I suspect, for you, 
Such a heartless mother—boohoo !—boohoo!) 
Sleep, little seal-baby, sleep!” 


ETHEL Lorp. 











[SHADES OF SALOME! 
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i. thinks that Theodore is cruel, 
Met does not hesitate 
Gi. take a trusting tiger's head, 
nd carry it home on a plate. 
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Water and rail serve the Sacramento farmers 


The Great Valley of the Sacramento 


A Thousand Square Miles of Fertility 


By JEAN PAUL SHOUSE 


Bienes of us have swept around the snow-walled 
curves of the Pacific Railroad—in that vicinity 
six thousand feet above the sea—and looked down 
as birds do upon the deathless summer of the Sac- 
ramento valley, with its fruitful fields, its feathered 
foliage, its silvery streams, all slumbering in the 
mellow haze of its enchanted atmosphere and all 
infinitely spiritualized and softened by distance— 
a dreamy, exquisite glimpse of fairy-land.” 
(Mark Twain in Roughing It) 
3ounded on the east by the snow-capped Sierra, 
on the west by the undulating Coast Range 
with its head pillowed at the feet of towering Shasta 
and stretching away in garb of ever-living green 
to the Tehachapi mountains five hundred miles 
south—lies the great valley of California. The 
wonders and beauties of this second paradise have 





oft been celebrated in story and in song by the 
tongue of eloquence and the pen of power. Wit- 
ness the tribute of that rare genius quoted above, 
universally known and known to be loved, who 
but a few short weeks ago, weary and longing for 
rest, joyously spread the snow-white wings of his 
spirit and took his flight beyond the last great range 
to that other valley of ‘‘deathless summer.” 

The northern portion of California’s great valley 
is called the valley of Sacramento. It takes its 
name from the state’s greatest river, rising in far 
mountains of the north, flowing south and then 
west into San Francisco Bay, and wedding with 
the Pacific ocean at the famous Golden Gate. 
This valley is two hundred miles in length, thirty 
to fifty milesin width, and comprises a level floorarea 
of 2,661,120 acres! In the southern portion of 
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Sacramento valley and in the very heart of the 





great valley of California, lies Sacramento county, 
8 acres, almost a thou- 


which alone contains 632,1¢ 


sand square mile 
he western boundary of the county for its entire 


miles, is the Sacramento river, 

The 
by Dry creek, Mo- 
The Ameri- 


over fifty 
of the state. 






navigabie waterway 
southern boundary is formed 
river amd San 


‘traverses the county from east to west near 


Joaquin river. 





and the Cosumnes river crosses 


northeast to southwest. ‘These rivers are 


it from 


all large streams tributary to the Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia’s great inland highway, and provide the 
county with a bountiful supply of water for all 
purposes. 

Topographically, the county may be described 
ng of gently rolling or almost flat valley 





as consi 
land. 
hundred feet above sea-level, the highest elevation 
being found in the extreme eastern portion, where 
begin the rolling foothills of the Sierra Nevada 


Its altitude varies only from thirty to three 


mountains. 

‘he city of Sacramento, capital of the state, 
county-seat, and metropolis of the great valley 
of California, is situated on the Sacramento river 
on the western border of the county of Sacramento. 
It is ninety miles by rail from San Francisco and 
only seventy by water. It seems certain that the 
figures of the recent census will show that the popu- 
lation of city and county will exceed eighty thou- 
sand, indicating a growth of nearly one hundred 
per cent in ten years. 

But what of this county? What advantages 
offer, material and otherwise? What op- 
portunities does it afford for investment, large or 
What does it promise the homeseeker in 
These are the 


does it 


small ? 


improved conditions ? questions 


that we will try to answer plainly and briefly. 
To the “California”? has come to 


be synonymous 


world at large, 
vith sunshine, but many are apt 
in this connection more especially of the 
It is hard for one at 


to think 


southern part of the state. 


first to realize that there is little real difference 
between the climate of southern California and 
Sacramento county. It is a fact, however, that 


climatic advantages are almost édentical. General 
A.W. Greely, chief officer of the U. S. Signal Service, 
’ says: ““Among 


perfec t winter 


in an article on ‘‘Winter Resorts,’ 


the elements which constitute a 
climate are small variability of temperature, free- 
dom from excessive phases of either absolute or 
relative humidity, genial, gentle winds, frequent 
but not heavy showers of rain, and a large propor- 
tion of sunshine. In short, a moderately temperate, 
fairly dry and sunny climate is the desideratum, 
the difficulty of finding which in perfection has 
termed an idyllic quest.” The climate of 
fulfils all the 
quirements and offers an end to this “idyllic quest.” 

For centuries poets have sung of ‘Sunny Italy,” 


beer 


Sacramento county aforesaid re- 


where, it is said, “Perpetual summer exists, skies 
Actual tables 
of comparison have proven beyond cavil that Sac- 


are blue, and the sun ever shines.”’ 


The Great Valley of the Sacramento 
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ramento county has more clear days, a warmer 
winter, spring, and yearly average, and about the 
temperature as the 


and autumn 


Sacramento has a record 


same summer 
choicest section of Italy. 
of more days of sunshine than any other county 
in California, and, with the exception of Yum’, 
Arizona, than any habitable place on the globe. 
It is indeed rare that winter conditions are severe 
enough to injure the most tender vegetation. In 
summer, the mercury mounts high but the air be- 
comes proportionately dryer and the evaporation 
of the moisture exuded from the body is so rapid 
as to little Sunstroke and 
heat exhaustion are practically Even 
in the warmest weather it is seldom that one does 
not need at night a blanket covering for comfort. 
All the year the climate is tempered by ihe pre- 
vailing winds from the southwest; cyclones, tor- 
storms, are unknown. 


cause inconvenience. 


unknown. 


nadoes, hail or electrical 
The seasonal winter fogs are broken by the effective 
barrier of the Coast Range, and the heat of summer 
is not unalloyed with salt-air breezes. A few sta- 
tistics are most compellingly interesting, covering 
as they doa period of thirty-three years at Sacramento. 

Mean temperature: Winter 47. Spring 59. 
Summer 87. Fall 62. Annual 60. 

Average number of days in the year below 32 is 8. 

Average number of days in the year above go is 39. 

Annual mean rainfall: 20.09 inches, divided as 
follows: 

Winter 10.36; spring 5.99; summer .16; fall 3.58. 

Were it not for the well-defined dry season of 
three months each summer, the term “‘rainy season” 
here would be a misnomer, so scattered through 
the other nine months is the precipitation. 

In the southern part of California, irrigation is 
absolutely essential to agriculture and horticulture. 
In Sacramento county the diversified rainfall, splen- 
did watercourses and alluvial soil make irrigation 
a work of supererogation except for forced products 
or very extensive culture. The county’s entire 
history holds no record of the failure of a crop of 
any kind because of drought! 

Nature made Sacramento a railroad center, for 
it is situated midway of the great valley of California 
and faces the one gap in the Coast Range through 
which the ocean can be reached on even grade. 
Before the railroad came, Sacramento was the 
western terminus of the Overland stage line and 
the Pony Express. Here the first rail in California 
was laid, the first railway built, the first trans- 
continental line planned, started, and completed. 

To-day, Sacramento may be termed the prin- 
cipal center of the great Southern Pacific system. 
Here are its main shops, employing more than 
three thousand men the year round. From the 
city radiates the system’s main lines, extending 
to Los Angeles, New Orleans, Portland, Ogden, 
besides two routes to San Fran- 
This last parallels 


Omaha, Chicago- 
cisco and a third building. 
the river and is to be a double-track itsentire length. 
It will further the development of a large section 
of the county hitherto without a railroad and 
will greatly facilitate freight and passenger traffic 
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The State Capitol at Sacramento rises impressively from a park of native trees 
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between the capital and the metropolis. Besides 
the main lines Sacramento county is honeycombed 
the Southern Pacific which 


branch lines of 


have made possible the rapid development of her 


with 


resources. 

December i, 1909, marked an era in Sacramento 
county’s railway history, for on that day there was 
opened for traffic another transcontinental line— 
the Western Pacific, a part of the Gould system. 
Its main shops are located in Sacramento, and 
are already giving work to more than one thousand 
men. 

The Santa Fé System now runs within forty 
miles of Sacramento, and there is every reason to 
believe that in the near future there will be built 
a railroad south from Humboldt county to Stock- 
ton via Sacramento, operated jointly by the South- 
ern Pacific and the Santa Fé, and thus the city of 
Sacramento will be made a distributing point by 
two great transcontinental lines of the greatest 
redwood forests in the world! 

The city and county are blessed with splendid 
electric lines as well. The Northern Electric 
already runs from Sacramento north to Chico 
(nearly a hundred miles) through a country rich 
in vegetables, fruits, and minerals. The main line 
is being extended still farther north and is already 
tapped by numerous feeding branches. 

Another electric line runs south to Stockton and 
is to penetrate far into the famed San Joaquin 
valley. Still a third great line is to climb to beau- 
tiful Tahoe at the the Sierra, 
opening a rich and prosperous region to the business 


Lake summit of 
men of Sacramento and affording the tourist one 
of the most wonderfully picturesque trips in the 
world. And work has now begun on an electric 
road to Vallejo which will connect Sacramento 
with deep-water at that point, making her almost 
a sea-port. 

The Sacramento 
waterway, navigable for two hundred and seventy 
miles, open the year round, the natural artery of 
commerce for the Sacramento valley and the key 
to all its wealth. All roads in the valley lead to 
the city of Sacramento and competing transpor- 
tation agencies must reckon with the river traffic 
in determining their rates. During the summer 
and fall especially thousands upon thousands of 
bushels of golden products of the glorious valley 
are conveyed by boat to San Francisco, ofttimes 
to transfer their valuable cargoes to some deep-sea 
vessel bound for distant ports. The river’s total 
tonnage for 1909 was close to 500,000 tons, of which 
the city of Sacramento handled 150,000 tons—an 


river is California’s largest 


increase of twenty per cent in five years. Sacra- 
mento is headquarters for twenty-five big river 
fast, elegantly-appointed 


Four large, 


boats run each way every day between the city 


steamers. 


and San Francisco. 

If railroads are the arteries of trade, the high- 
ways are the veins of commerce. Early in 1907, 
Sacramento county bonded herself for $825,000— 
$600,000 for roads and $225,000 for bridges. Her 
highways are a combination of asphaltum, oil and 
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macadam, costing $1,200 a mile. Level and clean 
as a floor, seemingly endurable as the marble hills, 
they appear to be the last word in road construction. 
Altogether the county will possess 104 
these ideal roads besides 1,056 miles of other high- 
ways, every mile of which is owned by the county 
and is free to public use. Already an additional 
expenditure of $1,000,000 is being considered. 

In round numbers there are in the county one 
thousand eight hundred farms with an average 
Twenty 


miles of 


acreage of three hundred and forty acres. 
acres will make a family independent and Sacra- 
mento has room for an additional rural population 
of more than 150,000. The United States 
experts give Sacramento sixteen varieties, including 
all the loams and principally fine loams. Broadly, 
the soils are three—rich alluvial deposits along the 
rivers, higher bottom-lands left by ancient water- 
ways, and the red soil of the plains and lower foot- 
hills. All are adapted to fruit, grain and produce. 
Everything can be grown there—most things at 
great profit. 


soil 





Mining long ago became secondary in the county, 
yet last vear $1,166,055 in gold was mined; natural 
gas has been found in paying quantities, and there 
is an inexhaustible supply of the finest granite. 

To-day dairying is a leading industry. One 
dairy (said to be the largest in the world) produced 

The whole county 
Ibs. of butter and 


last year 700,000 Ibs. of butter. 
shipped out 2,000,000 
700,000 lbs. of cheese. 

From Sacramento’s delta lands over 7,000,000 
bags of beans were shipped last year besides large 
quantities of fruits and other vegetables. Sacra- 
mento county yearly ships one-fourth of the aspar- 


over 


agus crop of the world. 

In the section about Fair Oaks and Orange 
Vale oranges ripen and are marketed from four to 
six weeks earlier than in any other part of California. 
A total of thirty thousand boxes of oranges was 
shipped last year from Sacramento county. 

Other flourishing towns and communities of 
the county are Freeport, Isleton, Emmaton, Ryde, 
Walnut Grove, Galt, Elk Grove, Florin, McConnell, 
Arno, Brighton, Folsom, and Oak Park (a suburb of 
the city). 

Ten years ago Sacramento had a population less 
than 30,000; to-day it must be more than 60,000. 
In the city stands the magnificent marble Capitol 
in a grand park of thirty-three acres, studded with 
three hundred and thirty-five varieties of trees, 
and made more glorious by the most luxurious 
and beautiful flowers. All told, the building repre- 
sents a cost of nearly $3,000,000 and could not 
be duplicated to-day for $5,000,000. 

Just at the edge of the city proper are the at- 
tractive and commodious grounds of the State 
Agricultural Society, where is held each September 
California’s great and wonderful state fair. The 
society and the fair do more than all other agencies 
combined’ to maintain the siate’s enviable repu- 
tation as a producer of fine livestock and also to 
exploit all her natural resources. This year the 
dates of the fairare September 3rd to roth, inclusive. 
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Oats grow 100 bushels to the acre on the Twin Falls Tract, Idaho 


Twin Falls and Triple Opportunity 


Supply Point for an Irrigated District Containing Over Two Million Acres 


By Joun Scott MiL1s 


T would be difficult to find a place adapted to 

a wider range of profitable crops than southeastern 
Idaho. The transformation of this arid 
desert into fruitful orchards and farms is one of the 
grand accomplishments of the century, and the 
Twin Falls country, containing ovgr two million 
acres, is not only one of the largest irrigated tracts 
in the world, but one of the most productive. The 
soil has proven to be of remarkable fertility and 
produces fruits, grains, alfalfa and vegetables with 
extraordinary success 

It is difficult to convey to the reader who has not 
actually seen this section of the country any concep- 
tion of its wonderful possibilities. Especially is 
this true of the tourist or homeseeker who passes 
through Idaho and judges of it through the glimpses 
obtained through a car window or from the plat- 
form of an observation-car, Not only is the Twin 
Falls country one of great interest on account of 
its opportunities in irrigation, but from a scenic 
standpoint it is a land of wonders. This will be 
a surprise to the tourist who has, perhaps, searched 
the world for earth’s beauties and 
neglecting to see America first. 

Within a few miles of the city of Twin Falls 
are to be found scenes of the most peculiar and 
fascinating interest. There are the Twin Falls 
of the Snake river, the wonderful Shoshone Falls, 
the Thousand Springs, the famous Blue Lakes and 
miles upon miles of scenic grandeur in the great 
canon of the Snake river. 
this country for fifty miles and, so far as the eye 


once 


wonders, 


Yet one could look across 


is concerned, a practically unbroken prairie would 
present itself to view, as these scenic wonders are 
not suggested by the contour of the country. 

The entire Twin Falls country is adapted to 
fruit-growing and will unquestionably become an 


enormous producer. It is at the same time a grain 
farming and stock country, and also adapted to 
stock-raising. In 1861, the first orchard of which 
there is any record was planted at Boise. Later 
some orchards were planted at Payette and Weiser 
and a few years later they began to plant orchards 
on the south of the Snake river from Shoshone Falls. 
Trees of all varieties were planted and at the present 
time, through the experiments of these pioneers, 
the kind of trees to plant and where to plant them 
have been nearly definitely arrived at. 

Southern Idaho seems to be especially adapted 
to the production of apples. Through the center 
and along the outer edges of the Twin Falls section 
such apples as the Jonathan, Rome Beauty, 
Grimes Golden, Winter Banana, York Imperial, 
Northwest Greening, and Yellow Newtown seem to 
take the lead as profitable varieties. 

Pears of the following varieties have produced 
heavy crops of high quality of fruit: Bartlett, 
Beurre d’Anjou, Du Comice, Beurre Clairgeau 
and Winter Nellis. 

Hungarian, Italian and Silver Prunes do ex- 
tremely well and are very profitable. 

Peaches, apricots and nectarines, if planted 
in the right locality, seldom fail a paying crop. 
In most localities sweet cherries can be grown at 
a great profit, and in many places foreign grapes 
have been grown successfully. 

Apricots and nectarines bear exceedingly well, 
while strawberries, dewberries, raspberries, logan- 
berries, gooseberries, currants and_ blackberries 
produce phenomenal crops. 

Alfalfa and clover, nature’s two greatest restorers 
of fertility to the soil, grow in abundance; hence, 
with the natural fertility and the planting of 
clover or alfalfa in mature orchards, followed by 
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Development of the Twin Falls Country, Idaho 
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Gathering the hay crop on Twin Falls Tract 
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cultivation, there is always assured a maximum 
crop production, 

The stock industry is one which has grown very 
profitable. Cattle may be bought in the fall and 
sold after feeding at a nice margin of profit. Well- 
cured alfalfa is worth much to the farmer for feeding 
purposes. Good hay, carrots and sugar-beets, 
together with chopped barley, will render the beef 
steer equal to the corn-fed steer of Iowa or Illinois. 
Idaho will soon fatten her feeders instead of shipping 
them to the Chicago markets, and when fattened 
this stock will be slaughtered at the new western 
seacoast markets instead of shipping to Chicago, 
with the 
handling now necessary, 

As Idaho is the third state in the Union in the 


consequent shrinkage and expensive 


production of sheep, it will be profitable to use the 
fall pastures of the Twin Falls tract in fattening 
the old ewes as well as the lambs; for, with ample 
water, good green feed and cool weather, sheep 
can be fattened very quickly, and by finishing with 
good hay and a ration of grain, they will compare 
with the Idaho sheep finished in the corn belt. 

Hogs have been grown on the tract very success- 
fully, due to the splendid green alfalfa and clover 
pastures. 

The difference in results between irrigated farms 
and farms in the rain belt is easy of explanation. 
It is not the result of either accident or miracle. 
water are the three elements 
The irrigation farmer, 


Soil, sunshine and 
essential to plant growth. 
by controlling his water-supply, is master, so to 
speak, of the three elements under consideration. 
He can control them as to certain results, as can 
the master of a factory or machine-shop his ma- 
terials into a finished product. In other words, 
the irrigation farmer is a manufacturer of farm 
products. The very conditions which are neces- 
sary to bring rain to the rain-belt 
necessity shuts out his sunshine. The peculiar 
location of southern Idaho in relation to the moun- 
tains and the warm currents of the Pacific give her 
an added advantage in the matter of warm atmos- 


farmer, of 


phere to her long days of sunshine. 

The soil on the Twin Falls tract is volcanic ash, 
particles are very fine and it retains moisture ex- 
ceedingly well. The entire country is underlaid 
with lava, the depth of soil averaging six feet or 
more. No section of the world has better drainage, 
the country being traversed by deep coulées going 
to bedrock at least every half-mile apart, draining 
into the Snake river cafion, six hundred feet or 
more below the level of the plains. Nature has 
been very kind to this section, providing a system 
of drainage that cannot be duplicated by man, 
which precludes the possibility of the soil ever 
becoming water-logged or injured by an accumu- 
lation of moisture and the consequent evils fol- 
lowing this condition. The soil, from a chemical 
viewpoint, is exceedingly rich in all soluble con- 
stituents so necessary for the best growth of fruit, 
and is exceedingly rich in iron, so necessary for 
highly-colored fruit. om 
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The temperature in this section, when taken 
into consideration with the altitude, is remarkable. 
A glance at a map will show that Idaho is in the 
same latitude as Minnesota, Wisconsin and Maine, 
yet, on account of its physical condition, Idaho has 
a climate more like the states one thousand miles 
south of the first-mentioned state. The lower 
portion of the Twin Falls tract, extending from 
Shoshone Falls down to the Snake river, has an 
average temperature of sixty-four degrees; farther 
back on either side it goes down to fifty-two degrees, 
then to fifty degrees. The average temperature 
or thermal line fifty degrees extends through the 
great fruit belt of southern Idaho. It will thus be 
readily seen that the Twin Falls section is very 
favorably located with regard te temperature. 

Water rights are protected. Under the Carey 
act, the state land board supervises the entire con- 
struction of the irrigation system and the dams 
and safeguards the interests of the settlers. The 
state stands between every purchaser and the com- 
pany that supplies the water. This insures settlers 
that under the laws of the state of Idaho the supply 
of water cannot be taken from them by any other 
person, nor diverted to the use of promotion com- 
panies. The state protects the rights of the settler 
and is a court of last resort in all controversies which 
may arise between the company and the settler 
in regard to water service, construction, etc. The 
law has worked admirably in Idaho. When the 
major portion of the land under a canal is sold, 
providing the system is completed, management 
of the system passes to settlers. . When the last 
payment on the water is made, the settlers have to 
pay only enough to keep the canal in repair and 
provide for its operating expenses. 

Twin Falls is the county-seat of Twin Falls 
county, southwest of Pocatello, on the branch of the 
Oregon Short Line Railway. It has a population 
of over five thousand and is growing very rapidly, 
the activities of a fast growing city being visible 
on every hand. In the business district substan- 
tial blocks accommodate the requirements of trade. 
In the residence section are many handsome homes, 
with shade trees lining the streets, along which 
pure streams constantly flow. Because of the 
practically unlimited quantity of cheap power for 
manufacturing purposes available from the nu- 
merous waterfalls in the nearby Snake river, the 
future of Twin Falls as a manufacturing center is 
assured. The giant power-plants mean the fur- 
nishing of power at extremely low cost. They mean 
the location at Twin Falls of great manufacturing 
plants for the conversion into the finished product 
of the vast quantities of raw material produced 
throughout the great agricultural area of which Twin 
Falls is both the central and the shipping point. 
The city is the distributing point for an immense 
area, and unless all indications are at fault it will 
become the wholesale and retail shipping center 
of southeastern Idaho. Twin Falls is now one 
of the important stations in point of business on 
the Oregon Short Line in Idaho. 

















Looking up Broadway, one of the main streets of Oakland 


Oakland’s Industrial Development 


Something More About the Second Big City that has Grown Up on San Francisco Bay 


By A. J. WELLS 


IRST, What builds a city? 

The question is radical; it goes to the root 
of the matter and finds the promise of greatness 
not in the activities of chambers of commerce or 
boards of trade but in the nature of things. Po- 
sition, harbors, rivers, railroads, commerce, manu- 
factures, climate—these build the city, not singly, 
often, but in combination. The life of a modern 
municipality is exceedingly complex, and _ great 
natural advantages ask for large public spirit. 
Enterprise will not create great channels for trade, 
but it will deepen them and make them known. 
“Boosting”? will not build a city in the absence of 
natural advantages, but publicity is necessary. 
The man outside “wants to know.” The tre- 
mendous strain of our competitive civilization 
compels inquiry, and choice is influenced by 
considerations of business, lines of commerce, 
trend of development, industrial promise, tribu- 
tary territory, transportation facilities and climatic 
conditions. 

Second. What is Oakland’s place on the map? 
Position is power. It gives leverage; it makes 





opportunity. Oakland shares with San Francisco 
the advantages of a great natural harbor. It has 
the additional advantage of being on the conti- 
nental side of the bay. It is so situated as to be 
the focal point to which all transcontinental rail- 
roads come, and the gateway to which all commerce 
seeking the Golden Gate must come 

It is central in its relation to the great agricultural 
heart of the state and central as respects the middle 
West and the Atlantic seaboard, and the traffic 
which rolls westward seeking the world’s greatest 
ocean and the markets of the Orient, centers here. 
How much the “awakening of the Orient’? may 
mean to us, is yet to be proven. That the con- 
suming capacity of China will immensely increase 
in the next decade is beyond question, but will 
there be an ‘American trade invasion’? Given 
commercial supremacy of the Pacific, and Oakland 
is naturally a strong link in the commercial chain. 

Third. Transportation lines as a factor. 

Here are three great transcontinental railroads, 
having their natural terminals at this point. Prac- 
tically there are five railroads, since the Southern 
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Pacific enters the state by three gateways. These 
all have their actual terminals here on the conti- 
nental side of the bay, and this makes Oakland 
the clearing-house for a vast traffic. 

It becomes, too, by virtue of its position, a dis- 
tributing point for many towns and cities in the 
interior. Through freight must come here and 


cars be segregated, or car lots be made up for 
branch lines. This is done so rapidly as to give 
great satisfaction to merchants and_ shippers. 
Similarly, goods delivered to the railroad in the 
afternoon reach the retail merchant next morning 
anywhere within a radius of a hundred miles. 
This is important. ‘The American people,” Presi- 
dent Taft says, “want everything the next morn- 
ing.” Time counts; time is money, and transpor- 
tation facilities are a first question. Commercial 
centers are built upon time saved by shippers in 
getting goods delivered. Every city has its traffic 
zone and it is important that freight coming to the 
distributing center be dispatched to its destination 
quickly. In St. Louis the traffic-managers of big 
shipping firms, and members of a bureau of the 
business men’s league, get together every two 
weeks to devise ways and means whereby the traffic 
of that city may be handled better and more quickly. 
And they have issued a handbook with a map of 
the different traffic zones showing in figures on 
its face how long it takes for package freight to 
reach different points and by what road. Could 
a railroad have a sharper reminder that time to 





the merchant is reckoned in terms of money? 
Next to railroads as builders are the steamships, 
and Oakland is served by all the lines that come 
to the great bay. Three ocean-going lines reach all 
South Pacific and Atlantic and European ports, all 
ports of the Orient and all ports of the Pacific Coast 
from San Diego to Alaska, while river and bay 
points are reached by three companies. The latter 
compete with the railroads in handling country 
produce. Fresh vegetables and fruit come in every 
morning on an early moving boat from river points, 
and to meet this the Southern Pacific sends cars 
in daily at 2 a. m.,so that merchants may stock 
up and be ready for trade by 5 a. m. The trans- 
portation facilities of Oakland are first-class. 

Fourth. Power for manufactures. 

The chief sources are cheap fuel from the great 
California oil fields. Oil is delivered by pipe-lines 
almost at the door of Oakland and crude oil is 
reckoned at $1.00 a barrel as equal to good steam 
coal at $3.50 a ton. The supply is unlimited. 
The second source is electricity. Three great 
hydro-electric power companies have terminal 
stations in Oakland, and the source of this energy 
is also unlimited. It is generated by unfailing 
mountain streams, and Oakland is practically at 
the source of supply, since electric power trans- 
mission is now accompanied by small loss over 
the longest lines. Modern transmission cables 
carry energy hundreds of miles with less diminu- 
tion than formerly resulted from 4 few yards of 
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Showing a portion of the largest freight-yards on the Pacitic Coast 


belting or transmission rods. It is said that 250,- 
ooo horsepower can be developed on one small 
stream and leave unused thousands of feet of fall 
within a few miles. One tributary of the Sacra- 
mento alone will produce within a few years more 
power than is now derived from Niagara Falls. 
That stream and a _ score of others is as 
conveniently located for power transmission 
to Oakland as are Toronto and Ontario and 
the shore cities of New York to the great eastern 
cataract. 

Hundreds of shops, mills and factories in Oak- 
land and its immediate environs are operated 
by electric power transmitted from the Sierra, 
and the work of constructing new power-plants 
in the mountains, transmission lines to Oakland, 
and distributing systems of wires and cables is 
going on with energy. 

Fifth. Harbor and waterfront. 

Few people know that the Oakland estuary is 
larger than the Clyde, which is famous for its great 
shipyard. The inner harbor here is one of the 
most perfectly landlocked shipping basins in any 
country, and when the vast plans of the general 
government are completed at a cost of $1,100,000 
and the fund of $2,503,000 voted by the city for 
the erection of municipal docks and warehouses 
is expended, Oakland will be superbly equipped 
for shipbuilding and will have added miles of avail- 
able wharfage to the harkor. 

The waterfront has been extended twelve miles 
by the annexation of adjacent territory and the 
total frontage on bay and harbor is now twenty- 


seven miles. <A belt railroad is to extend the whole 
length of the waterfront, connecting with the rail- 
road lines centering here. This belt railroad will 
be owned by the municipality, the city now owning 
its waterfront. Switching charges will be based 
on cost of construction and operation and will there- 
fore be low. 

Waterfront improvements involve the quay 
system of docks. This brings a vessel parallel 
to the freight-cars and facilitates loading and un- 
loading. In addition a system of cargo handling 
devices almost automatic in action and _ electric- 
ally operated are to be installed, and this will 
greatly hasten the process of transfer of cargoes. 

Sixth. Manufacturing advantages. 

Every foot of the long waterfront is available for 
wharves, factories and warehouses, and it will not 
be held at prohibitive prices. The best manu- 
facturing sites can always be obtained at a reason- 
able figure. That here will be a great manufac- 
turing center is rendered certain by the combina- 
tion of advantages. These are the harbor, the 
waterfrontage, the meeting of ship and rail, the low 
prices at which ground rentals or direct purchases 
can be made and the ease with which raw 
material can be assembled and the small cost 
of power. 

Then, too, our relation to the Orient and our 
distance from eastern centers make it certain that 
there will be here great development of manu- 
factures. We cannot go on sending our raw ma- 
terial across the continent and buying it back after 
it has been fashioned for use, paying freight both 
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The U. S. Transport Thomas in Oakland harbor 


ways. Factories must inevitably grow up near 
the raw material and the consumers. Expediency 
and the economy of nature alike demand it. 

That we have lost our opportunity in the Orient 
is measurably true; it is equally true that American 
business sense and business enterprise can yet 
build up a large trade in China. The Standard 
Oil Company has created a demand for oil; the 
British-American Tobacco Company has _ success- 
fully invaded China, and what these have done 
other lines of business can do. A recent writer 
has said that itis entirely within the powerof Ameri- 
can merchants and manufacturers, through in 
telligent organization and effort, to make the Ameri- 
can trade in China greater than that of all other 
nations combined. 

The leverage for such a movement belongs to 
this coast. Take the Hawaiian Islands, known 
as “the cross roads of the Pacific.’ This port 
of call between America and Asia is but 2,100 


miles from Oakland, while New York by way of 





the Panama canal is 4,546 miles farther. This 
gives the Oakland manufacturer a great advantage 
over his eastern competitor and will in time stimu- 
late enierprise and capture trade. 

\s a manufacturing city, Oakland has a total 
of about 1,500 fac.ories of many kinds and a pay- 
roll of $25,000,000 annually. Yet in this respect 
the city is but beginning. But a fraction of her 


waterfront is used and there is room for great 
expansion, 

Seventh. Scenic and climatic. 

The topography of the situation secures the sepa- 
ration of the manufacturing section from the resi- 
dence portion. The one belongs to the waterfront, 
the other to the region that slopes gradually back 
to the foothills and climbs to heights which over- 
look the bay, its islands and the Golden Gate. 
No other city has a finer background of hills; few 
have such attractive driveways or so fine a panorama 
spread out for the dweller on the hill slopes. With 
the completion of the Claremont and the Banker’s 
hotels, Oakland will be in position to offer much 
to the tourist, not for a day or two, but for a season. 
The climate at all times favors the freest movements 
and save in the midst of rain, invites to out-of-doors. 
Points of interest are many, the roads are superb, 
and the air as near right at all times as it ever is 
in earth’s most famous regions. Oakland is a 
good place to live in, and equally a good place to 
establish a business which vou wish to see expand. 

If, as wise men have long been saying, the Pacific 
ocean is to become the highway of the world’s 
greatest commerce; if we are at the opening of 
another of those great westward movements which 
have marked the history of the race; then the future 
of this city bulks large on the horizon, and he who 
views may read, 
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The Grand Central Canal is the key to the great Kuhn irrigation project 


The Vale of Sacramento 


Attractive Colonization Work of the Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company 


By H. G. SQUIER 


NCE again the eyes of the world are directed 

toward the famous Sacramento valley. In 
1848, the discovery of gold by John Marshall at 
Coloma awakened a world-wide interest. Thou- 
sands of adventurous spirits braved the dangers of 
a long and perilous trip across the trackless plains— 
surrounded on all sides by lurking bands of Indians 
and menaced by dangers unseen—thence on over 
the snow-capped mountain peaks into the land of 
California. Others came by way of Panama or in 
sailing vessels around the Horn. These people came 
lured by the lust of gold, expecting shortly to return 
to their homes in the East ladened with wealth 
untold. 

When the pioneers arrived, they found not only 
untold mineral wealth, but also an agricultural 
country full of promise to those who would till the 
soil and extract from mother earth the wealth that 
lay hidden in the rich and fertile soils of the great 
central valley. 

The first excitement over the discovery of gold 
had somewhat subsided when many of the sturdier 
pioneers, such as the late General Will S. Green, 
Doctor Hugh J. Glenn and Senator John Boggs, 
realizing that the Sacramento valley was full of 
promise for a wonderful development along agri- 
cultural lines, secured for themselves large areas 
covering some of the best portions of this great 
valley. Bordered on the east and west by snow- 
capped peaks of the Sierra Nevada and Coast Range 
mountains and traversed from north to south by a 
noble and majestic river, lies this vast fertile plain. 
The pioneers found this vale a magnificent natural 
park dotted with groves of majestic oaks and car- 
peted with native grasses that furnished shelter and 
food for the countless herds of antelope and deer. 


With the advent of the adventurous Americans 
the country underwent a wonderful change. The 
vast prairies were transformed into immense grain 
fields and the cry of the coyote soon gave way to 
the hum of the mower and the sounds of the thresh- 
ing-machines. Steamers soon began to ply back 
and forth laden with wheat, oats, barley, and other 
products of the soil. 

One of the most successful men of the time— 
Doctor Hugh J. Glenn—had secured control of 
and title to over forty-six thousand acres of the 
most fertile portion of the northern part of the 
valley, which he successfully tilled until the time 
of his death a few years since. For upward of forty 
years he drew from the soil her golden sheaves of 
wheat and barley. His one great ambition was to 
harvest and ship one million bushels in a single 
year. His grain was sacked and loaded on immense 
river-barges, towed by river-steamers to San Fran- 
cisco harbor and there transferred on to sailing 
vessels that plowed their way around Cape Horn 
to the leading grain ports of the old world. 

In the early eighties, the late General Green, 
whose home was at Colusa and who in thought was 
many years ahead of his time, foresaw the great 
possibilities of the country when these large grain 
fields would be divided into small holdings and 
made more productive by taking from the river 
a portion of its water and applying it through 
canals and laterals to the plains. Like the famous 
valley of the Nile, it needed but a supply of water 
to make it bring forth its wealth of fruit, alfalfa and 
vegetables. Here is a valley noted for its beautiful 
location, charm of climate, fertility of soil and 
wealth of water. And now at an expense of millions 
of dollars the construction of the great central 
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Administration building of the Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company at Willows 


canal has at last been completed. A few years 
ago the valley was the story of large grain fields; 
to-day it is the story of the transformation of these 
into small holdings where the artizan, the clerk and 
the man of limited means may live in luxury and 
comfort; to-morrow it will be the story of a populous 
and productive land with every acre under intensive 
cultivation. 

It was in 1908 that the great financiers and 
colonizers of the East, J. S. and W. S. Kuhn of 
Pittsburg, Pa., fresh from their wonderful success 
of reclaiming and colonizing the semi-arid lands 
of the Twin Falls country of Idaho, were attracted 
to that portion of the Sacramento valley lying in 
Glenn and Colusa counties. After a most thorough 
and careful investigation of the soils, climate and 
possibilities of this great fertile valley, they pur- 
chased outright the entire system of the great 
central canal, including hundreds of miles of 
sub-canals and laterals, together with some 250,000 
acres of the best land in the entire valley. 

Thousands of people are to-day flocking thither 
from all points of the compass. Progress is in the 
air, and Willows, the county-seat of Glenn county, 
has metamorphosed from a little straggling country 
town to a full-fledged city teeming with people. 


At last the country is coming to its own, soon the 
broad acres forming the domain of the late Doctor 
Glenn will be dotted with little homes surrounded 
with beautiful gardens, heavily laden orchards and 
green alfalfa fields. Here beneath a cloudless sky 
the orange-tree will flourish, bringing forth its 
golden fruit to add to the wealth of the thrifty 
farmer. Broad avenues have already been com- 
pleted on two sides of each forty-acfe tract. <A 
grand boulevard lined on both sides with majestic 
evergreen trees has been laid out down through the 
center of the vailey and when completed it will be 
over thirty miles in length and will soon be looked 
upon as one of the landmarks of the state. 

With such assets, what will the next few years 
bring forth? It needs not the imagination of the 
enthusiast to foretell what the future development 
of the Sacramento valley is sure to be. Here will 
be peace and plenty, progress and prosperity, and 
thousands will find, as many have already done in 
other parts of the state, homes beneath the cloudless 
skies of a most favored region where they and their 
children’s children may live in happiness surrounded 
by the many comforts and enjoyments that Cali- 
fornia has always freely given her industrious 
husbandmen. 








Ten years from now 

















An attractive depot on the edge of the town greets arrivals at Eugene 


Eugene, the Well-Born 


A City, Surrounded by Orchards and Small Farms, that Has Almost Trebled in 


Population During the Last Five Years 


By D. C. FREEMAN 


HE city of Eugene, Oregon, is what a horti- 

culturist calls true to name. It 
“well-born.”’ Truly does the trim and handsomely 
finished city of homes and institutions of learning 
sustain its civic cognomen. The municipality is 
being built on thoroughly modern lines. Favored 
by almost every condition that makes for well- 
being, never having suffered from setbacks, thwarted 
growth or ambitions, the community is distinctive 
for its uniformly attractive comfortable homes, 
superior social atmosphere, the very best advantages 
of refinement and education and modern innova- 
tions. It is composed of cordial, hospitable west- 
ern Americans. It closely realizes the ideal of 
a community where discriminating families like 
to live—because of the splendid environment which 


signifies 


Iugene possesses in a high degree. 
It is an old-established town, long known as the 


FIGURES SHOWING 


Population P.O. Receipts New 
LEC Cpa ei ee OTe 3,200 $ 9,664.00 
TGOGes tions tees 5,400 35,704.00 
"Cy I ea 7,000 20,710.17 (1) $ 
GOGO sc asnusccanws ware 25,120.09 
POOO asus eee ences =e 30,051.52 
EQTO sis ces sicas= (5) 12,000 (3) 13,768.69 (4) 


EXPLANATIONS 
t) First building ordinance passed. 
2) Five months of roto. 
) First quarter of 1gio. 
) Four months of tcio. 
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in postoffice receipts. 


455,693 .00 
I,000,000 .00 


seat of the state university, the best educational 
institution in Oregon. The city’s greatest growth 
has occurred during the past five years. But the 
city holds noteworthy laurels aside from the dis- 
tinction and prestige of the great university. That 
the university, however, is a strong factor in attract- 
ing only the best people to Eugene, it may be cited 
that the student registration increased twenty- 
five per cent last The population has 
sprung from three thousand two hundred within 
the space of a few years to twelve thousand. It 
bids fair, with all the present prospects, to realize 
twenty thousand within three years. This is a 
conservative estimate. Every indication points 
to an annual increase of from three to five thousand. 

Here is a carefully compiled table which com- 
presses much in figures that illustrate the substan- 
tial rate of growth of Eugene: 


season. 


EUGENE’S BUSINESS GROWTH 


Buildings Bank De posits Ass’d Valuation 
acne Nee $ 722,498.15 $1,491,150.00 
ete 1,268,090. 22 1,853,695 .00 
250,000 .00 1,480, 289.02 3,513,487 -00 


2,493,477 -09 3,509,020.00 
2,581,955-.00 


(2) 2,600,000.00 


200,000.00 4,740,645 .00 


City directory anc school census, fourteen per cent increase in June, 1910, over June, 1909, 
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The community of Eugene is a mighty good place 
for a 
be content with the simple life, by utilizing a fertile 
plot of ground to support an ordinary family. Small 
There 


man of moderate means to get a home if he 


homes are very  reasonably-priced. are 
many superior advantages which it is impossible 
to relate of larger cities. 

The home garden and the acre tract is the main- 
stay and support of hundreds of families in this 
are from 


The orchard business 


many 


neighborhood. Good incomes made 
poultry and truck-gardening. 
is growing to proportions and handsome incomes 
are being made. The new orchard tree plantings 
of 1910 amounted to one hundred and twelve thou- 
sand trees, of which seventy-five thousand were 
thousand three thousand five 


apples, fifty pears, 


hundred cherries and three thousand five hundred 
peaches. Walnuts are grown and are producing 


as high as three thousand pounds to the acre. 


AE te 8 


On convention days Eugene turns out with 


The county-seat town is doing things that make 
for progress toward the goal of an important in- 
land city. Following the achievement of a million- 
dollar building record in 1909, the present year 
big with events that demonstrate 


has been made 


confidence in the future. 
hold of large land holdings near the city and are 
subdividing into smaller tracts. Three 
platting concerns are converting the finest fruit 


Big capital has taken 


orchard 


lands in the northwest here at Eugene, into 
orchards. A _ significant fact in this connection 
is that the sale of these tracts is not especially 


pushed on the market. It is the policy of the 
owners to scientifically develop the immense or- 
chard tracts and retain ownership until they are 
fully producing, when they will be worth thousands 
an acre to the few hundred that they can now be 
for. Seattle, Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
Portland capital is extensively employed in de- 


bought 
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veloping Lane county’s fruit district. The present 
output, commercially, at Eugene is valued in a 
normal year at $150,000. The are in- 
corporated into a thriving association that handles 
fruit from five stations in the county and owns 


growers 


$20,000 worth of cannery property. 
Among the signal achievements of 1910 
the construction of an additional six-mile street- 


was 


car loop around the college hill district, southwest 
of the city, increasing the local mileage to about 
thirteen miles. The building record for the first 
half of the year totaled $250,000. 
blocks are going up and principal of the larger 
structures is a $40,000 department store, one church 
at $75,000 and another at $50,000, and 
from downward 


Several business 


lesser 


buildings ranging $20,000 and 
to) oD oD 


also a number of fine residences from $8,000 to 
$15,000. 
A voluminous 


mercantile and retail trade is 


_ Jeeta ae RPL H 


TS ee a ee 
ot iain ro eR E EL SATION, 


flocks of automobiles to welcome her visitors 


carried on. ‘This is the supply center for a country 
that extends in three directions for sixty miles. 
Stocks are carried from $10,000 to $50,000. The 
city is a “gravity center” for a rich agricultural 
Compared with other and more remote 
best 
property, prices and lands are, piece by 
piece, much lower. Prices asked for productive 
lands of the valley are based on what they will 
Modern farmers, taking advantage of latest 
are producing 


territory. 


sections where conditions are described as 


“raw” 


earn. 
applied ideas in this direction, 
from $1,200 an acre for the finest asparagus the 
markets know, through a wide variety of other 
an acre. The 
berries, vegetables 


profitable products, down to $75 
list includes fruits, walnuts, 
and a lengthy list of other commodities. 

One of the best things to be said of Lane county 
is that its lands are good—and are used—for more 
than one kind of product. 
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From Eugene the water- 
courses that form the head 
of the Willamette valley— 
the middle fork of the 
Willamette river and the 
McKenzie river, heading 
eastward into the heart of 
the Cascade Range—form 
water-level grades along 
which building 
(and prospective) railways 
traverse the great barrier 
between the plateaus of 
eastern and thegreen, fer- 
tile valley of western Ore- 
gon. Along the Willam- 
ette’s middle fork heading 
inthe region of Odell Lake 
there will 
traffic next year the Ore- 
gon Eastern Railroad to 
Klamath Falls. This line 
with a line al- 
ready in operation between Klamath Falls and Weed, 
California. This forms the cut-off or new 
line of the ‘Shasta Route’”’ Oregon 
and California. By this Eugene becomes the busy 
gateway to a growing empire of immense traffic. 
Alltraflic of centraland southeastern Oregon will pass 
through Eugene on its way to distributive centers 
at tidewater. 


present 


be opened to 


connects 


main 
between 


At Eugene are several well-established industries— 
flour mills, grain elevator, cutlery manufactory, 
a brick plant turning out one and a half million 
brick yearly, an excelsior making plant, incubator 
factory, woolen mills, fruit cannery, iron works, 
mission furniture factory, several big planing mills 


One of Oregon’s Thriving Cities 





An eight-year-old apple orchard 
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and lumber-yards. The 
industrial pay-roll of 
Eugene, combined with 
the sawmill at Springfield 
across the river, aggre- 
gates about $100,000 per 
month. 

Woolen mills do a busi- 
ness of $150,000 annually. 
Thirty-five sawmills are 
located at interior points 
in the neighborhood of 
Eugene. Through the 
yards of Eugene and 
Springfreld originate one 
of the largest tonnages of 
lumber of any point in 
the West. The _head- 
quarters of the Booth 
Kelly Lumber Company 
are here. The value of 
the company’s operations 
may be judged from their 
annual output alone, which is seventy million feet 
of lumber. Timber resources of the county are 
vast. They will continue to be one of the great 
wealth building industries of this section for many 
years to come. The annual output is two hundred 
million feet of lumber for the trade and its market 
value is $2,800,000. 

The largest order for lumber ever placed with 
one concern was given by the American Car Com- 
pany to the Booth-Kelly Company this year. It 
consisted of eight million five hundred thousand 
feet. 

Incalculable are the power assets of the McKenzie 
river. They are destined to make Eugene’s name 





Lane county is expending $125,000 a year making roads like this 
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Development 


Eugene, the Well-Born Section 





great as a manufactur 
ingand distributing cen 
ter with the growth of 
additional lines of trans- 
portation, population 
and increase of diverse 
demands of trade. 

The forerunner of 
greater activities in this 
direction is the 
struction of a modern 
hydro-electric 
plant on the McKenzie 
at Martin’s Rapids, 
thirty-five f 


con- 


power- 


miles from 


nicipality is constructing 
a small electric plant 
twelve miles above the 
city on the McKenzie 
forthe purpose of gener- 
ating power. 

Here, then, is a town 
of definite charm. It 
stands embowered in 
fine trees; it has a digni- 
fied university, the best 
of Oregon’s delightful 
climate, and agricultural 
and trade conditions of 
the most _ substantial 





Eugene. The first unit 
will generate 
thousand horsepower. 

It is the property of the Byllesby Company of 
Chicago, which is disbursing large sums in im- 
Eugene is to be the distributing sta- 
The mu- 


twenty 


provement. 
tion for eight Willamette valley cities. 


The new Osborn Hotel, one of the finest 
in the northwest 


character. The practical 
and actual evidence of 

this charm is the statis- 
tical fact that the population of the town has 
about trebled in the past five years. Eugene, true 
to its name, is well-born, and more than that, 
it is growing accordingly. 











Apple orchards and roof-trees in Lane county bask in the sunshine of prosperity 








